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STATE DRY HEAD 

BACKS UP WETS 
ON REFERENDUM 
By All Means Let Us Have 


National Vote, Is Mr. 
Forerave's Answer 
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Twenty Pages 


Unification of Poland’s Laws 
to Be Carried Out by Pilsudski 


Codes of Former Austrian, Russian and Ger- 
man Partitions to Be Rectified 
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FIVE CENTS A COPY 


FULLER VETOES 
ARE SUSTAINED 
BY LEGISLATORS 


St. Mihiel War Memorial 
and Bridge to East Boston 
Are Measures Affected 


ATLANTIC EDITION 


Winner of the British Golf Title 
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WOMEN OPPOSE 
RESTRICTIONS ON 

| “GROUNDS OF SEX 
Tatra Suffrage Al- 


- Tiance to Handle Many 
Problems in Paris 


Worker for Motorists 


of Justice, afterward spoke of the 
difficulties arising from the three 
different codes of law existing in the 
three different former partitions cf 
Poland, namely, Austrian, German, 
and Russian Poland. The need for 
unification of the law is urgent and 
this aim might be attained either by 
giving special powers to the Presi- 
dent or handing over the task of 
codification to a commission—in each 
case pending the subsequent approv- 
al by Parliament. It was also pos- 
sible to proceed by the way of a 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

WARSAW (By mail to London), 
May 29—The Government considers 
its most important duty is to insure 
the safety of members of Parliament, 
including those of Posnania as well 
as all outward conditions for free 
consultations in the Assembly in con- 
nection with the presidential elec- 
tions: on May 31, according to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bartel, when in- 
terviewed by representatives of the 
Polish press. At the same time, be- 


FINANCIAL REASONS 
GIVEN IN BOTH CASES 


Coincident with the refusal of the 
Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives to consider the state pro- 
hibition referendum  propdsal of 
Roland D. Sawyer, Representative 
from Ware, William M. Forgrave, 


superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Saloon League, today bettered 
the wets at their own proposal, com- 


“ "RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
| AS TO NATIONALITY 


4 
~ Washington Conventions and 


Several Passed at Geneva 
Are Condemned 


Projects Cause Enthusiastic 
Debate—Early Adjourn- 
ment Now in Sight 
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By MARJORIE SHULER 
By Special Cable 
‘PARIS; May 29—By a vote ef 26 


. “a “to 9, the presidents’ national organi- 


a zations 


declared against the en- 
‘trance of the National Women’s 
Party of the United States into the 
International Woman Suffrage Alli- 


p ance, giving the opponeuts of pro- 


= 


. 


ey 


tective legislation for women a big 
andicap to overcome when their 
“admission comes to the vote at the 
first business session of the Alli- 
ance Congress next Monday morning. 
In. the meanwhile. members of the 


alliance commission on like condi- 


‘tions of work are proceeding to in- 
corporate in the organization’s pro- 
gram, policies for which the Wom- 
en’s Party has been making a 
determined fight in the United States. 

“I believe that this convention 


‘= will show a marked advance of the 
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Alliance in the direction of impos- 
-ing industrial regulations on the 
basis of nature of the work instead 
of: upon sex,” declared Miss Helen 
. Fraser, England, the acting chair- 
man of the commiss‘on in an inter- 
view with The Christian Science 
Monitor representative. 


Restrictions Objected To 


’ Behind closed doors, the comuuis- 
sion has condemned the interna- 


tional convention imposing restric- 


-. tions upon. women which do not. ap- 
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ply: to men workers, ‘including the 
Washington convention of 1919, pro- 
‘hibiting night work for women; the 
Geneva convention of 1921, prohibit- 
ing the employment of women in 
certain lines. of agriculture; the 


by Bi Geneva convention .of 1921 against 


aA 
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od 


4 said to “practically exclude women 


the g0-called white lead poisoning, 


from the painting industry,.and the 


eee ‘Washington convention of 1921, de- 


th 


signed to protect women against the 
so-called lead poisoning: It is not 
--yet certain whether these fsolutions 


= ‘of condemnation will progress far 


* enough to come to a vote before the 
- Convention, but it is sure*that three 
“proposals” will be made-to delegates 
- ‘glong. the lines..advocated by the 
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TASKER L. ODDIE 
Republican Senator From Nevada. 


MOTOR CLUBS 


Plead With Senator Reed, 
Pennsylvania, to Help 
Federal Bill 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, May 29—Protests 
against the dilatory tactics of ‘the 
Senate in regard to the Federal Road 
Aid bill have been received at the 
headquarters of the Americzn Auto- 
mobile Association. 

Obstacles encountered by Tasker 
H. Oddie (R.), Senator from Nevada, 
who has charge of the bili on the 


by Richard Haldeman, Harrisburg, ; 
Pa., chairman of the Good Roads 
Board of the A. A. A., to an cffort by 
a smal] group of Senators to admin- 
ister a blow to the federal aia policy. 

Mr. Haldeman, who is president of 
the Pennsylvania Motor Federation, 
declared that eastern senators who 
are contesting the efforts of Mr. | 
Oddie to obtain a vote were acting 
in opposition to,the wishes of their 
constituents. 

“The Pennsylvania Motor Federa- 
tion;” declared Mr. Haldeman, “is 
making a vigorous protest, particu- 
larly against the dilatory. tactics at- 
tributed to David A. Reed, Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Neither he nor 
any other Senator opposing the fed- 
eral aid bill is expressing the wishes 
of the motorists of their states. There 
is no question whatever that the 
motor ‘vehiclé owners of the east as 


try at large. are vunanimously op- 


URGE ROAD AID: 


floor of the Senate, were altributed | 


well as the car owners of the coun-. 


— : aS y lieving that public opinion demands 


'the dissolution of the legislative 
‘bodies, the Government must reckon 
with the probability of this dissolu- 
tion and the resulting consequences 
for th: State. 

There likewise exists a conviction 
among the public of the necessity of 
undertaking certain changes in the 
Constitution of the Republic, above 
all in the direction of giving the 
President of the Republic the right 
of dissolving the legislative bodies. 
| Added ‘to this, there is a pressing 
ineed for executing a series of re- 
iforms to remove immediately the 
‘gravest evils in legislation, in the 
state administration, in the local 
government boards and also in social 
and economic conditions. 

Special Preisdential Powers 


In view of the possiility of car- 
rying through these regulations with 
the legislative bodies as now con- 
stituted, it would appear. to be in- 
dispensable to endow the Pyesident 
during the period of transition with 
spsciol powers entitling him to ini- 
tiate the necessary reforms, espe- 
cially by enacting a new suffrage 
ordinance, the reorganization of the 
state, civil and military administra- 
tion, reorganization of the local gov- 
{ernments and the -unification of the 
‘department of justice. The legisla- 
itive bodies are to be asked to accept 
‘or reject the President’s enactments 
ifor a period of one year: 
| Waclaw Makowski, the Minister 


KEEN CONTESTS 
IN HORSE SHOW 


‘Metropolitan Driving Club 
Competition Revives In- 
terest of Sportsmen 


Horses, 350 of them, aristocrats 
of their kind, 110 exhibitors, proud 
of their. steeds and thousands of 


ing out for a national referendum, 
and declaring that such a poll would 
conclusively demonstrate that the 
United States public is unequivocally 
and preponderantly for the Eight- 
eenth Amendment as it now stands. 

“Let’s have a national referendum, 
and, let’s have it soon,” is Mr. For- 
grave’s answer to the claims of the 
wets that the Nation wants prohibi- 
tion modification. “The uncertainty 
of some enforcement officials and 
many citizens would be put to an 
end as to whether the majority of 
the people want this law or not, and 
then let every patriotic citizen, 
whether official or not, use his utmost 
influence and power to secure a full 
and complete enforcement of the 
law.” 

States Voted Once on Matter 

Mr. Forgrave stated that the time 
for state-wide referendums on pro- 
hibition matters passed with the rati- 


fication of the Eighteenth Amend- 


combination of these two methods. 
Pilsudski Again Interviewed 


Marshal Pilsudski, interviewed by 
the Kurzer Poranny—the Morning 
Courier—declared that his march on 
Wersaw voiced the dissatisfaction of 
the whole community with the former 
Administration. He had no idea 
either of making war or overthrow- 
ing the President. He spoke in the 
highest terms of the behavior of the 
troops, who did their best to spare 
both civilians and the. opposing 
soldiers. Unfortunately the leaders 
of the opposition forces were not so 
considerate. 

Marshal Pilsudski explained that 
he had expressly refused the dic- 
tatorship because he considered it 
absolutely essential that the Polish 
people should disaccustom' them- 
selves from the custom of placing 
all responsibility in he hands of one 
man. Asked how he considered his 
acceptance of the candidature for 
the presidency would be regarded, 
the Marshal answered that he must 
teply evasively until he had had the 
opportunity of conferring with the 
other candidates, whom he hoped 
to induce to stand. 


No Partisan President 


It seemed to him, he said, that. 
now as in the olden times when the 
Poles elected a king, there was an 
attempt to make a partisan choice. 
The President must represent the 
whole state. It was a disgrace ta 
Poland to burden him with all sorts 
of oaths which ‘electors themselves 
did not take or did not keep, and to 
deprive him of even the appearance 
of direct authority which might help 
him to.keep his oath, particularly 
in regard to the defense and dignity | 
of the Polish name abroad. 

“Therefore,” Marshal  Pilsudski 
added, “I do not wish to be the only 
candidate, and would gladly approach 
with sympathy and cordial help the 
man ‘who is willing to stand up 
against all the hard experiences he is 
bound to meet, who is of sufficient 
inward strength, should the burden 
be happy or unhap*~ of being the 


states voluntarily and deliberately 
invested the Federal Government 
with the control of the liquor prob- 
lem, thus making it a distinctly’ na- 
tional question. 

Further, Mr. Forgrave expressed 
himself as thoroughly in accord with 
Carter Glass (D.), Senator from 
Virginia, when he told Walter E. | 
Edge (R.), Senator from New Jersey, | 
that he would support the wets in 
an endeavor to place the modifica- | 
tion issue on a national ballot. 
Senator Edge, a leader of the modi- 
ficationists, then apparently changed 
h-3 views on a national referendum, | 
Mr. Forgrave pointed out. 


they should be national and the 
quicker we can have one that is na- 
tional, the better,” he said. Nothing 
will ever be decided through’ state 
referendums and .especially by a 
small minority of the states particu- 
larly in the following states: Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Maryland. 


Referendums Held Before 


ment by the thirty-sixth state on: 


“Tf we are: to have rteictidees | 


Jan. 16, 1919, for at this time the' 


J. W. SWEETSER 
New York, Member of the United States Walker Cup Golf Team. 
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Sweetser Captures British 


- Amateur Golf 


Championship 


| * 


‘New Yorker Becomes First Native American 
Ever to Hold That Trophy and Title—De- 
feats Simpson of Edinburgh, 6 and 5 


MUIRFIELD, Scot., May 29 (&)— 
Jess W. Sweetser of New York today 
'was crowned king of amateur golf- 
dom in the British Isles. 

He won the amateur championship 
easily, 6 up and 5 to play, in the 


Following the advices of Governor 
Fuller, the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture today rejected the two major 
measures which were standing in 
the way of prorogation, and was 
ready to end its 1926 session. 

The Senate rejected, 22 to 5, the 
bill authorizing construction of a 
bridge from Boston to East Boston, 
which the Governor vetoed last 
night. When the measure reached 
the House, after a long debate it 
was defeated, 112 to 65. To over- 
ride the executive veto a two-thirds 
vote of those present is necessary 
and it will be seen that had the pro- 
ponents of the bill obtained six more 
votes, they wou!d have passed it over 
the veto. 

The second matter rejected in ac- 
cordance with the Governor’s wishes 
was an appropriation for the erec- 
tion of a war memorial in St. Mihiel, 
France. The Commonwealth has 
owned land in France for six years, 
and the House passed a bill appro- 
priating $100,000 for the erection of 
a memorial there. The Governor 
made known unofficially that he 
would not approve such an expendi- 
ture, though he favored the :dea of 
some sort of a memorial in France. 

In accordance with his wishes, the 


| Senate rejected the bill with little 


debate and on voice vote. Instead, 
the remaining funds in the budget 
will be used on an hospital investi- 
gation. 

Debate on the bridge bill in the 
House was extended. John E. Beck, 
Representative from Chelsea, Henry 
L. Shattuck, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Lemuel 
W. Standish of Stoneham and several 
other speakers upheld the Governor’s 
position. 

“If this bridge is built according to 


When he emerged 4 up from the 
morning round, however, it was ap- | 
parent that he had taken the measure | 
of his opponent, who was playing in| § 


‘his first international tournament. 


Thus, when the afternoon round 


its plans, it will be necessary for the 
company to charge a toll of 50 cents 
per vehicle in order to pay its costs,” 

said Mr. Shattuck. He expanded 
ideas presented by the Governor in 
his veto message, and continued 


| arguments advanced in the House 
| two weeks ago when the matter was 
originally debated. 

In his veto message Governor 
Fuller urged delay on the proposal, 
which is made by an influential group 


elect of the Polish Nation.” 

It. should be said that the Marshal 
expressly excepted such” candidates 
as he considered not morally. worthy | 
of being representatives of thd Pol- 


-. Women’s Party. The Alliance is now:| 

% committed to the policy that no law 

affecting women: ‘workers should be 

- imposed. ‘contrary to the {wishes of 
me hea, concerned. =< - 


36-hole final from Alexander F. 
Simpson, his young Scottish com- 
petitor. Thus, for the first time in 
history, a native born and bred 
American becomes the holder of 


Spectators, featured the .1926 horse 
show given by the Metropolitan-Driv- 
ing.Club at the Charles River Speed- 
4’way,in Allston today. Officials of the 
club said that today’s show was the 


-Mr. Forgrave explained that as a 
matter of fact, national referendums 
were held, indirectly, on this ques- 
tion in the Congressional elections of 


was fairly under way it was seem- 
ingly a question only as to how many ) 
holes Simpson would be able to hold | 
out before he surrendered.~ The | 
crash came at the twenty-seventh | 


posed,to the efforts to curtail or stop 
tthe aid of the Federal Government 
in the ecenstruction of primary inter- 
state highWays.”.» / 

Mr. Haldeman said that: practicality 


4 Yaws should not be imposed unless 
claimed by women.: Holland has an. 
_-‘ amendment to a simliar effeci. Great 
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 Amendnients. fo-Zaws - 
Daaineek advocates amendment of 


a Britain wants all labor regulations 


i __ these amendments, » 
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_ based upon the nature of the work 


| * and not upon the. sex of the workers. 


Discussing the’ probable effect of 
iss Praceér said: 


“While many of us believe the com- 
‘plete ecdnomic equality of women 


we means the removal of ‘all restric- 


- tiotis, we must take into considera- 


Ee tion conditions in different countries 
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where the inferior -position of women 
that protective’ Jaws.be se- 
cured as stepping stones by which 
‘women may climb. There is no fast 
- elevator by which they may jump 
-from an inferior position to complete 
freedom. There must be a transition, 
in which protective legislation may 
“be necessary but the Congress’s 
b potier naturally will be in accord 
with forward rather than backward 
views.” 
Citizenship of Married Women 


‘Reports of new laws in Rumania 
and Iceland, securing citizenship for 
native women who marry foreigners, 
were reported to the commission on 
citizenship of married women which 
_is endeavoring to work out an agree- 
ment between the Alliance policy for 
women to retain their nationality 


'- jm their own right with the draft 


‘proposals of the League of Nations’ 
report on the codification of inter- 
national law. 

n Doumergue, French Presi- 


be _ dent, will receive the Alliance board 


: . next week at one of a series of con- 


ferences between the. visiting suf- 
-fragists and representatives of the 
‘ene Government, designed to aid 


ptt the franchise campaign of the French 


. A woman may yet be a rep- 
ve at the Court of St. James’s 


ie if ine proposal of the German dele- 


gates is Passed by the convention, 


acral upon all governments to ap- 
| Eemen to diplomatic services, 
2s, legations and consulates. 

Britain has a proposal calling 


Bae ay : "women governors and deputy 
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all women’s sections 
women medical officers 
in all women’s prisons and women 
ir pectors of prisons. 

Politics and Preserves 
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‘ perros that the making of pre- 
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* is not being neglected by 

en in their. pursuit of politics, the 

mark auxiliary has proposed a 

ution that the alliance work for 
} colleges of domestic science 
teachers may be trained for 

instruction | of housewives in 
and budgeting. 

re is considerable support for 


oot 


. : Pesevintion. The Greek auxiliary 


me time ago asked informatien 
m ye other countries as to the 
mt of labor-saving devices 
the work of housewives. 
Austrian women have con- 
aod exhibit called the ‘New 
to show women how to 

i of the ballast of work that 
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1 on from former eco-| Book 


every. motor club in Pennsylvania 
had wired Mr. Reed, urging him to 
withdraw his opposition and not to 
continue to place obstacles to the 
passage of the measure. Telegrams 
were also sent to Mr. Oddie express- 
ing approval of his persistence in 
asking for a vole and-urging him to 
continue his efforts in the interest of 


session of Congress. 

“The unanimity with which the 
measure passed the House,” Mr. 
Haldeman continued, “and the divi- 
sion in the Senate, whereby Senator 
Oddie was enabled to bring the bill 
before that body, offers clear proof 
that the opposition to it is insignifi- 
cant and that this opposition can 
only delay favorable action by re- 
sorting to tactics that have all the 
earmarks of a filibuster. 


Memorial Day 


As Memorial Day falls on 
Sunday, the legal holiday ob- 
servance will be held on 
Monday, May 31, and all edi- 
tions of The Christian Science 
Monitor will be omitted. 
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the passage of the Dill Bill: in this, 


*'Miss Alice Stuart, 


| best, everything considered, of the 


many annual events which have pre- 
‘ceded it. . } 

Three horse shows, all sponsored 
by organizations experienced and 
successful in such displays, are in- 
teresting the thousands whose care 
for ‘horses has never waned, despite 
the call of the motorcar and its su- 
‘perior speed. Today’s Metropolitan 
Driving Club event.is to be followed 
on Monday by the twenty-third an- 
nual horse show of the Chestnut Hill 
Club on the Chestnut Hill grounds 
Lof#the Longwood Cricket Club. On 
Friday and Saturday Millwood Hunt 
Club: gives its horse show, always an 
event in social and driving circles. 


Revival of Interest 


Keen revival of interest in the 
horse is seen in the. enthusiasm 
which is displayed by both exhibitor 
and spectator in these exhibitions 
which are fast returning to popular 
favor. For instance, the Chestnut 
Hill Show committee has received 
325. or more entries in 30 classes and 
it is expected that by ring time a 
greater number will leave the pad- 
dock. 

“Blue Fern,” owned by Miss Alice 
Stewart, daughter of George Stewart, 


‘is to be a popular entry in the jumper 


class at Chestnut Hill and again at 
the Millwood Hunt Club Show. 

At the Metropolitan Driving 
Club’s show today, 42 events were 
on the program, starting with model 
hackney horses at 9:30 and finishing 
at 6 this evening with open-to-all 
| jumpers. : 
| The crowds admired from afar 
i the glittering array of prizes tempt- 


Bi ingly displayed on a long table in 


| the ring back of the judges’ pavilion. 
' Cups, of course, predominated in the 
‘articles which the club gave to the 
exhibitors whose horses got the 
' coveted ribbons of distinction. 


| - Sir Knight Wins Honors 
In the earlier events, Sir Knight, 


a chestnut, ridden by Miss Gwendo- 
'len F. Wolf, won first honors as a 


i heavyweight saddler and later when | 


'in hand, as a model saddle horse. 


3 | In each of these events, Sir Knight. 


had 12 companion steeds vying for 


5 ! the high honor. 
7! Joseph Parson Wescott Jr.’s Sea- 


‘ton Easter was first among model 
| hackney horses while his Queen of 
‘the Movies got third ribbon. The 


saddle ponies, not over 12.2 hands in | 
; height, made a most attractive morn- | 


| ing exhibit. “Sassy Susie,” ridden by. 
' Miss Ann Kenyon, won the honor, | 


‘while “Mighty Mite” of the Maple’ 


| Hill Farm got second. 


1 In the model saddle horse class, | 


‘| which Sir Knight led, Judge Arthur 
; Black of the Probate Court led his 
own “Red Roberts” through : the 
paces. 

The Chestnut Hill Show will begin 
Monday at 9:30 and continue till all 
classes are judged. 

Pror inent among today’s exhibit- 
ors were: Reginald Bird, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bayard Tuckerman Jr., Mrs. I. 
Tucker Burr Jr., Louis K. Liggett, 
Capt. A. - -P. 
-Thayer, Mr. aud ‘Mrs. George S. West 
‘and George S. Wes: Jr., Mr. ind Mrs. 
| Andrew Adie, Richart 
‘and Mrs. Gardiner H, Fiske. 


ish people. ‘ 1916 and 1918 before the passage of 


the Eighteenth Amendment and of 


ENGLISH BY-ELECTION 
IS WON BY LABOR 


By Cable from Monitor Bureaw 


LONDON, May 29—The first by- 
election after the general strikes re- 
sulted in big victory for Labor, whose 
candidate, J. P. Gardner, in North 
Hammersmith, a thickly populated 
area on the outskirts of London, ob- 
tained the comfortable majority of 
more than 2600 over. the combined 
figures of the Conservative and Lib- 
eral opponents. Only about half the 
electorate, which numbers 44,000, in- 
cluding 15,000 women, went to the 
polls. 

The last election was won easily by 
the Conservatives in a straight coy- 
test, and at the previous election La- 
bor’ had a narrow majority in a three- 
cornered fight; in the election before 
that the Conservatives won when 
there were also three candidates. 
The present election, therefore, is 
held to indicate a definite Labor 
trend in the district and to show the 
unmistakable sympathy of the elec- 
tors for the coal miners. On the 
other hand, it is noted with interest 
that some 20,000 electors did not take 
the trouble to go to the polls. 


PULLMAN SURCHARGE 
REMOVAL FAVORED 


WASHINGTON, May 29 (4)—The 
Senate Interstate Commorrs (™ a 
tee today favorably reported a bill to; Cornoration, to complete the sale, 
remove railroad Ful!man surcii’.23.)/and he complied with instructions. 


congressional district where there 
was any doubt about the sentiment of 
the people being properly expressed 
through ' their representative in 
Washington, candidates of the oppo- 
site persuasion opposed the re-elec- 
tion of those already in Congress in 
both the primaries and the elections, 


best expressed.their yiews and yet 
each succeeding Congress since 1916 
has been “drier” than the one pre- 
ceding it. 

At the State ies yesterday Mr. 
Sawyer sought to introduce a Dill 
calling for a Massachusetts referen- 
dum on the question,of modifying 
the Volstead act. The House Rules 
Committee voted that the rules ought 
hot to be suspended so as to give 
consideration to such a measure at 


read the Hotise voted 122 to 68 
against consideration. 


SHIPPING BOARD ENDS 
SHIP SALE OPPOSITION 


contract by which the five Ameri- 
can-Oriental Line ships are to be 
turned over to R. Stanley Dollar has 
been signed at the Shipping Board. 

The board, after receiving a res- 
olution of protest from the Senate 
Commerce Committee against the 
sale, voted, 4 to 2, to instruct Elmer 


Pals and Participan ts 


Saltonstall 


MISS ALICE STEWART AND “BLUE FERN” 


1920, 1922 and 1924; when in every | 


the people deciding which candidate | 


this time, and when the report was, 


WASHINGTON, May 29 (4)—The, 


E. Crowley, president of the Flicet | 


Great Britain’s mos: prized golfing 
trophy. 

For a time during the morning 
round it looked as if Sweetser might 


have a real fight on his hands and 
possibly fail to grasp the coveted 
honor after coming so near to it. 


GOAL IN INDIANA 
IS ENFORCEMENT 


Modificationists See No En- 
couragement Despite Pro- 
hibition Silence 


| 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 29 (Spe- 
cial)—Advocates of a relaxation of 
‘prohibition laws gain no encourage- 
ment in the platform of Indiana Re- 
publicans or the oratory which 
marked the state convention of the 
party here. Without direct reference 
to the subject, the keynote address 
of Arthur R. Robinson, junior United 
States Senator, was accepted as ex- 
pressing the attitude of Indiana re- 
publicanism in the declaration, “We 


believe thoroughly in law enforce- 
ment.” The platform is silent on 
prohibition. 

The Republican ticket for the No- 
vember election was completed in a 
one-day meeting this week which ran 
smoothly under control of the forces 
behind James E. Watson, senior Sen- 
ator. Both in the platform, contain- 
ing outspoken indorsement of the 
vote of Senators Watson and Robin- 
son against the World Court, and ‘in 
the applause which greeted Senator 
Watson’s explanation of his disagree- 
ment with President Coolidge on that 
issue, the expressions of the conven- 
tion were a Watson triumph. 

The platform pledges work toward 
relief legislation for the farmer, total 
abstention from the League of 
Nations and the World Court, rigid 
enforcement of the immigration law 
'and deportation of undesirable 
aliens, continued governmental 
economy and reduced taxation, the 
protective tariff and an expanded 
program for aiding World War 
veterans. 

One woman is on the ticket. Mrs. 
Grace Banta Urbahns, appointed 
State Treasurer upon the passing of 
her husband, B. H. Urbahns, who held 
that office: was renominated. O!ier 
candidates chosen are: Frederick FE. 
Schortemeir, Indianapolis, Secretary 
of State; Lewis S. Bowman; Rich- 
mond, Auditor; Charles Biederwolf, 
Fort Wayne, clerk of Supreme and 
Appellate Courts; Julius C. Travis, 
La Porte, and Clarence R. Martin, 
Indianapolis, judges of Supreme 
Court; Charles F. Remy,- Indianap- 
olis, Solon Enloe, Danville, Willis C. 
McMahan, Crown -Point,. and -Alonzo 
L. Nichols, Winchéster, judges of Ap- 
pellate Court. 


: June 3, , 


Democratic candidates will be nom- 
inated in a state convention here 


hole, when he did about everything | 
a golfer should not do, scoring a bad | 
7. Meanwhile the former Yale Uni- 
versity star, keeping his head and | 
taking advantage of his several sea- | 
sons of championship experience, | 
went along the even tenor of his | 
golfing way and played at his best. 

The Scotchman went from bad to | 
worse, and the end came at the | 
thrity-first hole. Sweetser’s victory | 
was given generous cheers by the) 
sportsmanlike crowd, and some 
American “rah rahs” were heard | 
from his fellow countrymen in the big! 
gallery, estimated at 6000, that fol-, 
lowed the match. 


Sweetser accomplished this feat 
on the same course where in 1920 
Robert A. Gardner, captain of this | 
year’s United States Walker Cup 
team, went down fighting in the 
Only other battle for the British 
amateur crown in which a native- 
born American reached the final. 
Gardner was defeated by Cyril J. 
H. Tolley on the  thirty-seventh 
green. Walter J. Travis, who won 
the title 22 years ago, while termed 
an American, was born in Australia. 

The feature of the morning play 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 4) 
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BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
TO HOLD CONFERENCES 


By-Cable from Monitor Bureav 

LONDON, May 29—The West In- 
dian conference which has been sit- 
ting since May 13 has completed its 
chief work, it is learned. This is the 
preparation of a scheme for the 
establishment of a permanent confer- 
ence for the British West Indies, 
British Guiana and Honduras which 
will deal with the interests of these 
colonies as the Imperial Conference 
does for the Dominions. 
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of Boston and East Boston business 
‘men. Delay can do no harm, he con- 
‘tinued, since a lapse of 18 months is 
allowed under terms of the bill any- 


| way. Provisions of the bill should be 


given much additional study, the 
Governor said. 

Representatives from East Boston 
urged passage of the bill in the House 
session this morning, and argued that 
it would give their community a re- 


'birth of comercial prosperity and big- 


‘ger business. 


Last Days of Legislature 
Fitting Close to Active 
and Interesting Session 


With a record of solid achieve- 
ment listed on the statute books to 
its credit, the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature prepared to end its 1926 ses- 
sion today, and members of one of 
the most historic deliberative assem- 
blies anywhere are returning to their 
constituencies, satisfied that, at any 


rate, the charge of inactivity cannot 
be sustained against them. 

The Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts—one of the few re- 
maining state legislatures which 
meets every year—is regarded among 
students of government as a leader 
in advanced legislation and efficient 
parliamentarianism, as well as be- 
ing one of the oldest representative 
assemblies in the world. This year, 
observers believe, its reputation for 
forward-looking legislation has been 
observed. 

The law enforcement bills, the 
huge water supply project, reforms 
in taxation, a particularly efficient 
and moderate state budget, many in- 
tricate problems dealing with af- 
fairs of the metropolitan district, in- 
vestigations of workmen’s compen- 
sation, studies of conditions in the 
state employ, and numerous plans 
looking to definite settlement, all tes- 
tify to the energy of the 1926 law- 
makers. 

Critics Expected to Appear 

Critics are expected to assert that 
because-a considerable number of im- 
portant bills have been negatived by 
definite rejection, or given the more 
polite quietus of “reference to the 
next annual session,” the session has 
been non-productive. It is true that 
many matters have not been acted 
upon favorably. Reactionary views 
have prevailed in several notable 
cases, but in none is it clearly estab- 
lished that delay for another year or 
two will not do more good than harm. 
After all is said and done, facts of 
the matter, by a mere tabulation, show 


.| clearly that legislative accomplish- 


ments have been achieved in which 


‘|any assembly might well take pride. 


From a single statistical basis, the 
fact is attested. | 

‘ ‘Aside from the definite, construc- — 
tive work, the most outstanding fea- 
ture of the year was the extent to 
which Governor Fuller sought to con- 
trol legislation. Beginning mildly, 
early in the session, but working up 
to a full-stopped cresendo, the rela- 
tions betwen the Executive and the 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 4) 
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GREECE UNABLE 
 'TOFIND PREMIER 
General Paraskevopoulos 


Gives Up Attempt—Presi- 
dent to Hold the Office 


By Special Cable 
ATHENS, May 29—After fruitless 
efforts, General Paraskevopoulos has 


declined to form a Cabinet and is/[ 


proposing soon to leave for Paris, 
The Christian Science Monitor rep- 
resentative understands. Though offi- 
cial circles keep silence regarding 
the reasons for his failure, it is stated 
that President Pangalos considered 
absurd the claims advanced by the 
Cartel parties, namely, the immedi- 
ate holding of free elections, the 
freedom of the press, the suppression 
of martial law, the promulgation of 
the Constitution and its revision by 
the coming Chamber, as he asserts 
that he does not need the assistance 
of these parties who were condemned 
by the people in electing him Presi- 
dent. 

He insists that what he wanted 
was to lighten the burden, heavily 
pressing on him as Premier and 
President, and that was the only 
reason he desired to entrust the pre- 
miership to a man able to command 
general respect. The parties mis- 
interpreted General Paraskevopou- 
los’ mission and made extravagant 
demands, which forced President 
Pangalos to refuse and to put an end 
to all bargaining. 

President Pangalos declares that 
no further effort will be made to find 
a substitute for General Paraskevo- 
poulos and the Government will re- 
main in his hands,in conformity with 
the mandate given him by the popu- 
lar vote. He proposes to launch elec- 
tions for a new Chamber when the 
propitious hour arrives, but when 
that will be official quarters have no 


idea. 


Week-End Pops Programs 


TONIGHT 
INTERCOLLEGIATE NIGHT 


March, “Maine to California’’.Sousa 
Overture to “Pique-Dame’’...Suppé 
Waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue 
Eenene a : 
Fantasia, “Faust” 
“Procession of Bacchus”....Delibes 
iolin Solos: 
e (a) Lotus Land.... Scott-Kreisler 
(b) Rondo .....-. Mozart-Kreisler 
Julius Theodorowicz 
Moszkovski 


Serenad 
Waltz, 

MONDAY NIGHT 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
“Stars and Stripes Forever’’..Sousa 
Overture to “La Forza del ee 


Prelude to “The Deluge”’ i! 
Saint-Saéns 
Fantasia, ‘Tosca’ 
“America” 
“Spanish Caprice” ..eccccsseses 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Dance of the Sylphs” Berlioz 
“Deep River” .....Burleigh-Jacchia 
Ballet of the Hours from “La 
Gioconda” Ponchielli 
“The Star Spangled Banner’”’ 
Selection, “Mlle. Modiste’’..Herbert 
“Narcissus” Nevin 
“American Patrol’ 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


“The Bohemian Girl,” costume event, 
Boston Square and Compass Club, 448 
Beacon Street, 8. 

“Lilac Time,’’ Arnold Arboretum, For- 
est Hills path. 

Public exhibition of “Holm Lea” es- 
tate, Jamaica Plain, lasts through Mon- 
day, 9 to 6. 

' EVENTS TOMORROW 


Frée public lectures on Christian Sci- 
ence by William E. Brown, C. S. B., 
member of the Board of tureship of 
The MotHer Church, The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Boston,, Mass., one 
under the auspices of First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Framingham, in Civic 
League Hall, Concord Street, 3:30 p. m., 
the other under the auspices of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Malden, in 
Mystic Theater, Pleasant Street, 8 p. m. 


Dinner concert, Boston Square and |: 


Compass Club, 12:30 to 3. 
“Lilac Sunday,” Arnold Arboretum. 


EVENTS MONDAY 


Free public lecture on Christian Sci- 
ence by Richard J. Davis, C. S., member 
of the Board of Lectureship of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of Christian Science So- 
ciety, Sharon, in the Town Hall, 
at 8 p. m. 

Workhorse parade, Berkeley Street at 
Commonwealth Avenue, 9. 

Chestnut Hill Annual Horse Show, 
Longwood Cricket Club, 9:30 


Model yacht exhibit, auspices of the | 


North Bennet Street Industrial School, 
Twentieth Century Club, June 1 to 5, 
10 to. 5,° daily. 
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Rugs 


(1) How many hours a year does the American boy sleep, eat, play? 
(2) What is the familiar epithet of the wets to discredit enforcement? 
(3) How do Germany’s exports correspond with its imports? 

(4) How did a business woman earn the title of “unusual hostess”? 

(5) How may new potatoes be skinned easily? 

(6) Why should women “put their hands across the sea”? 


These Questions Were Answered in 


' | Yesterday's MONITOR 


Throng Gathers fe 


of Memorial 


or Dedication 
to John Ericsson 


Another Link Forged as Swedish Crown Prince Joins 
President for the Unveiling. 


WASHINGTON, May 29—Another 
link in the chain of friendship that 
binds America to Europe is being 
forged here as Gustavus Adolphus, 


Crown Prince of Sweden, joins with 
the President of the United States 
in unveiling the statue of John 
Ericsson, inventor of the first effec- 
tive ironclad battleship in the world, 
and one of the most potent forces 
in helping to preserve the American 
Union. 

The memorial occupies a place in 
West Potomac Park near the river 
and just below the massive Lincoln 
Memorial. It isssimple in design and 
modest in proportion, depicting the 
ironmolder and the inventive genius 
of Ericsson, two stanch figures sym- 
bolizing intense potential strength 
and genius. It was provided by 
Americans, many of them of Swedish 
origin, acknowledging as their ideal 
the life of Ericsson, dedicated in 
gratitude to the country of his birth 
and in loyal devotion to that of his 
adoption. ; 

Multitude Hears Message 

A great multitude hears the mes- 
sage of Sweden to America and 
America to Sweden, thousands of 
miles in all directions over the United 
States by radio, and participates in 
the splendid welcome accorded the 
Prince, the Princess Louise and 
President Coolidge as they appear 
for the ceremonies. 

President Coolidge tells the audi- 
ence that the monument should 
stand as a reminder to our citizens 
of various races that although he, 
whose memory it serves and they 
may have differed in race they 
were yet bound by the tie that sur- 
passes race in the communion of a 
common spirit. In his words he car- 
ried the great American thought that 
he who makes ‘this land his home, 
whatever his place of birth, what- 
ever his race—becomes a part of one 
common land, that in this country 
the citizens are united as one people 
in a common destiny. 

He emphasizes that the assemblage 
is not for the purpose of setting 
one people above another but rather 
to glory in the achievements of one 


man and his race as a pre-eminent 
example of the superb contribution 
which has been made by many dif- 
ferent nationalities to the cause of 
America. 

He pays tribute to the courage’ and 
the devotion to home of the Swedish 
people which he calls the foundation 
of patriotism and speaks of their 
reverence for religion, which is the 
foundation of moral power. 

Touches Briefly on Battle 


The President touches but briefly 
on the battle of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac, the two ironclad ships 
whose famous battle in Hampton 
Roads, Va., resulting in the with- 
drawal of the Merrimac, was one of 
the factors that changed the course 
of -the Civil War, reminding the 
audience that it was Ericsson who 
built the Monitor, Dahlgren who 
armed her, and Worden who manned 
her in battle, a significant example 
of the power of the Norse element 
in the American Navy. 

The Crown Prince acknowledges 
the tributes paid by President Cool- 
idge to him, his homeland and his 
countrymen, expresses “heartfelt 
thanks” and bows many times in 
response to the Ovation of the as- 
semblage. He seems deeply moved 
as he expresses his appreciation of 
the reception tendered him on his 
first visit to America, 

He bespeaks rejoicing at the un- 
veiling of “this mighty symhol 
erected by the people and the Gov- 
ernment.of the United States to per- 
petuate their recognition of what 
Capt. John Ericcson achieved, not 
only at the crucial moment but dur- 
ing a lifetime of unremitting creat- 
ing.” 

The life achievements of John 
Ericsson, he is saying, is to all 
Swedes expressive of something more 


significant than his great contribu-_ 


tions to modern science—the incar- 
nation of Sweden’s desires and hopes 
for unbroken friendship with Amer- 
ica. Of the great inventor he speaks 
as one who is both a promise and a 
fulfillment representing the common 
aims and aspirations of two free 
peoples imbued alike with demo- 
cratic ideals. 


CHICAGO CARPENTERS 
SIGN NEW AGREEMENT 


CHICAGO, May 29 (P)—Announce- 
ment.that union carpenters have 
signed a three-year agreement with 
a large group of general contractors 
is hailed as an important step toward 
peace in the Chicago building indus- 
try. 

The agreement provides for a 
closed shop, and a wage increase 
from $1.37% to $1.50 an hour, ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Burecu Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair and some- 
‘what warmer tonight and Sunday; 
gentle variable winds. 

Southern New England: Fair and 
somewhat warmer tonight and Sunday ; 
gentle and moderate variable winds. 


Official Temperatures 
(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 
Alban Memphis 76 
Montreal 
Nantucket .... 
New Orleans .. 
New York 


Pittsburgh ... 
Portland, Me... i 
Portland, Ore... 5 
San Francisco.. 


Des Moines se 
Eastport ... 
Galveston 


Jacksonville ... 
Kansas City ... 
Los Angeles ... 


High Tides at Boston 
Saturday, 1:33 p. m.; Sunday, 1:43 a. m. 


Washington 


Light all vehicles at 8:42 p. m. 


Permanent Waving 
$15 


Firs. Wicken 


1378A Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
~Aspinwall 9025 


Oriental Rugs 
Cleaned 
and Repaired 


Summer Storage 
City Oriental Rug Service Co. 
(20 years’ ence) 
69 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
Beach 3242 
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OPPOSITION 10 
REICH WEAKENS 


Spain and Brazil Will Not 
Veto German Admission 
to League Council 


By Special Cable 
PARIS, May .29—Brazil, besides 
Spain, will withdraw the veto which 
prevented the admission of Germany 
into the League of Nations last 
March. This important decision 
reaches Paris through the German 


Ambassador, Dr. Leopold von Hésch. 
who had a long conversation with 
Mello Franco, the Brazilian delegate. 
Spain has also unofficially notified 
Paris that it does not intend to main- 
tain at the September meetings its 
opposition to a permanent seat on 
the Council for Germany. Brazil and 
Spain do not necessarily abandon 
their own claims, but if their claims 


e| are unrealizable, then neither the 
58 | Brazilian nor the Spanish policy will 
Philadelphia ... $0 


be to act like a dog in the manger. 


The arrival of the Argentine in| 


the League after its absence is a new 


Final Clearance Sale 


COATS and DRESSES 


Exceptional opportunity to pur- 
chase a smart spring coat or 
dress at a great saving. Odd 
and sample garments suitable 
for all ‘occasions are to be sold 
regardless of former prices to 
make room for the summer 
frocks that are arriving daily. 


Louise Clothes Shop 


37 Temple Place, Boston 
(Over T. D. Whitney’s) 
== LOUISE LEVENSALOR——— 


| race which Brazil must consider. 


The Argentine is not officially a 
member of the League yet, but its 
delegate is participating in the 
work of the commission and, antici- 
pating its full return, makes known 
that it cannot recognize Brazil’s 
rfght to stand for South America. 
Spain, at the moment when interna- 
tional debates may arise around 
Morocco, has no desire to take up 
an antagonistic attitude to Germany 
or to displease France and England. 
The influence of France has been 
constantly. exercised toward the re- 
moval of obstacles against Germany’s 
entry, and direct negotiations have 
been pursued since March with the 
various governments. It is the ambi- 
tion of Aristide Briand to remain 
long enough at the Foreign Office to 
witnegs Germany’s admission to the 
league and consequently the’ Locarno 
pact, on which his political pres- 
tige depends, becoming operative. It 
is with satisfaction that it is learned 
that the diplomatic efforts are ap- 
parently crowned with success. 


CHICAGO STRANGERS 
FIND A WELCOME 


Sunday Evening Club Has 
Made Conspicuous Record 


a 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, May 29—Establishment 
of an endowment fund to place on 
a@ permanent basis, the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club here was discussed at the 
annual meeting of its trustees at 
which Clifford W. Barnes was re- 
elected president. Mr Barnes also 
is president of the Chicago Church 
Federation and is chairman of the 
Chicago Community Trust. 

The Sundey Evening Club, an un- 


denominational group that holds 
services in Orchestra Hall, on Michi- 
gan Avenue, in the down-town busi- 
ness district, with particular appeal 
to the stranger within the city, had 
an average attendance of 2300 in the 
congregation during the year just 
closed and an unnumbered host of 
members who tuned in on radiocast 
programs. 

Services will be continued Oct. 3, 
it ;was announced by Mr. Barnes. 
Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
Union Trust Company, was re-elected 
first vice-president of the club. Other 
vice-presidents who will serve again 
next year are John G. Shedd, who 
donated the vast Shedd aquarium to 
be built for Chicago’s benefit, near 
the municipal stadium and Field 
Museum of Natural History; John 
W. O'Leary, vice-president of the Chi- 


;cago. Trust Company and president 


of the, United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Horace W. Armstrong, 
president of a wholesale gracery 
company, and Richard C. Hall, re- 
tired official of a rubber company. 

Elmer T. Stevens, of Charles A. 
Stevens & Brothers, was re-elected 
secretary and Solomon A. Smith, 
president of the Northern Trust 
Company, again will serve as treas- 
urer.. 


SCOTTISH RITE HONORS 
PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY, May 29 (4)—High 
officials of the Scottish Rite Masonic 
Order of Mexico have just presented 
to President Calles a gold medal, 
“The degree of special merit.” The 
honor was conferred in-recognition 
of General Calles’ “capable services 
for Mexico as President.” 


SPAIN BUYS COLUMBUS MSS, 
MADRID, May 29 ()—The Span- 
ish Government has definitely ac- 
quired for ‘Spain the collection of 
manuscripts, maps and decunients 
once. belonging . to Christopher 
Columbus: «A royal decree sanction- 
ing the purchase of the collection 
from the Duke of Veragau, a direct 
descendant of Columbus, for about 
1,000,000 pesatas (about $155,000) has 
been signed by King Alfonso. : 
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Ladies Wrist Watch 
$24.00 


Seasonable Suggestions 
ARTHURWEFITT 


4] Winter St.4°F1. Boston 


requirement. 


Oval Sizes 
9 ft. x 12 ft........$24.96 
8 ft. x 10 ft........ $19.95 
6 ft. x 9 ft.........$14.75 
4 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft.6in. $8:75 
36 in. x 70 in....... $5.75 
27 in. x 54 Im....... $3.75 


R.H.White Co. 


BOSTON 
Mail and Telephone Orders Filled—Beach 3100 


The Most Attractive Summer Rugs 


Adding color, ‘comfort and luxury to the porch, sun parlor 
or livingroom. 


Oval and Oblong Rush Rugs 


(Reversible) 


. Made of sturdy twisted rush—very durable and artistic. 
Colors, designs and sizes to meet every exacting ahd unusual 


Chenille 


Braided Rugs 
( Reversible ) 

Different Designs on Each 

Side—Very Artistic 
20 in. x 36 in......; $4.50 
27 in. x 54 in....... $8.50 
30 in x 60 in.......$10.75 
36 in. x 70 in....... $15.50 


8rd Floor 


TRISH EXPLAIN © 
RUSSELL CASE 


Minister of Justice States 
That He Was Unfriendly 
to Free State 


DUBLIN, May 29 (4)—The reason 
why Charles Edward Russell, the 
American Socialist, was refused per- 
mission to land in England, unless he 


would give a guarantee not to visit 
the Irish Free State, the Secretary 
of the Minister of Justice here said, 
was that Mr. Russell’s name was con- 
tained in papers seized on Patrick 
Garland, a New York man, who was 
arrested in April as he landed at 
Cobh (Queenstown). 

These papers, the secretary said, 
stated that Russell was to visit Ire- 
land in May. The papers recom- 
mended Mr. Russell to the irregulars 
and indicated that he was coming to 
Ireland with an unfriendly object to- 
ward the Free State, the secretary 
said. 

The secretary declared the Free 
State had information that Mr. Rus- 
sell was “unfriendly to the Free 
State.” He said he understood Mr. 
Russell’s passport was viséd by the 
British consul at New York and not 
by the Free State representative, 
adding: 

“We have information that he was 
unfriendly to the Free State and we 
have reasons to suppose he really 
was coming here for the sake of 
propagating anti-Free State views.” 


Mr. Russell Will Not Land 
on Conditional Permission 


PARIS, May 29 (#)—Charles E. 
Russell, the American Socialist, ex- 
cluded from England several days 
ago, will decline any conditional 
permisison to land, he said, comment- 


ing on newspaper reports that he 
would be permitted to visit England 
if he would stay out of Ireland. 

Mr. Russell already had planned to 
leave tomorrow for England to meet 
his wife, after which he intended to 
go to Rotterdam and thence to Mont- 
reaux, Switzerland, for the summer. 
He declared that he would cancel his 
voyage to London, although he has 
no wish to visit Ireland at this time, 
if the British authorities insist on 
any condition being attached to per- 
mission to visit the country. 

He said he is still unable to desig- 
nate any motive for his exclusion 
beyond speeches or magazine articles 
In which he criticized the British 
foreign policy as well as that of 
Ireland. 

Reviewing the exclusion episode, 
Russell said he and Mrs. Russell 


Embassy in Washington. Just before 
reaching Queenstown, Mrs. Russell, 
who. had never before been in Ire- 
land, decided to stop over and visit 
the country in company with a 
Canadian war nurse. Russell planned 
to go on to Plymouth and have Mrs. 
Russell join him in England later. 
At Queenstown, Mr. Russell said, his 
wife was passed by. the officials and 
went for a walk, while awkaiting de- 
parture of her train. When she re- 
turned to the station she was de- 
tained .by.secret service men, who 
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Exclusive 
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each received a visé from the British | . 


informed her that she had no right 
to land and that she would be 
watched during her stay in the 
country. Mrs. Russell is now at Dub- 
lin, he said. 


Ireland and Great Britain 
Bound by Agreement 


LONDON, May 29 (4)—The refusal 
of the British immigration officials 
to permit Mr. Russell, the American 
Socialist, to land at Plymouth from 
the Steamer President Roosevelt 
several days ago, it is reported, was 
based on an automatic reciprocal 
arrangement between the British 
and the Irish Free State govern- 
ments under which each declines to 
harbor anybody to whom the other 
has refused admission. 

Queenstown advices say the name 
of Mr. Russell was among those 
referred to in letters found in the 
possession of Patrick Garland, who 
gave a New York address and who 
was arrested late in April as he 
landed at Queenstown. Garland is 
alleged to have had in his possession 
at the time documents relating to 
activities of Irish Republican organ- 
izations in the United States and 
Ireland. It was said he would be 
charged with treason. 

In Dublin the Minister of Justice 
asserts that he had information that 
Mr. Russell was “unfriendly to the 
Free State,” and that he had come 
across the sea to carry on anti- 
Irish Free State propaganda. .ie 
added that if Mr. Russell could repu- 
diate the accuracy of this information 
and show that he was not associated 
with “Irregularism,” the Free State 
Government would be prepared to re- 
consider its exclusion decision. 

Individual views of departmental 
officials indicate that the Free State 
Government expected Mr. Russell 
was coming to England to’ lecture 
or write on behalf of the Republi- 
cans and accordingly was refused 
entrance. Great Britain, it is said, 
had no option under the reciprocal 
agreement but to exclude the So- 
cialist writer unless he would under- 
take not to go into the Free State. 
It is understood Mr. Russell declined 
to enter into such an arrangement. 


HISTORY RESEARCH 
FUND GETS $25,000 


Beveridge Shows Value 
of Accurate Data 


Mr. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 29—A gitt of 
$25,000 by the Carnegie Corporation 
to the American Historical Associa- 
tion which is now seeking a fund of 
$1,000,000 to aid historical research 
was announced at the opening dinner 
of the campaign held last night at’ 
the University Club. The gift is to 
serve as a revolving fund for the 
publication of historical works. 
The view that an accurate knowl- 
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edge of American history has a prac- 
tical bearing on the careers of busi- 
ness men, political leaders and 
school children was expressed by 
speakers at the dinner. Meager 
salaries paid to hundreds of young 
scholars showing an “heroic spirit” 
in conducting thorough historical 
researches were also referred to by 
Albert J. Beveridge, author of the 


“Life of John Marshall,” and for- 
merly United States Senator from 


indiana. 

“There is not a single subject in 
Congress which can be handled 
wisely and intelligently without an 
accurate knowledge of history,” Mr. 


Beveridge said. “I could wish noth-|:! 


ing better for the Nation than that its 
outstanding business men _ should 
become actively interested in history. 
Historians and the teachers of his- 
tory are really the men who shape 
the public opinion of our country.” 
Prof. Edward P. Cheney of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania spoke, and 
messages were received from Charles 
E. Hughes and from Frederick J. 
Turner of Harvard. ) 


EARLY TRIAL ORDERED 
IN C. W. MORSE CASE 


WASHINGTON, May 29 (4)—Im- 
mediate trial of Charles W. Morse of 
New York and others, under an in- 
dictment returned in New York in 
1922, has been ordered by John E. 
Sargent, Attorney-General. The in- 
dictment charged conspiracy to use 
the mails to defraud in connection 
with the sale of stock of the United 
States Steamship Company. 

Fletcher Dobyns of Chicago has 
been designated as a special assist- 
ant to prosecute the case. He prob- 
ably will be assisted by Sylvester R. 
Rush of the Department of Justice. 

The Morse Corporation was_organ- 
ized and controlled by Morse and 
his sons, Harry F., Benjamin W., and 
Edwin A., who, the Department of 
Justice said, are the principal de- 
fendants. It is expected the case 
will be brought to trial within 60 
days. 


MR, SILZER GETS OFFICE 


NEW YORK, May 29—George S. 
Silzer, former Governor of New 
Jersey, was elected chairman of the 
Port of New York Authority at a 
meeting of that body. He succeeds 
Julian A. Gregory of East Orange. 
Mr. Silzer’s term as commissioner 
is for five years. 
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“to ‘Pursue Powerful Pol- 


" Senate, in the course of a debate on 
_ the estimates of the Foreign Office. 


Was made yesterday afternoon by 


yee 


4 NEW MANDATES 
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TAL Y DEMANDS © 
SHARE IN ANY. 


ois Zz 


Fascist Gov hs Intends 


~ ley, Says Mussolini 


. By Special Cable 


Rome, May 29—A most important 
Beecement on Italian foreign policy 


" Benito ‘Mussolini, the Premier, in the 


- The Italian attitude on various prob- 


»undoubtedly welcomed abroad, where 

uneasiness is felt about certain as- 

pects of ‘the Fascist foreign policy. 
Two points deserve special: men- 


|, tion. They reflect clearly the line 


" Italy intends to adopt as regards two 


4 ‘vital questions directly affecting the 


ue: 


1. “Nothing will be given to any- 


' body before Italy’s share has been 
- obtained,” declared Signor Mussolini. 
’ This was believed to mean that Italy 
' should be preferred to Germany in 
' any eventual concession of mandates. 


2. 


for the League 


Attitude Toward Locarno 


Referring to the treaty of Locarno, | 
Signor Mussolini emphasized its im- | lation here 
portance, adding that Italy would! Mosul pourparlers 


have committed a colossal error if | 


k it had remained isolated in Europe— ! 
> if it had not joined the British guar- 


~ pact 


antee in any power pact. 

The Premier further explained why | 
the guarantee contemplated in this 
was not extended to the 
Brenner. Such an extension not only 


' would lead to a ehange in the re- 


_ spective positions of the different 


countries, which Italy was anxious to 
avert, but Germany could not guar- 
antee -territory that did not belong 
to it. So long as Italy’s neighbor on 


the Brenner remains Austria, Italy 


feels strong enough to defend it 


without foreign aid. 


Signor Mussolini admitted that the 


_. Lacarno Pact was important, but its 
_ so-called spirit received a serious 


- watched closely. 


blow by the Russo-German Treaty, 
the application of which .should be 
Italy favored 1im- 
mediate admission to the League. it 


' Was dangerous and inopportune to 
' -prevent or retard Germany’s admis- 
- sion, as such a delay would oniy 
; strengthen the relations of Germaty). 
| and Russia. 


s imperialism, the Premier described it 


Italian Imperialism 
Turning to the question of Italian 


' -aS an expression of dignity on the 


Ep part of Italians, who were beginning 


a ‘to feel ‘the position of their country, 
' adding that it was not aggressive or 
'- one preparing the way for war. 


“The Fascist Government,” _he 


 gaid, “does not intend to disturb the 
peace of the world, but wants to} 


om pursue a p@werful policy, as has 


a already been Shown, settling ami- 


- eably all _ questions which might 


x -easily- have led Italy into conflicts 


& in some sections.” -Italy would wel- 


ae come disarmament, 


on condition 


_. that it is not restricted to land, but 
| extended to sea and air. “Italy will 
| not disarm until all other states are 


disarmed effectually, for it would 


¢ risk its independence and liberty.” 


BULGARIA RATIFIES 


TREATY WITH TURKEY 


ws 


~ Bu Special Cable 


SOFIA, May 29—Bulgaria, which 
long. ago 


re-established 


| diplomatic connections with all its 
2 g former enemies, has by a vote of the 


” National Assembly ratified a “treaty 


ee everlasting friendship” with its 


‘former ally, Turkey, which restores 


' the amicable relations between the 


Bulgarian people and the State 


- - which held them in bondage for 500 


years. 
Owing to its cruelty, Turkey in- 


’ spired all the patriotic songs, stories 


e+ 


and heroic exploits of the Bulgarians, 
and it relinquished its slaves only 


after a desperate struggle, which 
_. event the whole Bulgarian nation is 


4 


<F 
Be 


now celebrating in an impressive 
semi-centennial celebration. 


- BOXER TRUSTEE BOARD 
-~ADVISED BY COMMITTEE 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, May 29—The formation! 


of a board of: trustees consisting 
marily of Chinese and partly of Brit- 
-ish members is advocated by the 


EMorer indemnity advisory commit- 
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‘MOSUL AGREEMENT 


items engaging the attention of the | 
" world’s diplomatists was clearly out- | 
lined by the Italian Foreign Minister, 

' whose repeated assertions that Italy | 
desires to follow a peaceful policy is | 


; The Fascist Government is ab- | 
- solutely intransigent as regards 
| idea of unanimity 
- Council. 


the 


regular 


! tee, which has just completed an in- 
quiry into the method to be adopted. 
for applying the balance of the in- 
demnity to education in China, ac-- 
cording to an official statement is~ 
sued here. 

The British Government decided’ 
some time ago to return the balance 
of the indemnity to the Chinese peo- 
ple as had been done by several other 
nations, and to earmark the fund for 
educational purposes, but it has not 
hitherto been decided how the fund’ 
will be used. The Government, has 
accepted the proposal which involved 
an amendment of British legislation, 
for which the consent of Parliament 
is necessary. Details as regards 
constitution, personnel and method of 
appointment of the members of the 
board have not yet finally been 
settled. 


NOW WITHIN SIGHT 


Matter of Darn. Ansoeding to 
Turkish Press 


By Special Cable 

CONSTANTINOPLE, May 29—De- 
spite the lack of official confirma- 
tion, the persistent publication of 
statements that the settlement of the 
Mosul dispute is within easy sight, 
has nevertheless proved sufficient 
cause for a remarkable rise in the 
value of the Turkish lira. Great con- 
sternation was evident yesterday 
among the big business men when 
the rate of exchange reached 864 
piastres to the pound sterling as 
against 900 the week previously, and 
the sudden recovery of Turkish 
moneys-had a serious result on many 
people. 

None of ithe:reports now in circu- 

regarding the present 
mention terri- 
| torial questions, but all are unani- 
mous in declaring that the question 
of primary importance is the finan- 
cial compensation for the loss of 
Mosul oil, the Turks being anxious to 
‘obtain part of Irak’s share in the 
petrol exploitations. 
Owing to the absence of official 
information, it is difficult to say 
when the negotiations are likely to 
terminate, but if one takes the Turk- 
ish press as a criterion, it is only a 
matter of days. 


DE JOUVENEL LEAVES 
SYRIA FOR FRANCE 


By Special Cable 
BEIRUT, May 29% — Henry de 
Jouvenel, the French High Commis- 
sioner, is leaving for France to 
report to his Government in con- 
nection with the mandates commis- 
sion meeting in June at Geneva. Al- 
though the country is comparatively 
tranquillized following the French 
occupation of Sueida, the Jebel is 
still in Druse hands and Damascus 
unpacified. 

Extremist Nationalists,’ distrusting 
the French promises regarding con- 
stitutional reforms and the early 
conclusion of a Franco-Syrian 30- 
year agreement replacing the man- 
date, threatened to organize riots to- 
day in connection with © M. de 


BERENGER FIRM 
FOR DEBT PLAN 


Ambassador Is to Defend 
Agreement Reached 
With United States 


—— 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 


PARIS, May 29—Henry Berenger, 
French Ambassador to the United 


States, is back in Paris, after his 


has an American controller. France 
remains free. Yet the discussions 
about the safeguarding clause were 
unreal in that there is not a pros- 
pect of Germany defaulting under 
the Dawes plan. Seymour Parker 
Gilbert was convinced that Germany 
would pay. If this were true and it 
could not be doubted, then France 
would receive payments which would 
enable it to pay its own debts. 

M. Berenger added that President 
Coolidge charged him to convey to 
the President and the Premier as- 
surances of his personal sentiments 
and those of the American people 
of admiration and sympathy for the 
work of restoration and peace pur- 


sued by France. 
= 


MISS FRANCES M. STERLING 
Honorary Treasurer of Alliance. 
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WOMEN AT PARIS CONFERENCE 
OPPOSE SEX DISCRIMINATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


side of family living and to interest 
herself in outside affairs. 

The exhibit included interesting 
types of modern small homes with 
“living-kitchens” and “kitchen cor- 
ners” with furniture and equipment 
which is attractive and easy to clean. 
Labor-saving devices, new types of 
stoves, ‘attractively set tables, and 
various ways to prepare food were 
shown and lectures were given on 


Leaders in International Suffrage Alliance Movement 


MISS ROSA MANUS 
Secretary of Holland Auxiliary. 


Washington mission, and means to 
defend vigorously 
ment reached. It is possible there 
will be a certain delay in bringing 
the subject before the Chamber, for 
it must first be detailed in reports 
by the commission. But although 
opposition has manifested itself 


boldly, there is a general feeling that 
repudiation is unthinkable. 

M. Berenger, in a statement to the 
press, said he was ready to explain 
the points which aroused objections. 
The arrangement was the best pos- 
sible in the circumstances. The 
chief thing for France was to have 
a respite during the five difficult 
years ahead. The terms for these 
years are extremely light, and after- 
wards the task will be easier. It was 
necessary to keep the friendship of 
America. It was necessary that the 
friendship be‘on a basis of equality 
and M. Berenger insisted that he had 
kept French independence intact. 

He did not want the Dawes plan 
for France. Had there been a safe- 
‘guarding clause which would have 
linked French payments with French 
resources American supervision 


Jouvenel’s departure. 


-| would have: been implied, 


_ Germany 


the debt agree-|. 


NEW SENATORS 
NAMED IN ITALY 


Buy Special Cable 

ROME, May 29—In view of the 
coming reform of the Senate, it was 
believed that no new senators would 
be created, but Thursday evening an 
official announcement was made to 
the effect that the under-secretaries 
of state for war, navy and air—Gen- 
erals Cavallero and Bonzani and 
Admiral Strani—were/ made mem- 
bers of the upper house. 

This honor was bestowed on the 
three principal collaborators. with 
Benito Mussolini in instituting the 
recent reforms in Italy’s fighting 
services. 


AIR MAIL ROUTES REOPENED 
By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, May 29—The air mail 

routes from London to Zurich and 

London to Toulouse, Casablanca and 

Oran, via Paris, were reopened yes- 

terday. Beginning June 3 two air- 

plans will leave every Thursday for 


Toulouse and Dakar, in West Africa. 
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the name of the product, Ajax Six, is 
herewith changed to Nash Light Six. 


Sothat Nash models are now available 
in 3 Series—differing as to wheelbase 
but identical in their high standards of 


workmanship— _ 


—the NEW Light Six series (formerly 
the Ajax Six); the Special Six series; 
and Advanced Six sadiets—ennbenc- 
ing 16 different models with a price 
range from $865 to $2090 f. o. b.. 


a 


This announcement of the change in name from Ajax Six to Nash 
Light Six also marks the greatest five month period of business in 


The upward soaring demand during January, February, March, 
April and May drove total sales and production to a figure approxi- 
mating 70% of the total sales for the whole of - year. 
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MME. MALATERRE-SELLIER 
Leader of Paris Group of Workers. 


the preparation of food, household | 
economy and bookkeeping and the 
position of women as producers and 
consumers. 

British delegates are particularly 
interested in the prospective discus- 
sions on this resolution since the 
English members of the Alliance 
have been following closely the work 
of the Women’s Electrical Associa- 
tion and the Women’s Engineering 
Society formed in London. 

The Women's Engineering Society 
was the first small group of technical 
women to attempt to interest the 
non-technical women in the poten- 
tial value of electricity as a labor- 
saving agent in the nome and as a 
means of ridding cities of the smoke 
nuisance. The society, which was 
started at the close of the war to 


open up the engineering profession 
to women, has conducted interna- 
tional conferances of women elgi- 
neers as well as having put the tech- 
nical knowledge of its members at 
the disposal of women in relation to 
home work, industry and business 
occupations. 

The Women’s Electrical Associa- 
tion, which has no trade interest, 
strives to promote the wider use of 
electricity in the service of women 
and to collect and distribute infor- 
mation on modern eiectrical appli- 
ances, their cost, methods of use, and 
economic advantages. Housing, town 
planning, hygien2 and domestic sci- 
ence propects are bringing techni- 
cally trained women together with 
non-professional women, and through 
lecturers women are veing told how 
houses may be wired, how fuses may 
be mended, and how the time and 
effort of householders may be saved 
through using new appliances. 


Norwegian women have had exhib- 
its and lectures on electrical devel- 
opment, and in the United States the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is conducting a national survey to 
determine how electrical power may 
be made available in communities 
which do not now have it, and how 
the equipment of homes with labor- 
saving devices for women’s use com- 
pares with the equipment of farm 
buildings and industrial plants for 
men’s work. 


The alliance representative in mak- 
ing the congress arrangements is 
Miss Rosa Manus, who is honorary 
organizer of the meeting, after serv- 
ing in a similar capacity for several 
preceding conventions of the organi- 
zatign. Miss Manus is secretary of 
the national auxiliary in Holland. 

The ‘eader of the Paris group of 
L’Union Nationale pour le Suffrage 
des Femmes, who is prominent on 
the arrangements committee, is Mme. 
| Malate: re- -Sellierm, who has received 

the Croix de la Legion d’Honneur, 
| the Croix de Guerre and the Prix de 
l’Academie Francaise for war servy- 
ices. 

Miss Frances M. Sterling of Lon- 
don, England, honorary treasurer of 
the alliance, is another prominent 
figure at the convention. 


BERLIN-PARIS AIR SERVICE 
By Special Cable 

BERLIN, May 29—The French and 
German airplanes flying between here 
and Paris arrived at their respective 
destinations Thursday, thus inaugu- 
rating a new era of continental air 
travel. For the initial flight a three- 
motored Junkers machine of the Luft 
Hansa Company was used, the cabin 
being comfortably equipped for 10 


resolution 


passengers and attendant cockpit, 
having room for a mechanic beside 
a pilot. The airplane was furnished 
with a wireless apparatus. The ma- 
chine was a G23, hitherto in the Ber- 
lin, Copenhagen and Malmo service. 
On the Berlin airplane there were 
three passengers, including the Luft 
Hansa director, Herr Merkel, while 
150 kilograms of cargo were carried. 


ARMY DIVISIONS 
MUTINY IN PORTUGAL 


Government, It Is Said, Domi- 
nates the Situation 


PARIS, May 29 (4)—Two army 
divisions in Portugal have mutinied, 
says a Havas Agency dispatch frome 
Lisbon. One division was stationed 


in northern Portugal and the other 
in the south. 

The dispatch adds that the Premier 
has announced that the Government 
will be able to dominate the situa- 
tion. 


LONDON, May 29 (4)—There has 
been intense political ferment in 
Portugal for the last fortnight on 
the question of the tobacco monop- 
oly, regarding which the Government 
has been accused of acting in a dic- 
tatorial and unconstitutional manner. 

Force was used on May 18 to dis- 
perse crowds demonstrating for and 
against the monopoly outside the 
Chamber of Deputies, where a stormy 
debate had ended in a decision to 
extend the legislative session until 
June 15 so that the estimates might 
be passed and the tobacco régime 
finally settled. 

The different parties in Parliament 
have been unable to agree on the 
problem, the opposition insisting 
upon free trade in that commodity. 

Dr. Jose Domingues Dos Santos, 
addressing a recent meeting of the 
Left Democrats, said that the Govern- 
ment, by behaving in dictatorial fash- 
ion, had laid itself open to being 
overthrown by any means whatso- 
ever. There would, he said, either be 
a dismissal of the Government or a 
revolution. 


BAPTISTS ADOPT TRUCE 
ON DISPUTED SUBJECTS 


WASHINGTON, May 28 (PF) — A 
providing for a_ six- 
months’ truce on controverted sub- 
jects between fundamentalists and 


modernists of the Northern Baptist 
Church has been adopted by the 
church’s convention. 

The resolution, offered by the Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Massee of Boston, was 
designed, he said, “to put ourselves 
distinctly and definitely in grace for 
any evangelistic service.” 


NO SUCCESSOR 
TO ABD-EL-KRIM 


Riffian Leader Relies on 
French Protection—Gives 
Interview to Correspondent 


PARIS, May 29 (#)—The Matin’s 
correspondent at Camp Giradot, Mo- 
rocco, has succeeded in seeing Abd- 
el-Krim, the vanquished Riffian chief- 
tain, nothwithstanding strict orders 
against interviewers. Abd-el-Krim 
was sitting in a low room with a 
dozen other persons. The interviewer 
asked the Riffian leader why he had 
not accepted the peace terms offered 
his emissaries by the French and 
Spanish at Oujda. 

“I could not surrender without 
further fighting,” replied Abd-el- 
Krim. “I knew I would be beaten, 
and I had above all confidence in the 
generosity of France. I put myself 
unconditionally at the disposal of 
the resident-general.” 

“Who is your successor?’ Krim 
was asked, and he replied “I haven’t 
any.” Asked what he meant to do, 
Krim, said: 

“IT am under the safe-keeping of 
France, whose sentiments toward the 
Mussulman populations [ know 
well.” 

General Boichut, the French com- 
mander, however, has promised Abd- 
el-Krim “all the honor due a valiant 
foe.” | 

“Why did you wage so cruel a 
war on us?” asked the correspond- 
ent. Krim replied, that, like Ger- 
many, he thought by carrying on the 
war as he did he would shorten it. 
Requested to state what had become 
of the foreigners employed by him 
Abd-el-Krim said the German, 
Klemps, injured himself while han- 
dling a grenade. He kept silence 
about the others. It is known, how- 
ever, says the correspondent, that 
they fled far to Tangier. 


LEBANESE ELECT PRESIDENT 


JERUSALEM, May 28 (4)—Charles 
Debbas, noted Arab leader, has been 
elected first President of the Leb- 
anese Republic by the National 
Assembly. 


Cherrie Chocolate 


a delicious new beverage 


made of the very best chocolate, rich 
dehydrated cream, and pure sugar. is 
ready to serve in 30 seconds by adding 
only boiling water. For quick use about 
the house, for children, for camping or 
while traveling, its delicious flavor. its 
gratifying wholesomeness and _ readv 
convenience will intrigue _ 
you. Sample 10c: 25 one- 

cup packages $1.00 postpaid. 


CHEERIE LEE CoO. 
303 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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‘Looking Ahead... !” 


(Our ranger who patrols the trackless forest knows the value of study- 
ing the contour of the country: through which he must pass. At each 
point of vantage he can foresee the difficulties which must be overcome 
and govern his preparations and plan of action accordingly. 


Your problem as a business man is more complex. The peaks and valleys of the 
graphic chart of business conditions cannot be forecast with certainty. To descend 
unprepared into one major depression might result in financial disaster. 


The personal equation enters largely 


nature of our service as trustee under a Living Trust. 


cA copy of our booklet, “ 


CONCERNING TRUSTS AND SILLS, 


” will be sent 


upon request. It discusses this subject in detail 
eAsk for Booklet SR-11 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


OLD COLONY 


Trust CoMPANY 


LACE 


167 SUMMER STREET. 


' 


When conditions are good, it is often well to withdraw a portion of your funds 
from the hazards of your business. These funds, if entrusted to us in the form 
of a Living Trust, would produce an income that would permit you to pass safely 
through a prolonged period of depression without undue privation or hardship 
to your family or yourself. 


into our Trust Department relations, and our officers will be glad to explain the 


17-COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PORTABLE VILLAGES GREET 
, MASSACHUSETTS MOTORISTS 


Model Groups of Cozy Cottages, There Today.and Gone 
Tomorrow, Prove to Be Traveling Exhibits of 
Built-While-You-W ait Summer Houses — 


Motorists in Massachusetts may 
come suddenly upon a beautiful little 
village that dots the meadow with its 
white and green-trimmed houses, 
convenient garages, neat little bird- 


houses perched high on poles, the 
entire establishment looking just as 
though it had stepped out of a story- 
book and onto the earth. 

A second inspection shows that the 
village is not inhabited, though the 
houses are furnished and the rambler 
roses climb over the arched gateway 
and over the porches. Then a tell- 
tale sign declares that the spic and 
span little village is really a model 
exhibit of portable houses which 
have been hauled there and set up 
in sections while the curious watched 
by the roadside to see a town grow. 

There are several of these spic 
and span villages which are here 
today and may be yonder tomorrow 
for they are all portable houses fixed 
up just as any summer camper wants 
his home by seashore, lake, river or 
hill fixed for himself and family 
during the hot days. 

Built in Sections 


Because the houses come in sec- 
tions one can get almost any sort of 
'_ one-story dwelling. Tell the makers 
of portable houses—the E. F. Hodg- 
son Company, the Pope & Cottle 
Company, the Brooks-Skinner Com- 
pany or any other concern of the 
kind—how many rooms you want, 
kitchen, bathroom, sun parlor, open 
fireplace and chimney and they’ll put 
your house where you say weeks 
sooner than any ordinary builder 
can. | 

One little model village in Sudbury 
makes one think of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp. Its so dainty, so 
clean, so sparklingly homelike as it 
nestles on the greensward, its 
sweeping main driveway frequented 
with delighted visitors who act as 
though they would like to tuck away 
this or that pretty cottage in the 
back of their car and have it for 
their very own. 

There are birdhouses by the score 
and prim and capacious garages. 
There are dove cotes of latest pat- 
tern, one and two and eight-room 
houses. Around some of the cottages 
are neat white fences and the homi- 
est of homey arched gateways. 

“While-You-Wait” 

The only thing lacking, perhaps 
one has noticed by this time, is that 
the houses are not inhabited. The 
birdhouses have their tenants, for 
their occupancy is gratis, but the 
bungalows and the cottages, although 
furnished ready to start housekeep- 
ing, are exhibits and not for occu- 
pancy on these sites. 

These specimens of homes-built- 
while-you-wait assembled. in village 
form are thé best real estate sales- 
-men, for all up and down Cape Cod 
the portables are seen at their best. 
They can be found along the North 
Shore and far back in the woods in 
the Berkshires. 

“All that’s necessary to do,” said 
the portable builder, “is to get the 
land and then tell the portable home 
makers the sort of house one desires 


and it will be put “up in anywhere! religious 


from three days to two weeks.” 


family house at 66 Pleasant Street, 
Newton Center, for occupancy. The 
property is valued at $15,000. 
Bertha Wright LeBuff has trans- 
ferred to Mary D. Blankenhorn the 
two brick frame houses at 17 and 19 
Pinckney Street, Beacon Hill, as- 
sessed for $4800 and 3040 square feet 
of land assessed for $21,200, or total 
of $26,000. The purchaser buys for in- 
vestment. Charles E. Howe Company 
represented the seller and William C. 
Codman & Son the purchaser. 


State Street Trust Company, as 
trustee of the Julia Emma Bradford 
estate, has sold to Mrs. Helen R. Mac- 
Glashan 23,256 feet of land, located on 
Morrison Street, Roslindale. The new 
owner has bought for investment and 
improvement. Joseph Balch was the 
broker. 


CONNECTICUT ACTION 
ON WARE PLAN URGED 


Governor Proposes to Protect 
State’s Interests 


HARTFORD, Conn., May 29 (2)— 
Creation of a commission to “pro- 
tect the interests of Connecticut,” in 
connection with the Ware River 
project in Massachusetts will be 
recommended to the next session of 


the Legislature by Gov. John H. 


Trumbull. 

The waters of the Ware and 
Swift Rivers in Massachusetts under 
the proposed Bay State plan, would 
be diverted to the Boston Metro- 
politan water supply. Connecticut’s 
interest is in the effect the project 
would have on the Connecticut 
River level and the industries using 
its waters. 


The Governor will act under the: 


authority of his office, it was made 
known, in taking steps to prevent 
imposition. on the rights of this 
State should the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature reach a decision and the 
Ware and Swift River project is be- 
gun before the Connecticut General 
Assembly meets. 


YOUTH FORPEACE| 


LEADERSTOMEET 


New England Branch of 
the Fellowship to Hold 
Conference Soon 


Approximately 70 young people, 
mostly college students and from 
New England and New York, will 


gather June 19 at Concord for a two 
weeks’ conference on training in 
leadership for world peace, initiated 
by the New England branch of the 
Fellowship of Youth for Peace, whose 
headquarters are at 6 Byron Street. 
Speakers will include Norman 
Thomas of the Nation; Prof. Henry 
R. Mussey, Wellesley; Harry E. 
Barnes, Smith; Allyn A. Young, Har- 
vard, who has just returned from 
the economists’ conference at Ge- 
neva; Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts, 
and the Revs. Harold E. B. Speight 
and Harold Marshall, Boston. This 
will be the first conference held by 
the Fellowship of Youth for Peace 
\ 
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Tomorrow's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 8 


Evening Features 


FOR SATURDAY, MAY 29 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 

6 p. m.—‘“‘The Smilers,’”’ conducted by 
Clyde McArdle. 6:30—Dinner dance, 
from Yoeng’s. 7:30—-Baseball, news and 
weather flashes. 8—Concert program, ar- 
raneci by Evelyn Borofsky; Leonard 
Baranowski, violinist; Frank Profita, 
tenor; Igino Merolla, baritone; Evelyn 
Borofsky, pianisht: Florilla Shaw, con- 
tralto. %9—Varied program by artists. 
10—Lambert Brothers’ orchestra and 

“The Plunkerteers.”’ 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Radio review. 6:10—News, 
baseball scores. 7—Joe Rines and his 
orchestra. 7:40—Maine quintet. 8 :10— 
Radiocast of Pops concert direct from 
Symphony Hall; march, “Maine to Cali- 
fornia.”” Sousa; overture to “Pique 
Dame,” Suppe; waltz, “On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” Strauss; fantasia, 
“Faust,” Gounod; intermission; proces- 
sion of Bacchus, Delibes; violin solos, 
“Lotus Land” (Scott-Kreisler), ‘‘Rondo”’ 
(Mozart-Kreisler), Julius Theodorowicz; 
bolero, Moszkovski; overture to ‘“Tann- 
hauser,.” Wagner; intermission; selec- 
tion, “Tales of Hoffman,” Offenbach ; 
serenade, “Rachmaninov; waltz, “Estu- 


Built 


While You Wait 


Typical of Assembled Houses—Warm, Weather-Proof and Comfortable—Which Are Gaining in 


Popularity. 


Salem Completes Its Program 
for Tercentenary Celebration 


Observances to Open on July 4 With Great Bonfire, 
and Include Parades, Band Concerts; Pageant and 


' 


Dinner at Which Vice-President Will Speak 


SALEM, Mass., May 29 (Special)— 
The city government committee of 


the tercentenary has practically de- | 


cided the complete program for the 


celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of 
Salem, which will start at midnight 
on July 4 with a mammoth bonfire 
on Gallows Hill. The program will 
continue through the week, conclud- 
ing with a firemen’s muster on Sat- 
urday, July 10, and a big fireworks 
display on Gallows Hill in the eve- 
ning. 


On Sunday, July 4, there will be 
services commemorating 


the anniversary in_ the _ local 


“The Cape seems just the place for | churches and an outdoor service of 


these pretty portables,” he added. 
“They started to be poular in the 


song at noon. At 2:30 there will be 
a massed band concert on Salem 


Cape first and they’re more in de-| Common, with a concert on the Com- 


mand there this year than ever.” 


The residential property, situated 
at 101 Dean Road, corner Bruce 
Street, Fisher Hill, Brookline, has 
been sold for the estate of Charlotte 
S. Clarke to Leonard Castelli, gen- 
eral agent of the Fabre Steamship 
Line. The property consists of a 
brick house and 7175 feet of land. 

The house is assessed for $18,000, 
and the land for $4700, making a to- 
tal assessed value of $22,700. Mr. 
Castelli, who buys for a home, was 
represented by Henry W. Savage, 
Inc., and the seller by Edward B. 


Miles. 


The brownstone residence with 
2831 feet of land at 463 Common- 
wealth Avenue, near Charlesgate 
East, has been conveyed to Fred- 
erick W. Murdock for improvement 
and investment through the office of 
Daniel J. Cronin. The assessed valu- 
ation is $43,000 of which $22,000 is 
on the land. 


John T. Burns & Sons, Inc., report 
these transactions: | 

H. W. Orrs has purchased for in- 
vestment property at 49 Elmwood 
Street consisting of a one-story brick 
building used as an automobile sales- 
room, and the adjoining buildings 
together with a single frame house. 
The entire valuation is $45,000 

Carl Thompson has purchased of 
J. B. Williams the new two-family 
house with a two-car garage and 
‘about 8500 feet of land at 135 Nor- 
wood Avenue. Mr. Thompson pur- 
chased for investment. The assessed 
valuation is $17,500. 

Allen Craig has purchased a two- 


DR. MARSH TO ATTEND 
OHIO COMMENCEMENT 


Daniel L. Marsh, president of Bos- 
ton University, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, O., on June 16, 
going there immediately following 
the Boston University commencement 
exercises on June 14. 

From Baldwin-Wallace he will go 
to Glens Falls, N. Y., where he will 
speak at the annual public school 
alumni conference on June 21. On 
June 23 he will give the invocation 
at the Schenley High School gradua- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pa., at which time 
his daughter Mary will be gradu- 
ated. Returning to Boston, he will 
accompany Mrs. Marsh and their 
four daughters here. The family ex- 

- pects to be in Boston the greater part 
of the summer. The Marsh home in 
Brookline will soon be ready for oc- 
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mon in the evening. The usual noisy 


i“night before the Fourth” celebra- 


tion in connection with the bonfire 
will have a still greater carnival at- 
mosphere this year on account of the 
setting with which the celebration 
will be ushered in. Decorations 
planned for the celebration will be 
on an elaborate scale. 
Antiques and Horribles 

At 7 o'clock Monday morning 
there will be staged the big antique, 
horrible and grotesque parade, 


which will resemble in many re- 
spects those held during the Mardi 
Gras at New Orleans and the Mum- 
mers parade at Philadelphia. More 
than $1000 is offered in prizes for 
the best entries in the procession. 
Entries are being received from all 
over New England. There is a spe- 
cial prize of $150 for the best fea- 
ture-entered by an individual or or- 
ganization outside of Salem. Mon- 
day afternoon and evening there 
will be band concerts. 

On Tuesday one of the big fea- 
tures of the celebration will be 
staged, when 15 or more of the old 
colonial mansions of Salem will be 
open to the public. Many of these 
houses contain rare _ treasures 
brought from the East Indies and 
the Orient by the sea captains more 


than half a century ago, when 
Salem’s ocean commerce was some- 
thing more than a memory. There 
will also be a loan exhibit of paint- 
ings by noted artists at Hamilton 
Hall, a building of considerable his- 
toric importance which. incidentally, 
has been thoroughly restored this 
spring in its original appearance. 

On Tuesday there will also be a 
big program of sporting events at 
Bertram Field, where some of the 
best known athletes in the country 
will take part in a national amateur 
athletic meeting. An _ illuminated 
marine parade is also a feature for 
Tuesday. 

On Wednesday at 3 o'clock a 
military, society, trades and civic 
parade will take place in which 
probably 10,000 will participate, in- 
cluding marines and jackies from 
several of the warships which will 
be in Salem harbor for the celebra- 
tion. In the evening will come the 
official tercentenary banquet at the 
state armory. Charles G. Daves, 
Vice-President. of the United States, 
will*be the guest of honor. The his- 
toric oration will be delivered by 
Alden P. White. Gov. Alvan T. 
Fuller and other notables will be 
guests. 

Family Reunions 


Thursday morning will be reserved 
for family reunions and welcome 
home exercises. In the evening 
there will be historical exercises at 
Ames Memorial Hall. and from 1 to 
8 p. m. on Chestnut Street there will 
be a portrayal] of early colonial days. 


This street, on which practically 
every residence is a typical colonial 
mansion, will be transformed into a 

cae a : m 


the flounces an4 bonnets of “Ye Olde 
Salem,” and this street, which has 
contributed many pages to a spar- 
kling history, will extend the 
hospitality of an eariler day. The 
same evening at the State Armory 
will be held the’ Tercentenary ball. 

On Friday at 2 o’clock will come 
the floral and historical parade. As 
no pageant is included in the cele- 
bration program, on the historical 
section will fall the task of por- 
traying the history of the 300-year- 
old Salem from the time of Roge1 
Conant’s arrival here in 1626 to the 
present day. This feature promises 
to be one of the most spectacular 
and interesting in the whole celebra- 
tion, particularly to visitors. On 
Friday evening there will be band 
concerts at various points in the 
city. 

On Saturday, the final day of the 
celebration, the annual muster of the 
New England Firemen’s Association 
will be held on Salem Common. This 
will be preceded by a _ firemen’s 
parade, one of the features of which 
will be the old Union hand engine, 
the oldest type of fire-fighting engine 
in the United States. 


ART AWARDS MADE 
IN B. U. CONTEST 


Allston Girl Senior Honored 
for Best All-Around Work 


Results of the spring concour, or 
competition, at the Boston Univer- 
sity art department were announced 
oday by Miss Blanche Colman, head 
of the department. .The senior de- 
sign problem was an Italian ceiling, 


combining mural decoration and de- 
award with Mary Stuart of Belmont 
and Charles Roundtree of Dorchester 
taking honorable mention. 

The annual awards for the best 
all-around work in each class were 
sign problems. Martha Nehubian of 
Rockland .won first honors. Martha 
Leftovith of Brookline and Flora 
ee received honorable men- 
tion. 

A Persian rug design, including 
drawing and color problems, was 
the junior design assignment. Inez 
Werman of Boston won the award 
and Barbara Jenks of Ashmont took 
honorable mention. Sophomores de- 
signed a stained glass window. 
Cynthia Wilder of Ashby won the 
also announced. The senior award 
went to Flora Woodman, the junior 
to Barbara Jenks; the sophomore to 
Mary Stuart, and the freshman to 
Janet Small.. The art department 
exhibition will be held from June 2 
to 5 at 525 Boylston Street, and is 
open free. 

The classes for small children 
were visited by Charles Woodbury 
and Elizabeth Perkins, known for 
their sch ols in observation at Ogun- 
quit, Me., and in New York. The 
Classes have been under the direc- 
tion of Miss Flora Woodman of All- 
ston during the last year. 

Miss Woodman, who will be grad- 
uated from the department on June 


5, has been appointed to a full fac- 


ulty positicn for next year to con- 
tinue the work. Miss Perkins will 
be a counselor in children’s work 
next season, it is planned. 


WATER SUPPLY BILL SIGNED 


Governor Fuller signed 17 bills 
last night, important among them 
the water supply bill, carrying an 
authorization of $15,000,000 expendi- 
ture; the bill for construction of a 
breakwater at Great Head in Win- 
throp; the bill giving two additional 
assistants to Thomas C. O’Brien, Suf- 
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for public instruction. It will be 
modeled on the idea of the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics. 

The first week will be devoted to 
addresses, the second to informal 
training classes. Headquarters will 
be the historic Wright Tavern, which 
will be opened especially for the con- 
ference after being remodeled. Meet- 
ings also will be held in the parish 
house of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
whose rector, the Rev. Smith Dexter, 
will give an address of welcome at 
the opening meeting, and who, with 
the Rev. J. A. C. F. Auer of the Uni- 
tarian Church, has extended special 
invitations to delegates to attend 
Sunday services at the two churches. 

During the first week Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, through June 23, will be de- 
voted to an analysis of the theories 
underlying the problem of world 
peace; Thursday, to some danger 
spots in the world; and Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday, through June 27, 
to practical steps which may be 
taken. The training classes of the 
second week, which closes July 3, 
will be devoted to professions for 
peace workers—the ministry, law, 
‘journalism, public speaking, ete. 

A pageant will be prepared and 
presented during the conference; 
there will be outdoor sports and two 
evenings devoted to dancing. It is 
expected that attendance the second 
week will be about half that of the 
first. 

The advisory committee is: Edwin 
D. Mead, Mrs. John F. Moors, Mrs. 
J. Malcolm ‘Forbes, Professor Mus- 
sey, Mrs. James §. Stone and Francis 
Bigelow. The general committee 
comprises two non-Students and 14 


_| students #epresenting Harvard, Rad- 


cliffe, Wellesley, Smith, Boston Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Simmons, Tufts and 
Mount Holyoke. 


VERMONT SUGAR 
SPECIAL ENDS TRIP 


ito which were gay with bunting 


Thousands Greet Tourists on 
Their Return Home 


The Vermont Maple Sugar Special 
ended its 2500-mile tour officially at 
Burlington last night. Two bands, 
city officials and several thousand 


rival at the station, the approaches 


and 
electrical illumination. 

“We have met,” said Gov. Frank- 
lin S. Billings, addressing the crowd, 


one governor, two lieutenant-gover- 
nors, 20 mayors and innumerable 
presidents and vice-presidents of 
chambers of commerce.” 
in his description of the tour which 


He added, . 


|—Leon H. Wood, organ recital. 


BURLINGTON, Vt., May 29 ()—| Travel.” 


| Hall 


| 


. |sSaw. 6—H Neuman, pianist. 6:15— 
people greeted the train on its ar-. Ww erman Neu p 


.7:05—Max Wechsler, violin recital. 
'—Allen Campbell, 


“one President of the United States, . 


; 
; 


' News bulletin. 


covered nine states and the District | 
of Columbia, “This train has given | 
Vermont a place in the great pub-! 


licity sun.” 


RUTLAND, Vt., May 29 (Py—A 


hand and 3000 persons welcomed the 


2500-mile trip through eastern cities 
and west to Chicago to boost Ver- 
mont products. Governor Billings 
spoke asking his hearers to keep up 
the good work started by the trip. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


PORTLAND, Me., May 29 (?)—The 
daylight saving time schedule under 
which South Portland schools are 
operating will not be disturbed by 
the Supreme Judicial Court. 

Associate Justice Guy H. Sturgis 
has handed down a decision stating 
his opinion that if other than eastern 
standard time is in effect in the 
schools, it is not a matter for the 
issuance of a temporary injunction, 
as prayed for by Willie E. Crosby and 
12 other South Portland taxpayers 
as plaintiffs in a bill of equity against 


time order does not appear 


~ 


” ’ 


by the probibitory Maine statute. 
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/ute organ recital. 
' Memorial Day program, assisted by Lyric 


| Vermont Maple Sugar Special when : 
|it rolled into the station here home- | 
ward bound for Burlington axzer a 


INJUNCTION DENIED) 


Mayor George H. Minott and the! Pittsburgh Press Radio 


school board because the daylight; baseball scores. 3 
to be| WTAM, Clevéland, 0. (389 Meters) 


a “municipal order” as contemplated we fack's Maging. Synco o 
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diantina,” Waldteufel. During the in- 
termission there will be a program given 
by Mildred Reed, soprano; George Dane, 
tenor; Rupert Siftcum, accompanist ; 
from the main studio of WEEI. Sign-off 
—Bill Harrison’s radio reception report. 
WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 333 Meters) 

. m.—Markets. 7:10—Capitol 
Orchestra, under the direction of J, 
Fred ‘Turgeon. 7:27—Baseball results. 


7:10 


7 :45—Readings by Dr. D. M. Staley. 8— 
John Kirwan, mandolin; Timothy Cahill; 
guitar. 10:30—Bob Patterson’s orchestra. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CNRO, Ottawa, Ont. (485 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Cosy Corner for Boys and 
Girls. 8—Chateau Laurier Concert Or- 
chestra. 9—Regimental Band of the 
Governor-General’s Foot Guards, Lieut 
J. T. Brown, bandmaster; Mr. Horace 
M. Butler, assisting artist; Chateau 
Laurier Dance program. 

CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Musical program, under 
the auspices of the Rose Day committee. 
8—CFCA’s summer orchestra in musical 
comedy selections and dance program. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn, (476 Meters) 

5:30 p. m—“‘Skinny and His Gang.” 
5:50 — Bond Trio. 6:30—Announcement, 
police and weather reports. 7—Sunday- 
School period. 7:30-Winsted Community 
program. %— Palmer Trio. 9:30 — Car- 
roll’s Orchestra. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner program, from the} 


Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. 9:30— 
Dance music from Hotel . Sagamore, 
Rochester. * 
WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
5 to 11 p..m.—Dinner music; baseball 
scores ; George Kanony, baritone; Grant 


Mitchell, star of “One of the Family,” 
speaking under the auspices of the Art 


Center; musical program; musical com- { 


“The Rivals” by the WEAF 
the Buffalodians’ dance or- 
Vincent Lopez and his or- 


edy hits; 
Players ; 
chestra ; 
chestra. 


WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Concert orchestra. 6:45— 
Chief Steward Ballyn, sea songs. 7— 
Congressional Forum. 7:30—Chief Stew- 
ard Ballyn of Berengaria. 7 :45—United 
States Navy Night, Navy Band. 8 :30— 
“The Persian Garden,” Radio Mixed 
Quartet. 10—Mayflower Orchestra. 

WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his McAlpin 
String Ensemble. 5—Talk by H. L. Strat- 
ton. 5—Musical program. 6—Tappen’s 
orchestra. 7—Tracy Pearl musical pro- 
gram. 7—Current events. 8—Stauch’s 
orchestra. 9—Coughlan Entertainers. 
9 :30—Musical program. 10—Ernie Golden 
and His Orchestra. McAlpin entertain- 
ers. 

WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 

5:30 . m.—Vincent Sorey Concert 
Trio. 6—Giuseppe Leone, operatic bari- 
tone. 6:10—Sorey Concert Trio. 6:30— 
William Harmon Black, “Outline of 
6:45—George Hall and His 
Royal Arcadians and William C. Pike’s 
Orchestra. 9—Elizabeth Buble, Truth 
Male Quartet. 9:30—Arrowhead 
Orchestra. 

WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 

5:45 p. m.—Fred Ehrenberg, musical 


“Billy” King, Scotch songs. 6 :30—Police 
alarms. 6:35—‘‘Books That Everyone 
Should cnow.”’ 6:45—Dick Hughes, 
Ukulele and songs. 7—Baseball — 
George Hefele, 
8—St. George 
Trou- 


bass; 
tenor; Miss Price, pianist. 
Society Orchestra. 9—Wayside 
badours. 
WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Jacques Jacobs’ Ensemble. 


7—Orange Chamber of Commerce §pro- 
gram. 7:45—Copenhagen Quartet. 8:15— 
Musicale. 9—Bordentown Glee ee a 
10:15—Larry Siry’s ‘Am- 
bassador Orchestra. 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Last-minute news flashes 
and baseball scores, 5:45—Fifteen-min- 
6—Dinner music. 7— 


Male Quartet of Millville, N. J., L. Powell 
Evans, director. 
Orchestra. 9—Million Dollar Pier Dance 
Orchestra. 9:30—Garden Pier Dance Or- 
chestra. 10:30—Elks Home Dance Or- 
chestra, 

WHAR, Atlantic City, N. J. (273 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Lecture period. .7—Seaside 
Hotel Trio. 8—Concert by entertainers 
of New York City. 

WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Sperts Corner, 7:15—Thelma 
Burrell, pianist; Marian Lane, _ so- 
prano; Roland Kehler, tenor; Alberta 
Swartz, soprano; Flora Ripka, accom- 
panist. 8—Recital; Florence Decimo, 
pianist; Fanny Sharfsin, violinist; Flora 
Ripka, accompanist. 9:05—Dance music} 
Benjamin Franklin Concert Orchestra 
10:05—Organ recital direct from the 
Germantown Theater. 

WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—“The Work of Congress.” 7:45 
—United States Navy Band, under the; 
direction of Lieut. Charles Benter. 10— 
W.. Spencer Tupman’s Orchestra. l1l— 
Organ recital by Otto F.: Beck. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

5:30 P. m.—Dinner concert by a 
Westinghouse Band, T. J. Vastine, - 
ductor. 6:15—Baseball scores. 6:20— 
Daddy Winkum, Post studio. 8—Farm 
program from the Stockman studio, 8:30 
—Concert by the Westinghouse Band, T. 
J. Vastine, conductor. 

WCAFE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meter 

6:30 & m.—Dinner concert. 7:30—8 
shine Girl. 8:15—Studio dn hg ’ 

rvi 


vews 


_ ball 


scores, 


8:15—Traymore Concert | 


tra, Carl Rupp directing. 9—Ev Jones 
and his Gang. 

WJR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Stormfeltz-Lovely Serenaders. 
9—Jean Goldkette’s Serenaders; soloists. 
11:30—The Merry Old Chief and his 
radio jesters. 

WREO, Lansing, Mich. (286 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 10—Special 
dance program by the Serenaders; Carl 
Hall Dewey, director. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn, 
(417 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Fire- 
side Philosophies. 8:15—Dick Long's or- 
chestra. 9%:15—Musical program. 10— 
Weather report, closing grain markets 
and baseball scores. 10:05 — Wallie 
Erickson's orchestra. 

WMBB, Chieago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Trianon ensemble:. Hilda 
Hinrichs, cellist; Margaret Conrad, vio- 
linist; Preston Graves, pianist; Frank- 
lin Kidd, tenor. 8—Trianon orchestra, 
Dell Lampe; Woodlawn Theater orches- 
tra, Armin F. Hand; Trianon ensemble: 
Jimmy Eggert, Oxford Girls, Wellington 
Forbes, Bob Bennett. 

WHT, Chicago, Ill. (400 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Collyer’s sport results. 6:10 
—Dinner organ recital by Al Carney. 
9:15 (238 meters)—Studio features; Cin- 
derella orchestra. 9:50—Jack Turner 
and Irene Smith, popular singers; Pan 
Dandy Trio; Badger Four Male Quartet. 
11—Your Hour League. 

WEBH, Chicago, Ill. (370 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Oriole orchestra, dinner con- 
cert; Dr. Herbert W. Virgin, radio Sun- 
day school lesson; Frank Greif, songs. 
8—Oriole orchestra, dance numbers; 
Frank Greif, songs; Ruth Buhl Flick, 
stories; Sunset Male Quartet. 

KYW, Chicago, Ill. (586 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. . 6—Mus}- 
cal program. 7—Program from KYW's 
Congress studio. 8—Classical concert. 
9 :30—“‘Congress Carnival.” 

WLS, Chicago, Ill (345 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Organ concert, Elsie May 
Look. 6—Lullaby Time, Ford and Glenn, 
6:15 to 12—National barn dance and 
WLS Twin Wheeze with Ford and 
Glenn. and Ralph Emerson; Maurie 
Sherman's College Inn orchestra. 

WJIJD, Mooseheart, Ill. (303 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Victorians; Isabel Defaut. 
9—Cook Sisters. 11—‘‘Settin' Up Hour” ; 
Jack Nelson and Victorians. 

WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Popular organ concert by Jo- 
hanna Grosse. 7:30—‘“Seckatary Haw- 
kins Radio Club.” 8:30—Lawson-Mac- 
Clain Hawaiian String Quartet. 9— 
Henry Thies and his orchestra from 
Castle Farm. 9:30 — Lawson-MacClain 
Hawaiian String Quartet. 10—Henry 
Theis orchestra. - 

WKRC, Clncinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

10 p. m.—Ace Brigode and his 14 Vir- 
ginians. 11—Sam- Jones, Cincinnati 
Stovepipe No. 1. 11:15—Ace Brigode. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Concert by the Town Club 
of the Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
Miss Ellen Bachus, director. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p.m.—Courtesy Hour. 10:45—Ernest 

Rogers Red Head Club. 
KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Music and stage specialties. 


FOR SUNDAY, MAY 80 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 


10:55 a. m.—Morning service from the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 1:30— 
Concert from Yoeng’s Restaurant. 6:35— 
Baseball results, news bulletins and 
weather report. 6:45—Evening service 
from Park Street Congregational Church. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

2 p. m.—“‘Hour of Hospitality” 5:14— 
Announcement. 5:15—Bishop Lauress J. 
Birney of Shanghai, China, “‘New Days 


in Old China.” 6—‘‘Sparkling Diamonds.” | 


7:20—Maj. Edward Bowes and his Cap- 
itol Family. 9:15—Allen McQuhae, tenor, 
assisted by orchestra. 9:45—Keith’s radio 
review. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WCSH, Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 


9:30 a. m.—Morning service, Central 
Square Baptist Church, Woodfords. i1 
—Weather report; announcements. 12:30 
p. m.—Midday service, Radio Parish 
Church, non-sectarian. 6:20 — Evening 
service, First Baptist Church, Portland. 
8—Randall & McAllister Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arthur F. Kendall di- 
recting. 


WBZA and WBZ, 
Mass. (242 and 838 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Copley-Plaza concert un- 
der the direction of W. Edward Boyle. 
7—Golden Rule Hour of the Near East 
Relief. 8—Special Memorial Day pro- 
gram. 9:15—Special messages and mu- 
sical program to American participants 
in international balloon races at Bel- 
gium., a : 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

2 p. m.—Interdenominational church 
services under the auspices of the 
Greater New . York Federation of 
Churches; ““Memorial Day’”’ observance. 
3—Instrumental program of sacred music, 
Symphony Orchestra of Pilgrim Com- 
mandery ‘No, 71, Knight Templar. 3 :30— 
Musical vespers by Federation Mixed 
Quartet, consisting of Lotta Madden, so- 
prano; Mildred Bryars, contralto; Bruce 
Muir, tenor; Arthur Billings Hunt, bari- 
tone. companiment by violin, cello and 
piano. 6:30 to 10—Special musical pro- 
grams. 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


8 a. m.—Children’s hour. 6 p. m.—Park 
Avenue Baptist Church carillon. 6:20— 
Pennsylvania Concert Orchestra. 7—Va- 
riety program. 8—Commodore Concert 
Orchestra. 9—Godfrey Ludlow, violinist. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


_ 10 a. m.—The regular Sunday morn- 
ing service of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Brooklyn. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

2:15 p. m.—Organ recital, auditorium 
of Atlantic City High School, Arthur 
Scott Brook. 3:15—Community vocal and 
instrumental recital, St. James’ Episco- 
pal Church. 8—Last-minute news flashes 
and baseball scores. 8:15—Special Me- 
morial Day music, Ambassador Concert 
Orchestra, Harry Loventhal director. 9— 
Concert, special Memorial Day program; 
Dora Davies Williams, Alice Warren 
Sachse, Arthur Scott Brook. 


WHAR, Atlantic Cit N. J. (275 Meters) 
9:45 a. m.—Morning service, Chelsea 
Baptist Church. Dr. Thomas J. Cross, 
pastor. 1:15 p. m.—Short sacred recital 
by the Seaside Trio. 1:45—Sermon by 
the Rev. Walter Bruggeman, pastor Vent- 
nor Community Church. 6:50—Evening 
service, Chelsea Baptist Church. 8—Me- 
morial Day program by the Seaside En- 
semble, Marsden Brooks director. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
10 a. m.—First Unitarian Church serv- 
ices. 4 p. m.—Recital. 4:15—Undenom- 
inational Radio Church service, the Rev. 
John W. Stockwell. 4:25—‘Significance 
of the Book of Jeremiah,” a talk by the 
Rev. John W. Stockwell. 4:35—Recital 
continued. 4:45—‘‘Your Enemy Will Be 
Your Friend.” 5:45—Clarence Seaman 
and his Pennsylvania Orchestra. 6:45— 
Cathay Concert Orchestra. 7:30—Barry 
O’Moore and the ensemble. 8—Hour of 
a §9—Charlie Kerr and his orches- 
ra. 
WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 
11 a. m.—Service from Vermont Avenue 
Christian Church of Washington. The 
Rev. “arle Wilfley, pastor, will preach. 
4 p. m.—Outdoor service at the Peace 
Cross, Washington Cathedral. 6:20— 
Capitol Theater program from New York 
City, Maj. Edward Bowes directing. 8:15 
—Radio hour from New York City. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 
10 a. m.*Service of the Point Breeze 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 3 p. m. 


-—Organ recital by Dr. Charles Heinroth, 


director of music, Carnegie Institute. 3:46 
‘Vesper services of the shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh. 5 :30—Din- 
= concert played by the KDKA Little 

pe Orchestra under the direction 
o ictor Saudek. 6:15—Baseball scores. 
6:20—Chimes from the Calvary Episco- 
pal Church, Pittsburgh. 6:45—Church 
ahoe of the First United Presbyterian 

hurch, N. S8. 


 WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 
9:45 a. m.—Morning service direct from 
the Westminster Presbyterian Churc 
0. 6:45 p. m.—Evening service di- 
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CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice of Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 7:15—“Radio Hour.” 
9 :25— Weather report. 9:30—St. Paul 
municipal organ recital by Hugo Philler 

Goodwin. 


WEBH, Chicage, Ill. (370 Meters) 


9:45 a. m.—The regular Sunday morn- 
ing service of Seventh Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Chicago, III. 

WMBB, Chicago, Ill, (250 Meters) 

6:45 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening 
service of Fifth Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Chicago. 

(WHT, Chicago, Ill. (400 Meters) 

12 m.-——Sunday dinner sacred concert, 
vocal and organ. 12:45—Sunshine hour, 
special program fcr the  Shut-ins. 
1:15— Shephard [Time for the _ kid- 
dies. 1:30—Aerial Girls program. 
Radio Rangers, boys’ program. 2—Fel- 
lowship program. 2:30—Missionary pro- 
gram. 2:40—Orchestra concert and aft- 
ernoon services, Chicago Gospel. 5 
Vesper concert. 6—Young Women's 
Council. 6:30—Concert by 
band and choir, sermon by Paul Rader. 
9 :30—Request program. 10 :30—Back 
home hour, Paul Rader and National 
Radio Chanel Staff. 

KYW, Chicago, Ill. (536 Meters) 

10 a. m.—Central Church service from 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 3:30 p. m.— 
Studio concert. 6—Chicago Sunday Eve- 
ning Club service from Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago. 8 :30—Classical concert from 
KYW’s company studio. 

WLS, Chicago, Ill. (345 Meters) 


9345 to 11 a. m.—Church service from 
University of Chicago. 11 a. m. to 1 
Pp. m.—Organ concert, Ralph Emerson. 
6 to 7:55 p m—WLS Little Brown 
Church in the Vale with WLS Trio and 
Sol Heller, baritone. 

WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 
8:30 a. m.—Sunday School conducted 
by the editorial staff of the Sunday 
School Publications of the Methodist 
Book Concern. 9:30—Weather forecast 
and river stages. 9:45—Morning worship 
from the Seventh Presbyterian Church. 
2 p. m.—Organ recital by Herbert New- 
man of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
College of Music. 6:30—Services of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Walnut 
Hills; Dr. Frederick MacMillan, min- 
ister. 7:30—Concert; orchestra directed 
by William J. Kopp; soloists: Glover 
Davis, tenor; Wilbert Little, pianist. 
7 :30—Memorial Day program. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 
6:45 m.—Church service, Walnut 
Hills Christian Church of Cincinnati. 
violin ilo. program; vocal, piano and 


vd 3b0— 


violin llo. 11:15—Late dance program, 
Ace igode and his Fourteen Vir- 
ginians. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

9:57 a. m.—Organ prelude. 10—Service 
under the auspices of the Temple Ada‘h 
Israel, Jeseph Rauch, rabbi. * :30— 
Choral evensong service from Christ 
Church Cathedral. 


IZadiocasts_ 
Christian Science 
 . Services 


—_—_-_—-_---— 


SUNDAY, MAY 30 
NEW YORK 


The regular Sunday morning 
service of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Brooklyn, will be radiocast 


by Station WMCA, New York, 341 
meters wavelength. The service be- 
gins at 10 a. m., eastern standard 


time. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
The regular Sunday evening 
service of Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Minneapolis, Minn., will be 


Minneapolis, 417 meters wavelength. 
The service begins at 6 p. m., central 
standard time. 

CHICAGO 


The regular Sunday morning 


service of Seventh Church of Christ, 


| Scientist, Chicago, will be radiocast 
‘by Station WEBH, Chicago, 370 me- 
|ters wavelength. The service begins 
‘at 
Boston-Springfield, | 


9:45 a. m., central standard time. 
CHICAGG 


The regular Sunday’ evening 
service of Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Chicago, will be radiocast 
by Station WMBB, Chicago, 250 me- 
ters wavelength. The service begins 
at 6:45 p. m., central standard time. 


»WELLESLEY’S HOUSE 
PRESIDENTS NAMED 


WELLESLEY, Mass., May 29 (Spe- 
cial)—‘“‘Step singing” last night at 
Wellesley College was preceded by 
the announcement of next year’s 
house presidents, who, as officers of 
the college government, will transact 
its business in the dormitories. Girls 
from six states are among those re- 
ceiving appointments. 

Miss Eleanor Hopkins, Cambridge, 
was made president of Cazenove Hall, 
and Miss Sylvia Blair, Amherst, pres- 
ident of Wilder Hall. Miss Janet Bax- 
ter, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be president 
of Beebe Hall; Miss Frances Seaver, 
Malone, N. Y., president of Pomeroy 


field, N. Y., president of Stone Hall. 

In Shafer Hail, Miss Delia Tracy, 
New Haven, Conn.; in Tower Court, 
Miss Dorothy Weggener, Chicago, III., 
and in Wood Cottage, Miss Martha 
Cooper, Pittsburgh, Pa., will be the 
respective presidents. | 

Miss Frances MacKinnon, Shanghai, 
China, will be read of Freeman. 

The singing of the Alma Mater and 
the Wellesley musical cheer followed 
the announcements. This is the sec- 
ond time this spring the Wellesley 
student body has gathered on the 


‘Chapel steps to perform the favor- 


ite college selections, under the di- 
rection of the senior song leader. 
Other important announcements 
which are delivered in these gather- 
ings are those of the junior class offi- 
cers, on the night of May day, and 
those of the village seniors. 


BUNKER HILL PARADE 
TO HAVE MANY FLOATS 


William M. Butler (R.), Senator 
from Massachusetts, in a letter ad- 
dressed to James F. Anderson, di- 
rector of the Bunker Hill Day cele- 
bration, has announced that he will 
have one of the largest contingents 
of soldiers and sailors in the June 
17 parade this year that has ever 
represented the army and navy in 
a Bunker Hill Day march. 

This letter was read at the cele- 
bration committee meeting held last 
night in the Municipal Building, 
City Square, Charlestown, together 
with communications from local 
business men and other individ- 
uals promising co-operation § in 
carrying out the plans for the day. 
Many organizations have announced 
that they will have floats in the 


h,| parade, every house in the district 


‘will be draped with flags, and the 


tral 
oint with station | 
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} squares will be illuminated with 
novel lighting effects in the evening. 


* 
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‘York City, 
1:45—! William Adams Brown, Yale ’86, of | 


| ship of $50. 


Tabernacle | 


radiocast by Station WCCO, St. Paul-- 


Hall, and Miss Jean Runyon, Plain-| 


YALE FRESHMEN | 


RECEIVE PRIZES) 


Many Awards Are Made te 
Students for Excellence 
in Various Studies 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., May 29 (Spe-& 


cial)—Fourteen Yale freshmen rf 
ceived prizes and honorable men- 
tion was made of seven others in a 


long list of freshman awards at Yale f 


a 


" 
é 
. 


f 
> 
; 


rr 


University for excellence in mathe-) 


matics, English composition, Latin, | 


and Greek, announced today by the! 


university secretary. 


Winthrop Gilman Brown of New 


son of the Rev. Prof. 


Union Theological Seminary and a/| 
member of the Yale Corporation, is | 
the winner of the Woolsey scholar- | 


awarded 
freshman registered for Yale College 


This scholarship is§ 
in successive years to af 


who passes the best examination in.’ 


Latin composition and the Greek of 
the year, 


5 
Ie 


Arthur Baird Hersey of Tientsin, 


China, is the winner of the first of 
the Benjamin F. Barge mathematical 
prizes for the solution of- original 
problems. 


The second Barge prize | 


was won by Alfred Hoblitzelle Clif- | 
ford of Pasadena, Calif., and the? 


third by Robert Hastings Stevens of 
East Orange, N. J. 


Paul Mellon of Washington, D. C., | 
son of Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary . 


of the Treasury, was awrrded the 
first McLaughlin Memoria] Prize for 
excellence in English composition. 
Louis Larkin Cox of Pelham Manor, 


a 


4 


N. Y., was awarded the second Mc- 


Laughlin Prize. 


The Townsend prizes were awardem 


to Alan Barth Lauchheimer of Far 
Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Harold Levine of New York City, and 
ma Jacob Grove of Frederick, 
Md. 


Berkeley premiums, offered an- 


: 
: 


: 
’ 
; 


nually to the members of the fresh- ) 


man year who pass the best exami- 
nations in Latin composition, have 
been awarded as follows: First 


prize, Benjamin, Brewster, New York § 
City; second prize, Hamilton South- | 
worth, New York City; third prizes, } 


Winthrop Gilman Brown, New York 
City; James Boone Dorow, Cincin- 
nati, O., and Anson Rauchberg, 
Newark, N. J. 


SECURITY DELIVERY 


NOT VITAL TO SALE | 


Revision to Protect Brokers in 
Margin Transactions 


An amendment providing that de- | 


livery of securities by a broker is 
not necessary to constitute an actual 


purchase or sale, attached in the | 
last days of the Massachusetts Legis- | 
lature to Senate bill 384, was said | 
Boston financiers to be, 


today by 


effective protecting stautes prevent- ¢ 


ing the contention by dishonest cus- | 
tomers that no sale had been ac, 
on } 


complished in negotiations 
margin. The bill was signed May 18 
and will become effective Aug. 16. 
Under the old law, it is asserted 
that. brokers frequently lost large 
sums because customers claimed that 
when they gave orders to buy or sell 
securities On margin, they did not 
intend actual purchases and sales. 
Decision had been handed down by 
the State Supreme Court that actual 
purchase or sale could be proved by 
a broker only by acts equivalent to 


manual delivery of securities bought | 


or sold. 

The amendment to the law says: 

A purchase or sale of securities, or 
a@ contract therefor, whether calling 
for present or future deliveries, made 
on any stock exchange or board of 
trade established for a period of at 
least 10 years prior thereto, and 
recognized as valid and enforceable 
by the law of the jurisdiction where 
made, shall be deemed an actual 
purchase or sale within the meaning 
of this section.” 


CHURCH HOME SOCIETY 
WOULD BROADEN WORK 


Extension of its activities to in- 
clude protective social work for boys 
and girls is proposed by the Church 
Home Society for the care of chil- 
dren of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It is pointed out by Miss 
Katherine P. Hewins, general secre- 
tary, that the ultimate effectiveness 
of such a program will depend upon 
the support accorded it by the mem- 
bers of the church. 

The sixty-eighth annual report of 
the society, just issued, states that 
209 children were cared for in the 
department of foster home care dur- 
ing the preceding year. They re- 
ceived a total of 7054 weeks’ care. 
Many of these children were under 
the supervision of the society 
throughout the year, others for only 
a few weeks. Thirty of the 37 chil- 
dren for foster homes had never been 
known to the society before. 


HI-Y PRESIDENTS’ 
INSTITUTE OPENS 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 29 


(Special)—More than 50 boys were 
gathered at the International Y. M. 


C. A. College today for the first an-" 


nual Hi-Y prestdents’ institute for 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
which will be in session until -to- 
morrow night. The institute is be- 
ing conducted on the classroom 
basis, with lectures and inspirational:- 
addresses constituting the bulk of 
the program. Members of the col- 
lege faculty and other leaders in 


Y. M. C. A. work are addressing the | 


boys. 


Tomorrow the visitors will attend — 


South Congregational Church, where 
the sermon by the Rev. James Gor- 
don Gilkey will be radiocast. The 
institute is managed by Prof. E. C. 
Foster of the college, assisted by a 
student committee, ; 


NEW BELLS TO BE USED 


ANDOVER, Mass., May 29 (Spec Bl = 


—The seven new bella just im 


fiom the foundry of John Taylor a1 ry. 


Co., Loughborough, England, will | ai 
used for the first time at the weekh 
carillon recital in tha Memort 
tower at Phillips Academy, tom 
row afternoon at 3:30. The do 
usual, . *2 ot ae 
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7 : Service to Nation in Three 


4 P Ag Through flag-bedecked streets the 
;  ‘weterans of three wars of the Repub-. 
He. will pass Monday in connection 
- ‘swith the Memorial Day ceremonies 
_. which are to be held in many dif- 

_ ferent parts of the city and its 


‘ its auxiliaries. 


-'- members of ladies’ auxiliaries, Span- 
--. ~ igh-American camps, American Le- 
+ *. gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
a We oo egal Naval Veterans associa- 


.. @reises which are to be held by the 


: a organizations will assemble at their 


“ors aré to be paid to their comrades. 
.’- The return to the different places of 
- assembly will be followed by lunch- 
eons served by the women of the 


ZF at the-luncheons. 


. 
: 


% ‘. 0h Cabot will’ deliver the leading ad- 


*. 
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3 S “mander, Frank L. Small, Barre; Dep- 
uty G@vand Commander, William H. 


“army: and Navy Union and one com- 
ss mand of the Union Veterans’ Union 


° — * 
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«. (Wars to Be Recalled in 
Hee Various Programs 


suburbs by the 79 organizations of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and 


In these eommemorative exercises 
300 members of the Grand Army 
Posts of Boston, and hundreds of 


,tions and three garrisons of the 


| will participate. 

‘The customary services of’ the 
Mibreece Naval ‘Veterans are to be 
held Monday at 10 at the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument in Boston 
Common and Mayor Nichols will 
speak. The Mayor will speak later 
before the members of .Post 200, 
Jamaica Plain, following its return 
from exercises at the Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument in Everett. 


Parade to Monument 
- As guard of honor to the Kear- 
sarge Naval Veterans in their parade 
to the monument on-the Common a 
detachment of sailors from the 


Charlestown Navy Yard with a naval 
‘band will march. 

For the proper observance of Me- 
morial Day the city of Boston has 
appropriated $17,000, which has been 
expended in the purchase of flags 
and wreaths for decoration purposes 
in connection with the memorial ex- 


various veteran and allied organiza- 
tions in many parts of the city. 
* The various veteran and military 


different headquarters at 9 Monday 
and march to the places where hon- 


j 


us auxiliary societies. Formal. 
irvance of the day will conclude 
+ dette addresses have been delivered 


Exercises at Harvard 

* Memorial Day is to be observed at 
“haewara Monday in special public 
-gervices at noon in Appleton Chapel 
‘ih the College“Yard. Prof. Richard 


.,, dregs ahd Dr. C. C. Pratt: will have 
‘ gharge of the music. Harvard vet- 
_ @rans of the Civil, Spanish-American 
eee, Vars are to attend. 
morial | Day exercises 
d- at the Lincoln Cabin 
‘ditch Forbes estate, 


2 until 5 in the after- 
ore & pupil of the 
ilton, is to 
"William Anéer- 


, St ee of Thayer 
"Reademy ‘i Braintree will speak on 
. the work of the Grand Army of the 


—s 


i ioe yésterday following a 

_ busiriess meeting, in-which officers 

“were, elected for the ensuing year. 
~The new officers are: Grand Com- 


‘Nichols, Bennington; Grand Gen- 
-,eralissimo, Zeno S. Watérman, St. 
aco emareadl Grand Captain-General, 
~ Thomas CC. Cheney, Morrisville; 
Grand Senior Warden, Ralph M. 
rney, St. Albans; Grand Junior 
Nardén, John R. Temple, Rutland; 
BP ibe ay Prelate, the Rev. William Z. 
: attoa, Chester; Grand Treasurer, 
Adams, Bellows Falls; Grand 

» Recorder, Henry H. Ross, Burling- 
ton; Grand Standard Bearer, Howard 
oe Averill, Middlebury; Grand Sword 
r, GeOrge M. Clay, Brattleboro; 

d Warder, George P. Lovell, 


‘\gin on Wednésday evening, June 16, 
when the last step sing of the year} 
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‘Here Ts’ ‘Dartmouth's Proposed $1, 000, 000 Library Dalig| 


New Structure as It Will Be Seén Fro m the College Aiiminietration Bullditng. 


SMITH IS READY 
FOR GRADUATION 
Commencement Exercises 


Open on June.16 With 
Last Step Sing 


NORTHAMPTON, Mais., (Special) 
—The forty-seventh commencement 
exercises at Smith College. will be- 


will take place. 
On Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- | 
day nights the seniors will present 
in the Academy of Music, as the an- 
nual .commencement _ production, | 
Shakespeare's “The Taming of. the 
Siirew,” in Suen the element of 
farce will be uccentuated by futar- 
istic scehery and costumes in. geo- 
metric design. . 

’ Last Chapel Service 
On Friday morning the last chapel 
service of the year will be held for 
all undergraduates, alumnae and 
guests in. John M. Greene Hall. On 
Friday night the Department of 
Music will repeat their very success- 
ful presentation of* Monteverde’s 
opera, “The Coronation of Poppesa.”. 
The Saturday before Commence- 
ment will be Ivy Day, probably the 
most charming and picturesque co 
mencement event. Later the judges 
will award the prize for the most 
original and picturesque costumes 
worn by the Alumnae _ classes. 
The annual meeting of the Alumnae 
Association will then be held in 
Sage Hall. In the afternoon, a con- 
cert will he given by the Smith Col- 
lege Symphony Orchestra and the 
Glee Club. 
Saturday night, Illumination Night, 
will be one of festivity. The campus 
will be decked with Japanese lan- 
terns, flags and colored lights, and 
the Glee Club will give a concert on 
Paradise Pond. From 8:00 to 9:30, 
President William Allan Neilson, 
and the members of the faculty will 
hold a reception in the library for 
the seniors and their families, 


Baccalaureate Sermon 
On Sunday, June 20, in the morn- 
ing there will be a meeting of the 
Smtith College Association for Chris- 
tian Work in Students’ Building, at 


“Rallows Falis; Grand Captain of the 


which Dorothea Spaeth '26 of Prince- 


Guard, Allen "M. Hall, White River 
igs vow. o 
Ata meeting of the past comman- 
 @ers of the Grand Commandery a 

porary organization of past com- 

re was formed, the organiza- 
3 to become permanent at the next 
_* 4, Bhnual conclave. Thomas C. Cheney 
Bt = 2 ak Morrisville was elected tem- 
e rary president and John Baxen- 
a of Burlington, temporary secrc- 


ton, N. J., president of the associa- 
tion, will: tell about the work that 
has been done during the year. At 11 
o’clock, in John M. Greene Hall, 
President Neilson will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon to the senior 
class. That afternoon, from 4 to 6, 
President and Mrs. Neilson will be 
at home to the alumnae. 

Dr. Paul Shorey of the University 
of Chicago will deliver the Com- 
mencement address on Monday 
morning, when about 480 students 
will receive their A. B. degrees. 
M, A. degrees and honorary degrees 
will also be conferred at that time. 
The Commencement activities will 
end in hilarity with the pelilor class 
supper. 


CANADIAN “MOUNTIES” 
TO HAVE NEW POST 


EDMONTON, Alta., May 21 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—A new north- 
erh post will be established this 
summer by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police at Arctic Red River, 
according to a statement made by 
ames Ritchie, guperintendent 
of the northern Alberta division R. C. 
M. P. To Revillon Fréres have been 
awarded the contract for supplying 
provisions and: other supplies néc- 
= aa roger for two years’ requirements 
at this. post, which will be situated 
Sion lat the junction of the Mackenzie and 
{| Arctic Red Rivers, 214 miles below 
Bees Good Hope and 110 Miles above 
imi "Trading at this post are a number 
10¥ rs} of trappers, as well, “as about 200 
for continu-| Indians, An area of 3390 square 
city may | miles, h comprises the Peel 
| : ve, will be\ the 

de ment 


“All 14 Vermont commanderies were 
represented, making the conclave the 
most representative in recent years. 
+ About 800 Knights Templar took pui't 
ae the annual parade; which included 
_ bands. Sussex Commandery of 

ke, Que., was a visitor. 

The Vermont Commanderies par- 
ciy were: Malta of. Newport, 
a ‘Burlingt on Commandery of Burling- 
={‘ton, Mount Cavalry of Middlebury, 

; ‘St A ‘ton of Rutland, Lafayette of 
bans, Stademar of Barre, Pales- 
ct St. Johnsbury, Vermont of 

Papa Cross of Bellows Falls, 

ant of Brattleboro, Taft of 
ta m of nego 
 Lamol forrisville an 

Id White wiyee Junetion.: 


ripating 


ink 
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future 50 per cent will be considered 
& pass mark. The pass mark in spell- 


DARTMOUTH LIBRARY 
SOON TO BE STARTED 


Ground Soon to Be Broken 
for Structure 


HANOVER, N. H., May 29 (Special) 
—Ground probably will be broken 
this summer for Dartmouth’s pro- 
posed. new library, for the erection 
of which a gift of $1,000,000 from an 
anonymous donor was recently an- 
nounced. Plans have been already 
prepared by J. F. Larson, archi- 
tect, of this town. 

The new library will be the cen- 
ter of the college; architecturally 
as well as intellectually, and has 
been so designed as to bring into 
harmony the old Colonial structurés 
on the campus. and the newer type 
of buildings. 

According to the present program, 
the library will be completed and 
really for occupancy ‘in the fall of 
1928. It will house’ 550,000 volumes, 
and seat at one time for reading and 
for study 1000 undergraduates. More- 
over, the building is'so designed as 
to be capable of suture expansion 
at any point. 


Judge's Faith Stronger 
After 40 Years’ Service 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., May 24 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—An experience 
of 40 years as probate judge of Jack- 
son County (Kansas City) has 
strengthened the faith of Judge 


Jules E. Guinotte in humanity; has 
led him to believe people are honest, 
and that kindness should be a rule of 
conduct. 

Exercising the duties of his office 
has brought Judge Guinotte into con- 
tact with large numbers of people 
and under conditions where difficul- 
ties and differences of opinion arise. 
Yet the judge says: 

“T really believe everybody is hon- 
est. It is only when folks are misled 
or start reasoning from a wrong set 
of facts that they go off on a tangent. 
Yes, I surely do believe that down 
at bedrock everybody is honest.” And 
he adds: 

“Do a kind act to everybody, black 
or white, little or big. Be kind to all. 
Help them. Always remember that 
the less a person knows the more at- 
tention he should have.” 


CANADA WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG, Mant., May 20 (Special 
Correspondence) — The Provincial 
Government has appointed a board 
to administer the-sum of $128,000, 
which is Manitoba’s share of the 
surplus accruing from the operations 
of the Canada Wheat Board immedi- 
ately after tLe close of the war. The 
Provincial Legislature, at its last 
session, authorized the Government 
to invest the money and devote the 
proceeds to the furtherance of co- 
operative marketing among _ the 
farmers. Among the duties of the 
board will be to assist in developing 
and encouraging co-operation among 
the agricultural producers of the 
Province, and to investigate .co- 
operative methods in Manitdba and 
elsewhere and report thereon to the 
lieutenant-governor-in-council. 


50 PER CENT REGULATION 


WINNIPEG, Man., May 18 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Manitoba has 
adopted what is known as the 50 per 
cent regulation, which is to apply in 
the marking of papers written in the 
departmental examinations. This 
means that instead of a mark of 60 
per cent being required to pass the 
student in his examinations, in the 


ing under the old system was 75 per 


cent, but this subject has now beén |. 
placed on the same basis as the 
other subjects, and 50 per 
curacy will pass the ech in the 
future. 


CHICAGO UNIVSEBIYS Ch CHAPEL 


cént ac- 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


-|Mayor Ke 


}“School for Scandal” on a 


Exercises Beginning June 18/4 
22 Include Many In 2] 


Outside Regt 


WBLLESLEY, Mass., May 29 
cial)—Wellesley College will ob 
its forty-seventh commencemem® 
exercises lasting from Friday 
18, through Tuesday, June 22. 

The performance of Shé@ 


ing will initiate the progrant €& 
ing over the week-end. § 
schedule is crowded with saneag - | 
cluding an alumne reun 
classes of 1875, 1881, 1891, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921, 1928 
ii the morning, and. thé 
luncheon of the Mary aa 
Alumnew Association at 
noon. 

At the same time thee 
ties will also hold anp 
and luncheons. Startiii 
on the Durant lawn, 
their guests will assemib! 
den party, at which; the 
entertainment in the: fo 
selected from the ‘Day perfo 
ance of June 5. In rea vant 
class reunion suppeiiie , 
formance of the 
given at 8 p.m. 

On Sunday, 
the class of 19a 
calaureate serfige iy -} 
Memorial Chapaély Bie . 


erts of the uf Presbyterian 
Church in Me 4 


Sem deliver er 
baccalaureat® ‘An hour 


music will be tive 2: in the 7 fp 
4p. m. and/@ vespigr gervice at 7:30. 
Monday, /# » is: -Alumnez Day, 
when each? (decorates its class 
tree with-@f até colors and 
uses it itt now the, day as a 
rendezvous. Mé@etings of the return- 
ing classes Wil] last from 9 to 12, 
and be follow$4q by a luncheon at 
Tower Court, éfter which the alum- 
ne processiOm will form on Norum- 
begs Hill) Here the classes always 
vie with ma) her to attain gala 
costumes if their respective colors, 
and the gay Jeftect is enhanced by 
the fantastic ‘yniforms of each class. 
The _aweinnile reviewed as it passes 


ennuel 
uway 


ot 


site 
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Takes Hurried Lesson 


Philadelphians @ 


& ; ° 
Governor in Harmoni¢a Trio 


W hich Closes. F 


cialty Concert ee) Yo 


Governor Fuller accepted a 
new harmonica from Mrs. witha 
Arms Fisher on the steps of 
State House today, took a hasty % ) 
around the impromptu aué he a 


Spruce Street, and Margaret Ca 
21 Woodward Avenue, Roxbu Pra 
monica trio with him as par) 
harmonica demonstration wk 
the closing event in Bosto# 
annual civic music festival, 
“Is anyone going to be critig 
what I play?” and proceeda 
like a good one as camera 
snapped and scores of - 
‘hastened up the steps fre 
Street to see what it was : 


morning when he left h 
would play the harmongt 
pany with the Governors 
monwealth. It was serié@ 
too serious even for 1 
the Governor’s. grin. N 

it seriously, too, but | 
her best way with a + 


way indeed. : | 

While the prelimina ann 
carried on the Goversijr @ 
hurried lesson in thé. 


recent contest and looked upon 
Mrs. Fisher as one 6f - 
figures in the campaign te organize 
a large harmonica band eon Bos- 
ton boys and girls. 


Harmonica Band oo Ttints 
Originally it was 4 ded to hold 
the demonstration in © Gardner 
auditorium of the State } Mem- 
bers of the State sand House 


were to be present, of immi- 
nency of the return om pre- 
vented that. ; 

Albert N. Hoxfe, of the 
harmonica moveim “eo i 
phia, which now it 


50,000 boys in its a 
give Boston’s advent 


ing circle of | 
throughout the co a With 
Sonfen, 


ycame to 
widen- 
“bands 


him was Fred bom er of 
harmonica, who lasses of from 
3000 to 5000 @hildren wé¥kly in 
Philadelphia. ; 
Mr. Hoxie explained the value of 
music in the lives of boys and said 
that there seemed/to be no instru- 
ment which en the so well 
to start on ag harimodics He 
believed that the tue le estab- 
Boston 


lish a ect 
would meet with’ the s&me success 


that had fal 
in Philadelphia, 4 and other 
cities. a 

The work im } ia was be- 


ing carried 6m pares the schools, 
he said and ~were being 


taught nee aele t, beco teach- 
es. He cited ard Class” 
which weng | ech week to 
ie to receive 
aa that it was a 
eMip in this se- 
07s teach large 
th pMarmonica, 
ating 
hat while the 
s8lowly getting 
;the Federation 
|¥. M. C. A, the 
a other service 
axing @D active interest 
| ¢. of the plans, and 
er year she expected 
fe a trained har- 
#000 members. 
Work was not yet 
the schools, she 
| > by fall, not a 
ier Sroce, but as 
in. rhich | the ch 


reine te Tt 
requisite 

lective clase that 
groups to@ 


1e Arctic 
- gee § he 6 ee 
et ®, fhe eee 
% ee ry 


Sa os ie 


ch wf te 


BP ise ae a 
com 
. MANY CARS WANTED 


i enthustaate in- 
| study » 


eget Peawi 


grinned at William E. Nichersom@a : ! 


ye 
on ad 


had been elected to make t ore “ 1 rhe 
: was] 


4h 


=o 


’| Association to reserve their automo- 


by 
i Siupar, 


®., re than | q 


es = @Asure over the unexpected con- 


a 
& 


beach before the Nantasket Hotel 


mM. C. A., Percy Lee Atherton 
®. William Arms Fisher. 

the photographers had ful- 
itheir exacting program the 
n played a prearranged pro- 
» of such favorites as “Home, 
Home” and “Way Down Upon 
wanee River,” which they va- 

. with popular songs. 
ME elderly man, attracted to the 
same by the first shimmer of har- 
mam ica music and beaming with 
rt, announced that he used to be 
mpion harmonica player in his 
i home town more than a half 
ntury ago, and that. it was a good 
ing the boys and girls of today 
Gould still take advantage of the 
jeauties of an. instrument that, he 
Said, surpassed all the saxophones 
and jazz cornets in the world for 

real musical quality. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


Here’s Chance to Give Little 
Ones a Happy Time 


Owners of automobiles are asked 
by the Boston Automobile Dealers’ 


biles for the annual field day for 
handicapped children which is to 
take place this year on June 9. 
Every available car is needed so 
that each one of the several thou- 
sand children in institutions of vari- 
ous sorts in Greater Boston may en- 
joy a day’s romp on the sands of Nan- 
tasket Beach. Services, supplies and 
money are needed as well as Cars. 
The outing will be the nineteenth 
given by the association. As in years 
past these children who are all 
shut-ins, will be given a ride through 
the wooded countryside to the beach 
and supplied with toys, noise-makers, 
ags and paper hats. A five-course 
dinner will be served to them, after 
which more toys: will be distributed. 
Track events will be run off on the 


and prizes contributed by mercantile 
houses of the city will be awarded. 

Of the 800 automobiles needed the 
Boston Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is supplying half. The remain- 
der must be given by residents. Those 
having cars to offer are asked to 
call Back Bay 9880 and enter them. 
Donations may be sent to Chester I. 
Campbell, 329 Park Square Building, 
Boston. 


HARTFORD BUILDING 
LABORERS RETURN 


HARTFORD, Conn., May 29 (@)— 
Members of the Hodcarriers and 
Building Laborers’ Union, who went 
on strike May 20 for a 10-cent-an- 
hour increase in wages. returned to 
work today at their old wage of 90 
cents an hour. The union voted al- 
most unanimously yesterday to end 
the strike, which had been declared 
an “outlaw” one by, the Structural 
and Building Alliance. 

Nonunion laborers who took the 
places of strikers in the effort of 
contractors to prevent a tie-up of 
construction will in most cases be 
retained on other types of laboring 
work, it was said. 


PONZI CONVICTION SUSTAINED 


Charles Ponzi, convicted of larceny 
on several counts of thousands of 
dollars from investors, faces a prison 
sentence of from seven to nine years 
if he is again brought within the jur- 
ra-jisdiction of Massachusetts, accord-' 
enjing to the decision of the Supreme. 
Court yesterday overruling excep- 


ls tions made to his earlier trial. This 


}pearance, in marching and carriage, 
=) i as well as costume, receives a prize 


ft : 
jen- |. 
ry ra} 


ft Bape | march to the Alumnz Hall, 


Dr. 


j subject, 


_|be a trustee-alumne luncheon. 


Pquet, 


‘to Elizabeth Raymond of the Somer- 


‘work in further perfecting their pre- 


| their homes there. 


| 


d Lasting Through June 
ting Side Features 
eure 


fam@ ‘the class making the best ap- 


by the alumn@ association. 
Fitz Penfleton, president, will 
a reception at 8 p. m. in the 
jat Hall and terrace of Tower 
rt. 
“Starting at 10:30 on Tuesday, the 
commencement procession will form 
Norumbega Hill in cap and gown 


where the exercises will be held for 
the first time in the college history. 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker of 
Yale will address the college on the 
“A New Creature.” Presi- 
dent Pendleton will confer the de- 
grees and following this there will 


At 4 p. m. the Wellesley Students’ 
Aid Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Founders Hall, and in the 
evening the final class suppers will 
be given. The graduating class will 
assemble in Alumnz Hall for the 
traditional ceremonies of the ban- 


The conclusion of the exercises 
will be ushered in by the midnight 
step-singing, when all the classes, 
carrying Chinese lanterns, and sing- 
ing class songs, will march through 
the campus to the chapel steps. Here 
after going through the Wellesley 
songs, the gathering will give the 
musical cheer and disband. 


SCHOOL POSTER 
AWARDS GIVEN 


Melrose Pupils Take Two 
Prizes in Bank Contest 
to Promote Thrift 


Pupils of the Melrose High School 
took the first two of three prizes of- 
fered by the Savings Bank Associa; 
tion of Massachusetts in a poster 
contest on thrift conducted among 
the high schools of the State. The 
two other posters entered by the 
school both received honorable men- 
tion. 

The poster winning the first prize 
was not only pronounced the best 
of all received in the contest, but 
the best that had been received at 
any of the annual contests in the 
last three years. At the office of the 
Educational Thrift Service in New 
York City, which conducts contests 
in schools all over the country, it 
was said to be the best poster ever 
received in that office. 

Russell W. Maccabe was the win- 
ner of the first prize, which was $15 
in cash. The second prize of $10 
went to Edward §. Casey. Ruth 
Berry and Gilbert Y. Whitten re- 
ceived honorable mentions. To their 
teacher, Miss Mary E. Coyle, much 
of the credit for the excellent work | 
of these students is said to be due. 
The posters are now on exhibition 
in the window of the Melrose Sav- 
ings Bank. 

The third prize in this contest went 


ville High School. 

Prizes of $10, $5 and $3 to pupils in 
junior high schools were awarded as 
follows: First, Edward Porter of the 
George E. Stacey School, Medford; 
second, Roger Bridge of the Forest 
Park. School, Springfield; third, E. 
Hamway of the Southern School, 
Somerville. 

Prizes of $5 and $3 were awarded 
to grammar school children as fol- 
lows; First, Irma Antonini, Plains 
Grammar School, Medford; second, 
Beatrice Cashgarian, Bowditch 
School, Salem. 

The first prize poster By Russell 
Maccabe, shows an Indian head in 
silhouette. Above it is the ques- 
tion, “What is thrift?’ Below is the 
answer, “Thrift is economical might’ 
and “Save regularly.” 

The judges were Frank P. Bennett 
Jr., Robert Emery and Edwin M. 
Hoadley. 


Sects and Creeds Merge 
in South Dakota Chorus 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D., May 22— 
(Special Correspondence) — Faulk 
County, S. D., has a chorus declared 
to be unique in South Dakota or the 
Northwest. It is made up of 70 


singers. The members represent 
such professions as merchants, farm- 
ers, housewives, teachers, students. 
A majority are members of church 
choirs of all sects and creeds. The 
director is Prof. Perry Clifford, a 
leading musician of northern South 
Dakota. 

Recently the Faulk County Chorus 
gave its fourth annual presentation 
of the Messiah to a large audience 
in the American Legion hall at 
Faulkton, county seat of Faulk 
County. The members announced 
that they were looking forward with 
interest to another year of enjoyable 


sentation of The Messiah for the 
spring of 1927. 


Martin Houses Erected 
Against Cotton Weevil 


HOUSTON, Tex., May 22 (Special 
Correspondence) — Building apart- 
ment houses for martins, a move- 
ment started by J. B. Leaman, a 
Houston bird lover, has resulted in 
booming Texas among “bird immi- 
grants.” From a manager of a cot- 
ton plantation at Sugar Land, Mr. 
Leaman has received word that 23 
bird apartment houses are occupicd 
by martins on this estate alone, 
which means that thousands of 
purplish blue tenants have made 
Similar reports 
reach ,him from many. places. 

Because martins are known to 
destroy insects, it is hoped that they 
may offer a solution of the boll 
weevil problem. The way to attract 
them, it has-been found, is to offer 
them “readymade” homes. An old 
Indian custom of giving them shel- 
ter in gourds- hung upon poles is 
still- followed in some places. Civic 
officials of Houston and the Outdoor. 
sa Fy. 94 Club. ae ether. 


was allo on him,, ‘but 


{with Mr, Leaman in 
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UNITARIAN YOUTH 
ELECT MR. BOLSTER 


Religious Union Holds Annual 
Outing at Wellesley Hills 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Unitarian Church today 
held its annual picnic at Spring 
Grove, Wellesley Hills. This was the 
closing feature of the program of 
Unitarian Anniversary Week which 
has been celebrated in Boston dur- 
ing the last few days. 

At their thirtieth annual meeting 
held last night at the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester efficiency cups 
were awarded to the young people of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles and to the Martineau League 
in the West Somerville Unitarian 
church. These awards are made an- 
nually on the basis of the work done 
by each society for their own or- 
ganization, their church, their com- 
munity and the national organiza- 
tion, 

The Los Angeles society is the 
first outside of New England to win 
the cup since its first awarding in 
1922. The Rev. Berkeley B. Blake of 
Sacramento, Calif., received the cup 
for the Los Angeles young people. 

Charles S. Bolster of Dorchester 
Center was elected president of the 
National Union last night and the 
following vice - presidents were 
named: Catherine Burckle of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; David Cowan of Montreal, 
Can.; Arthur Hyman of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Miss Marian I. Lord 
of New York, Miss Eleanor P. Mac- 
Gregor of Boston, Frederick T. Mc- 
Gill Jr. of Newton Center, Homer M. 
Rockwell of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Bertram E. Weber of Evanston, III. 
Miss Ruth M, Twiss of Berlin, Mass., 
was elected secretary, and Malcolm 
C. Rees of Jamaica Plain treasurer. 

New directors include Miss Anne 
Ardoom of Hackensack, N. J.; Percy 
E. Anderson of Reading, Mass.; Ruey 
Packard of Roslindale, Waldo Regen- 
nitter of Davenport, Ia.; Roy Rowe 
of Watha, N. C.; Warren Warner of 
Marlborough, Margaret Young of Sa- 
lem, Austin Higgins of Allston, Miss 
Lillian Basil of Medford, Miss 
Frances Bradbury of Hingham and 
Irving Oliver of Marblehead. 


TRAVELERS HEAR 
SENATOR MOSES 


Teleoram From President 


Coolidge Is Read 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass., May 29 
(Special)—George H. Moses, United 
States Senator from New Hampshire, 
was the chief speaker at the banquet 
of the Grand Council of New Eng- 


‘land, United Commercial Travelers 


of America, at the New Ocean House 
last night. A congratulatory tele- 


'gram from President Coolidge and a 


letter of regret from William §S. But- 
ler, United States Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who had expected to be 
present, were read. 

William B. Adie of Portland, Me., 
newly elected Grand Counselor and 
Arthur L. Hewitt of Canton, Mass., 
‘past Grand Counselor, also addressed 
the gathering. 

A telegram from Governor Brew- 
ster of Maine to Charles P. Dog- 
herty, who presided at the dinner, 
announced that in accordance with 
the wish of the grand council of 
New England United Commercial 
Travelers, which has_ been for 
some time urging that attention be 
given to the crooked and dangerous | 
road between Kennebunk and Bid- 
deford, a meeting has been called to 
consider straightening the highway 
at that point. 

The convention closed today with 
a program arranged by the Bagmen, 
the inner and social circle of the 
United Commercial Travelers. A pa- 
rade, a baseball game and a list of 
sports. with two prizes for each 
event, were included in this pro- 
gram. Next year’s convention will 
be held at Portland, Me. 


HARVARD LEADER 
IN DEBATE LEAGUE 


AMHERST, Mass., May 29 (2) — 
Harvard University today was de- 
clared the leader of the Eastern 
Intercollegiate League for the last 
season at the anual meeting of the 
league here yesterday. Brown. was 
awarded second place and Dart- 
mouth third. 

M.. R. Preus of Dartmouth was 
elected president of the league to 
succeed E. S. Noble of Amherst, 
and R. W. Shugg of Princeton was 
chosen vice-president. It was voted 


“to revise the rules to provide that 


in the future league debates be 


VACCINATION 


CASE IS HEAR 


dee 4 
Decision Reserved on AG 
tion Debarring Hartford 
Boy From School 


~+ 


HARTFORD, Conn., May 29 (Spe 
cial)—The question as to whether 
the Legislature gave the health 
officer of a city the power to pass on 
the physician signing a certificate of 
exemption from vaccination was de- 
bated at the hearing yesterday after- 
noon on an alternative writ of man- 
damus requiring the city and school 
officials to show cause why the son of 
John Emmons should not be allowed 
to attend school. Decision was re 
served. 

Ufa Guthrie, counsel for Mr. Ente 
mons, said that the state vaccination 
law was amended in 1923 so as to 
permit exemptions. A child under thd 
amended law could be exempted iff 
“such child shall present a certificate: 
from a physician, approved by th@ 
health officer of the town, city om 
borough, practising in or near thd 
town where such child shall reside 
certifying that in the opinion of such 
physician such vaccination would 
not be prudent on account of th@ 
physical condition of such child.” 


Duty Is Ministerial 
Mr. Guthrie held that under thé 
law the health officer’s duty was 
ministerial, and that he could only, 


approve or dissaprove of the certif- 
icate, but could not pass on the 
physician who issued the certificate. 
For the health officer to disapprove . 
of the physician, as the Hartford 
health officer had done in the 
Emmons case, would be to make 
him superior to the duly constituted 
board which passes on the qualifica- 
tions of the physicians practicing in 
the State of Connecticut, Mr. Guthrie 
declared. The law certainly did not 
contemplate such a ~—result, he 
argued. The law only gives him 
the power to pass on the certificate, 
but in the Emmons case he passed 
on both the certificate and the 
physician. 

“Dr. Botsford, the health officer,” 
said Mr. Guthrie, “is not there to 
pass upon the qualifications of the 
physician himself, because the State 
of Connecticut has set up a machine 
to pass on the qualification of doce 
tors. It is ridiculous to think that Dr. 
Botsford can examine a doctor be- 
fore accepting a certificate from him. 

“In other words,” Mr. Guthrie 
continued, “by setting Dr. Botsford 
on a pedestal, you set him above the 
licensing board of the State of Con- 
necticut, once you admit he has the 
right as superintendent of health to 
examine a doctor.” 

Judge Thomas J. Molloy, before 
whom the hearing was held in the 
court of common pleas, observed that 
if the statute meant that the doctor 
had to be approved, it conferred 
rather broad powers on the health 


officer. 
Motion to Quash 

Before the arguments were begun 
on the writ, W. Arthur Countryman, 
corporation counsel, representing 
the city and health officials made de- 
fendants in the action, made a mo- 
tion to quash in that the state’s at- 


torney had not signed the writ, the 
procedure being to obtain the signa- 
ture of the state’s attorney showing 
‘that the writ is issued in the name 
| of the State on application of that 
official. Mr. Guthrie’s position was 
that such procedure was not obliga- 
tory, but that it was merely con- 
sidered the better way. In the pres- 
ent case, he said, the plaintiff is 
seeking the writ as his only means 
of relief. 

Mr. Alcorn after the hearing said 
that he had refused to sign the writ 
because the certificate of exemption 
was signed by an eclectic physician. 

Mr. Alcorn played an outstanding 
part a few years ago in the investi- 
gation of physicians’. practicing 
illegally in the State and the eclectics 
came within the scope of the -in- 
vestigation. 

“I would not sign the writ on the 
statement of an eclectic doctor.” Mr. 
Alcorn said. “If the doctor was a 
doctor of the regular school I would 
sign the writ. I suggested to Mr. 
Guthrie that if he had the boy ex- 
amined by a doctor of the regular 
school and the boy were pronounced 
unfit to be vaccinated, I would sign 
the writ.” 

The mandamus proceedings were 
brought after Mr. Emmons was fined 
in the Hartford Police Cowrt for 
failure to send his son to school, 
although he regularly appeared for 
admission. While his appeal is pend- 
ing in the Superior Court, he is seek- 
ing to place his son in school so that 
he may not lose more time. 


} out 21,000 ballots for this poll. 


judged by three regularly appointed 
judges and the audience, the vote of 
the audience to count one-fourth. 
The 1927 meeting will be held at 
Dartmouth. 


STUDENT DRY OPINION 
TO BE SHOWN IN POLL 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, May 29—Opinions on 
prohibition as expressed by stu- 
dents from more than 50 universities 
and colleges throughout the United 
States will be tabulated here, the 


Illinois branch of the Proportional 
Representation League having sent 


At the University of Chicago the 
ballots will be counted and tabulated 
under the technical assistance of 
Prof. Rodney L. Mott of the politi- 
cal science department and with 
aid of students. Professor Mott, spe- 
cialist on proportional representa- 
tion, has been acting as consultant 
and adviser ix conducting the poll, 


TO AID MOTOR TOURISTS 

VICTORIA, B. C., May 20 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—New regula- 
tions governing foreign automobiles 
entering British Columbia will go into 
effect immediately. Under these rules 
every driver crossing the boundary of 
the Province must register his car 
and attach an official sticker to the 
windshield. With all foreign cars 
thus clearly distinguished, it will be 
easy for the police to enforce regis- 
tration. The purpose of the new law’ 
is to make unnecessary drastic action 
like police court proceedings against 
foreign motorists, The rules are 
brought imto effect now, so that they 
may apply to the tourist movewent, : 


SF get under way large 
ume shortly, ip Co: 


OFFICERS CHOSEN 
BY BUSINESS WOMEN 


Maine Organization Opposes 
Highway Project 


HOULTON, Me., May 29 ()—~ 
Miss Margaret Chase of Skowhegan 
was elected president of the Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs of Maine at their 
fifth annual convention here yester- 
day. 

Other officers chosen: First vice: 
president, Miss Ernestine Davis 6: 
Houlton; second vice-president, Miss 
Grace Fitch, Lewiston; recording 
secretary, Mrs, Theresa Coyne, Wat- 
erville; directors, Alberta Farnham, 
Belfast; Anne Caswell, Skowhegan; 
Era Shorey, Briggton. It was voted 
to have the next convention at Skow- 
hegan. 

Resolutions opposing the construc.« 
tion of a state highway between 
Biddeford and Kennebunk as out- 
lined by the State Highway Depart- 
ment were adopted. 

Speakers at the banquet last night 
were Miss Lena Madesin Phillips 
and Mrs. Pinckney Estes Glantzberg 
of New York, Judge Charles P. 
Barnes of Houlton, and Dr. Caroline 
Colvin of the University of Maine. 
Mrs. Jennie Flood Kreger, retiring 
— of the oar RL pre- 
s 


SHRINERS VISIT BOSTON 


The delegation of 180 men from 
the Saladin Shrine oe Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who arr grey 


, 
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the . State Department of Publie 
Utilities, arising as a result of the 
telephone rate decision in 1925, were 
rejected. One of them, | introduced 
by Martin Hays, Republican leader 
from Brighton, provided that the At- 
torney-General should represent. the 


lative favors than any Boston mayor 
for generations. 


Large List of Lost Bills 
When the discussion turns to bills 
which did not become law, a large 
list presents itseif. Prominent are 


lneseetad the Gow plan, to take much 
of the flowage of the Ware River. 
After weeks of hearings and the 
most protracted discussion of the 
session, the essential features of the 
1922 Goodnough plan were adopted, 
and the expensive 1924 investigation 


| operating through party regularity. 
Instead, observers point out that it 
was the case of a man almost iso- 


lated in high office, acting impar- 
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mmittee of 15 ‘Also Emphasizes Need for Greater 
Harmony to General Convention at Baltimore— 
New York Group Case Awaits Decision 


BALTIMORE, Md., May 29 (P)— 
The need for greater harmony within 
the church and a more strict defi- 
nition of the rights of Presbyteries 
» under the General Assembly was 
-. emphasized in the report of the com- 
3 mittee of 15 to the assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.. 
presented here. — 

Seeking the causes which. divided. 
the ‘organization into two ‘camps of 
fundamentalists and modernists, the 
committee, appointed last year, con- 
fined its.°action to recommending 
subjects for ‘consideration. No defi- 
nite action was suggested. 

The report centered principally 
around two subjects, the “spiritual 
condition of the .church and the 
causes of unrest” and the “power. of 
the general: assembly and the effect 
‘of its actions.” Counseling liberty of 
thought outside the fundamentals of 
the church constitution, the report 
etated: 

“Toleration, as a principle within 
the Presbyterian Church, refers to 
an attitude and a practice according 
to which the status of a minister or 
other ordained officer is acknowledged 
and fellowship extended to him, even 
though he may hold some views that 
are individual on points not regard- 
ed as essential to the system of faith 
which the church professes. ... The 
liberty which toleration allows is not 
to be urged finally by individuals. It. 
is freedom with boundaries, and 
these boundaries are’ fixed .by con- 
gtitutional authority.” 

Assembly’s Authority 


Again referring to schisms in the 
past, the report discussed the need of 
elaboration of the authority of the 
General Assembly as follows: 

“One of the most important ques- 
tions to be considered is the relative 
powers of the General: Assembly and 
of the Presbytery as regards matters 
over which the Presbytery has orig- 
inal jurisdiction. The rights of the 
Presbyteries and the limits of their 
independency is a question that has 
been involved in at least two of the 
historic divisions of the Presbyterian 
Church.... 

' “The responsibilities of the Pres- 
byteries in licensing and ordaining 
candidates for the ministry run down 
and root themselves in the broader 
principle of the relation between; 
Presbytery and assembly and by the 


d 


full discharge by each body of its. 
constitutional functions.” 

This phase of the report was 
thought to refer to a question which 
will come before the assembly at 
this session when it will be deter- 
mined whether the New York Pres- 
pytery is to be disciplined for 
licensing ministers against whom 
it had been complained that they did 
not subscribe to the “essential and 
necessary articles of faith.” The com- 
mittee reported that this subject re- 
quired such deep study that it 
wanted another year to prepare a de- 
tailed report. - ° - 

Seeking the causes which have led 
to the present unrest in the church, 
the conclusion was reached that “we 
believe that Christian character and 
faith have not deteriorated.” 
was qualified later with the state- 
ment: : | 

“At Che same time, we believe that 
the church, while grateful for its 
‘inheritance, realizes how far short 
we come of the ideal of the New 
Testament.” 

Influence of War 

“We feel in our church,” the re- 
port continued, “those general move- 
ments and tendencies which make 
for unrest not only in the churches, 
but in all the thought and life of the 
Nation and the world. 

“The war brought with it a gen- 
eral unsettling of men’s minds, but 
previous to this the pressure of mod- 
ern inquiry had pervaded every 
department of thought; political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious, and ev- 
erything old and established was be- 
ing called into question. ...,_ 

“We and the church to which we 
belong are a part of human life and 
it is inevitable that we should feel 
the effects of these deep move- 
ments of otir day. .,. There is a 
vast opportunity as well as vast 
danger.” ; 

The report concluded with the ex- | 
pressed desire: 

“That this,assembly records its 
unshaken loyalty to the whole body 
of evangelical truth, and more es- 
pecially that it declares its purpose 
to uphold the constitution of our 
church and to maintain the integ- 
rity of its historic and corporate 
witness of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
as He is represented to us in the 
. Scriptures, and to the system of doc- 
trine set forth in the Westminster 
confession of faith. 


VOLSTEAD ‘ACT 
POLL OPPOSED 
Tllinois Anti-Saloon Head 


Declares Project Would 
Accomplish Nothing 


j 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, May 29—Nothing will 
be accomplished and only confusion 
would result from a referendum for 
expression of opinion on modifica- 
‘ tion of the Volstead Act, a vote pro- 


posed for Nilinois by George E. Bren- 
man, Democratic, candidate for sena- 
tor from Illinois, said George B. Saf- 
ford, state superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Illinois, in a state- 
ment commenting on the Democratic 
jeader’s recent public suggestion. 

“I am unable to see how the pro- 
posed referendum on the wet and 
dry question will do anything but 
add to the general confusion,” Dr. 
Safford said. “We had a real refer- 
endum on this question in many IIli- 
nois districts at. the primary election 
on April 13 and we will have another 
one in the ‘general eletcion in No- 
vember.. Any other referendum on 
the subject except election of repre- 
sentatives at the polls settles nothing 
and accomplishes nothing. 

“The fact that wets have been 
offering, through the advertising 
columns. of a Chicago newspaper, $1. 
for every name obtained on their 
petition, shows that there is no gen- 
eral call.for such’ a referendum. If 
the drys won, does anyone suppose 
the wets would stop trying to re- 
peal the Volstead Act and violate its 
provisions? If the wets won, does 
anyone suppose the drys would keep 
' quiet and quit fighting to sustain 
the Volstead Act and enforce its 
provisions? 

' “Just how fruitless such referenda 
are is shown by the experience of 
Tilinois in 1922 when the wets won 
in a referendum by about two to 
one. Then in the regular election, 
the drys elected two national rep- 
resentatives at large with more 
than 200,000 majority. The ultimate 
purpose of such votes is not to as- 
certain public opinion but to create 
it and, incidentally, to have an effect 
on Congress and the Legislature.”. 


DEMOCRATIC WOMEN 
PLAN SUMMER STUDY 


Washington | Training School 
Offers Several Courses 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


_ WASHINGTON, May 29 — The 
Woman’s National Democratic Com- 


SALE OF LIQUOR 
ON SHIP CHARGED 


Pacific Coast Dry Agents 

Report Warship to State 
Department»... 

: — 5 sie Sig 

By a Staff Correspondent 

LOS ANGELES, May 29—“Viola- 
tion of the hospitality of a friendly 
nation,” is charged against the crew 
of the German warship Hamburg by 
federal prohibition officers here, who 
claim that the ship has acted as a 
“floating saloon” from which intoxi- 
cating liquor has been sold to Amer- 
ican citizens during its upward of 


two weeks stop in Long Beach Har- 
bor. 

In the absence of definite orders 
from Washington the ship is expected 
to proceed on its scheduled trip to 
San Francisco Saturday without any 
action having been taken by govern- 
ment officials here. However, it is 
asserted by Samuel W. McNabb, 
United States attorney here, that all 
facts in the case are before the state 
department for consideration. 

Acting upon this information, Col. 
R. E. Frith, prohibition administra- 
tor ‘for southern California and Ari- 
zona,. sent two agents. aboard the 
warship, who purchased two bottles 
of. alleged beer for $1 each, which, 
upon analysis, proved to contain 
Upward of 4.8 per cent alcohol. 
“Colonel Frith favored drastic 
action against this invasion of the 
constitutional laws. of the United 
States within the breakwater of 
Long Beach Harbor. He telegraphed 
his ‘superiors in Washington. An 
answer advised Colonel Frith to take 
the matter up with Mr. McNabb, 
local United States attorney, but Mr. 
McNabb, also feeling loath to act with- 
out support from thé capital, in turn 
queried the Attorney-General, who 
advised him that, the State Depart-. 
ment would handle the matter. 

In the meantime,‘reports have Goi 
tinued to come from Long Beach that. 
the Hamburg’s canteen is da 
crowded by Americans clamoring ‘for 
German beer, which is said to have 
been served them at prices varying 
from 10 to 25 cents a glass. 

Caryl M. Sheldon told.a Monitor 
reporter. that as he believed the: 
‘liquor nuisance in the harbor could 
have been abated had the local Ger- 
man consul been requested to ask 
the commander of the ‘vessel to order 
his men to cease the selling of liquor. 

Samuel T. Montgomery, superin- 
tendent for this district. of the Cali- 
fornia Anti-Saloon League, said that 
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treated..no differently than: an ordi- 
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‘while a German warship sbould be’ 


local authorities had done all witha? 
their province. S. C. Hagen, Germa 
Consul at Los Angeles, said that th 
matter had not been brought offi 
cially to his attention either by th 
Embassy at Washington or th 
Hamburg’s officers, and that he wa 
inclined not to believe the reports 
that liquor had been sold aboard the 
ship. : 


BRAILLE PRESS 
"DESIGNS SHOWN 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, May 29—A conference 
called for the purpose of considering 
some of the most improved methods 


cheaply and more rapidly literature 
for the blind» was held here under 
the auspices of the American Founda- 


This |.tion for the Blind at the offices of the 


Ziegler Magazine at No. 250 West 
Fifty-fourth Street. Twenty-six rep- 
resentatives of Braille publishing 
houses from five states and one from 
Geneva were present, 


Two Braille stereotyping machines 
that have been perfected since the 
last conference were exhibited at the 
meeting. Eight months ago the same 
group of publishers met to examine 
and discuss some of the latest 
Am rican inventions that would make 
interpointing or doublesided printing 
possible. i 


Some of the European machines 
had been studied at first hand but 
until then no process entirely satis- 
factory for American use had been 
perfected. ; 


Fund Devoted to Research 


It was decided to adjourn’ fora 
few months, devote the sum of $3000 
to developing new machines and 
then call a meeting to adopt what 
the representatives believed to be the 
most practical stereotyping model of 
improved design. 

At the conference one of the im- 
proved models shown was that de- 
signed by J. Robert Atkinson, founder 
and manager of Universal Braille 
Press in Los Angeles, Calif: Mr. At- 
/kinson’s original model which. has 
been in use for several years lacked 
the provision for interpointing which 
the new design has. 

Heretofore the printing by the 
Braille Press has been single-sided. 
Only one side of each page has been 
typed. This has resulted in very 
bulky volumes and has proved slower 
and more expensive’ than the inter- 
pointing method which utilizes both 
sides of each page. 

The other improved model was ex- 
hibited and designed by Joseph L. 
Bruska of New York, a graduate of 
Mechanics Institute and a technical 
adviser on Ziegler Magazine. Mr. 
Bruska’s machine is of lighter weight 
than the Atkinson stereotyper, weigh- 
ing 325 pounds while the other 
weighs 600 pounds. It also has the 
interpointing appliance. 


Even Motion in Embossing 


One of its distinguishing features, 
Mr. Bruska described as “an 
eccentric shaft, insuring even motion 
in embossing.” He said that a gift 
from Mrs. William Ziegler had 
financed his experiment in complet- 
ing this invention. 

Delegates to the conference were: 

Walter G. Holmes, manager, Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, New 
York; Joseph Brusca, Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind, New York; E. 
E. Bramlette, superintendent, Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Ky.; Frank C. Ryan, man- 
ager, Howe Memorial Press, Boston; 
C. M. Anderson, Howe Memorial Press, 
Boston; Edward M. Van Cleave, New 
York Institute for the Blind, New 
York; Thomas Lister, New York In- 
stitute for the Blind, Mew York; J. 
Robert Atkingon, manager, Universal 
Braille Press, Los Angeles: Mrs. J. 
Robert Atkinson, Los Angeles; Rob- 
ert Goodell, Universal Braille Press, 
Los Angeles; H. W. Riecken, Ameri- 
can Braille Press, New York; Harry I, 
Hunt, Publishers’ Agent for the 
Trustees Under the Will of Mary 
Baker Eddy; 
Stadlemann, Xavier Free Publication 
Society, New York; Hugh Dougherty, 
department for the blind, New York 
Public Schools, New York; Mrs. Wal- 
ter L. Jordan, New York; Miss Lucille 
Goldthwaite, New York public Li- 


| brary; C. A. Hamilton, superintendent, 


New York State School for the Blind, 
Batavia, N..Y.; Mrs. Laborio Delfino, 
Philadelphia Free Library, Philadel- 
phia; Prof. J. A. Benshahar, president- 
general, World Union of Associations 
for the Blind, Inc., Geneva; Samuel 
Norman, Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind, Over- 
brook, Pa.; William Eppenbach, Long 
Island City, N. Y.;: Mrs. Bruce Clark, 
New York; Mrs. Richard F. Arm- 
strong, New York; Benjamin Berin- 
stein, New York; L. B. Chamberlain, 
American Bible Society, New York; 
Robert B. Irwin, director of bureau of 
research and education for American 
Foundation for the Blind. 
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distinguished from that of a “ma- 


of machines that will print. more. 


-reputation 


pension. bills. 


the Rev. Joseph M.’ 


(Continued: from Page 1) 


Legislature have come to occupy the 
center of interest. 

The present Governor is not re- 
garded as an actual Republican Party 
leader. That is to say, his journey to 
the Executive chair was not accom- 
plished by yeoman service in the or- 
ganization ranks. He was the prod- 
uct of no promotional system. In- 


Republican company that in many 
les his independent attitude, as 


man,” was not remembered. 
Due,| therefore, to his political back- 
grou d, when he sought to direct 
legisl@tion, the Governor’s position 
was Wardly as strong as that of an 
executive who had progressed fp 
through the ranks and might appeal 
through his. knowledge of the func- 
tionings\ Of the party machine. 


Governor Regarded as Firm 
this initial handicap, the 
Governor sought to direct legisla- 
tion perhaps more than the average 


lvan T. Fuller has the 
f being firm, fixed as a 
rock, unwil ing to recede, courage- 
ous in his ‘views, often right,- and 
very infreq ently one to give in to 
political exp€diencies. Therefore, he 
set out to pose a class of bills 
which were a a the eer er 
f legislative consideration— 
ee oe The Legislature ac- 
cepted the first) veto of a measure of 
this sort with fa¥Tly good grace. Came 
disapproval of pension. payment to 
the widow of a popular State House 
messenger, and House and Senate re- 
belled, passing the bil] over the Gov- 
ernor’s veto almoft unopposed. 

Despite the revarsal, the Governor 
continued.to veto ‘Similar bills, and 
party leaders, anxious to avoid a 
breach between a Republican Legis- 
lature and its RepuPlican Executive, 
called caucuses and applied pressures 
to drive recalcitrants to support the 
Governor. They did support him in 
nearly all cases, although: upon oc- 
casion very unwillingly and by nar- 
row margins. : 

Not only in pension\ bills, but upon 
nunierous other issues the Governor 
did not hesitate to communicate de- 
cided views to the Legislature. He 
disapproved of features.,of a bill re- 
turning control. of Worcester and 
Springfield Street railways to-the 
New York, New Haven Hartford 
Railroad, and reminded tpe legisla- 
tors of the anti-corporation stand of 
Theodore Roosevelt, in a message 
which hinted at days of the! Progres- 
sive Party. He vetoed a bill Pllowing 
national guard officers $35 a year for 
uniforms, but. through a techhicality 
the veto wandered the State House 
corridors and never reached ¢ither 
branch, ; 

The Goodwin Salary 

The Governor vetoed a bill giving 
a $1000 salary increase to Frank A. 
Goodwin, registrar of motor Ve 
hicles, regarded as one of the most 
6 se and prominent men in state 
service. Many bills of a’similar n&@- 
ture to these listed were disaP- 
proved, nearly all of them on meas- 
ures calling for small appropria- 
tions which the Governor believed 


executive. 


unjustified. Finally, last night, he, 


vetoed the bill approving construc- 
tion of a $15,000,000 bridge between 
Boston and East Boston, by private 
capital. . 

Time after time the Governor has 
disapproved measures uwhofficially, 
called Senate leaders into consul- 
tation, and the bills haye been re- 
called from his table to meet their 
doom quietly in the upper chamber. 

No tabulation is available on the 
number of prospective laws which 
Governor Fuller has blocked by un- 
official means, but if the figure 
were known, it would probably be 
surprisingly high. When leaders of 
the 1926 session get to spinning 
political reminiscences, - the rela- 
tions between Alvan T. Fuller as 
executiva and the legislative branch 
will probably hold the center of in- 
terest. 

Legislators do not regard it as a 
particularly high-handed rule. 


It CA 


until;three days before prorogation, 
when the Governor vetoed outright 
the redistricting bill—perhaps the 
most intensely partisan measure of 
the session. He had conferred with 
Democratic leaders, and shown 


.them more courtesy than certain 


Republicans relished. The veto 
which he wrote .was held _ to 
be discourteous by many old guard 
leaders. When the matter came to 
vote, only three Republicans in both 
House and Senate voted with the 
Governor, and they were members 
from strongly Democratic. constit- 
uencies. 

Situation Has Been Interesting 

All in all, the experiences of the 
Governor and the Legislature will 
form an interesting laboratory prob- 
lem for some gorernmental theorist 
to speculate about.: Certainly, the 
situation has been rife with possi- 
bilities suggestive of future develop- 
ments, and the verdict of the voters 
remains to be seen. So much for 
political maneuvers. In a few years 
they probably will be forgotten, 
while the constructive achievements 
of the 1926 session will be coming 
into full fruitage. 

For some months preceding the 


convening of the session, there had 


been nation-wide discussion of the 
best ways’to decrease crime. Hosts 
of bills were filed in the Legislature, 
including recommendations from 
Gorernor Fuller, who devoted much 
of his opening message to the prob- 
lem; from. Jay R. Benton, Attorney- 
General; - from the _ distinguished, 
permanent Judicial Council; from 
district attorneys; from a flock of 
individuals*-and among them in the 
crush was Frank A. Goodwin, regis- 
trar of motor vehicles, | 

The joint committee on the judi- 
ciary took an entire week early in 
March and held morning, afternoon, 
and evening hearings onthe bills. 
Many distinguished speakers gave 
testimony. Most sensational of all 
were the charges and arguments 
brought by Mr. Goodwin. At first he 
was given scant consideration. The 
committee cross-examined him. Even 
Mr. Goodwin and his legislative spon- 
sor, Clarence 8. Luitweiler, did not 
expect a favorable: report on their 
bills, Many of the Goodwin meas- 
ures, naturally, had to do -initially 
with violation of automobile laws, 
but a large number of them ex- 
tended in scope to the entire field of 
criminal law. -° 

When the committee came to report 
it was found that of all the matters 
under consideration, those proposed 
by Mr. Goodwin had received most 
favorable action, and many of them 
were made law. Nearly a score of 
measures, some to expedite the 


| course of justice, others to limit pro- 


bation and parole, others to make bail 
laws more strict, were passed. 


The Water Supply Bill 


The Boston and Worcester water 
supply bill ends an interesting politi- 
cal and engineering controversy. In 
1922 the so-called Joint Board, ‘with 
X..H. Goodnough of the State De- 
partment of Health as chief engi- 
neer, reported a plan to take flood 
waters of the Ware and Swift Rivers. 
The proposal was rejected. In 1924 
a special commission headed by Col. 


Charles R. Gow was formed, and 


with distinguished engineers investi- 
gated the problem. This year: they 
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Every moment is opportune, Each 
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250 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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went for naught. 


. By the terms of the bill, $15,000,000 
is to be spent now, to take flood 
waters from the north branch of the 
Ware River ang conve, them by low 
level tunnel to the Wachusett Res- 
ervoir. Worcester will purchase for 
$1,000,000 up to 10,000,000 gallons of 
water a day from the Quinepoxet 
River in the Wachusett watershed. 
the metropolitan 
its tunnel to 
Coldbrook on the Swift Riyer, and 
will have available an ample supply 
of the purest water. By this bill, the 
important water needs of millions of 
people have probably been taken care 


When necessary, 
district will extend 


of for decades. 
Through a Dill 
Henry F. Long, 


of dollars every year. 


Night clubs and roadhouses are 
regulated under several bills passed, 
and considerable licensing power is 


given to state authorities. 
An investigation ‘of 


ganization of state employees, and 


the Association of Engineers in the 


state service, 
Agricultural College Control 
Control over the Massachusetts 


control 100 miles away.” 


Railroad may acqire the securities 
and operate - street railways 
Springfield and Worcester. It owns 
most of the securities already, and 
plans to install operatifg economies 
to return the roads to a paying basis. 

An unusual amount of bills regu- 


divisions of the State were passed. 


side the debt ITimit of cities and 
towns was authorized, largely for 
schools-and public buildings. Bien- 
nial municipal elections in Worcester 
are authorized. Boston’s budget for 
1926, involving a greatly higher tax 
rate than for several years, was ap- 
proved with little objection, and 
Mayor Nichols was given more legis- 
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introduced , by 
Commissioner of 
Taxation, Massachusetts may receive 
a refund of 80 per cent from all the 
inheritance taxes on estates over $2,- 
000,000 collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bill is retroactive and 
takes in the Storrow estate, so that 
revenue is expected to be consider- 
able, running into several millions 


been thrown over this session, and 


conditions 
among the 30,000 workers in the 
Sfate employ was ordered. It will be 
in charge of the Department of Ad- 
ministration and Finance, an an ap- 
propriation of $20,000 is available. 
The bill was passed mainly as a 
result of the work of the Common- 
wealth’ Service Association, an or- 


W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University, to reduce veterans’ 
preference in state employ, received 
very little support in the Legislature, 
but will nevertheless go on the bal- 
lot in the fall. 


Agricultural College is taken from 
the Department of Education and re- 
turned to‘trustees of the institution, 
following agitation which resulted 
in the resignation of one president 
of the college, and a united move- 


ment on the part of students, faculty, 
and alumni. They objected to “petty 


one the majority report of a spe- 
ciat investigating commission, fell 
by the wayside.. 


the latter, 
of $6,000,000 would have been re- 
quired to see that each old person 
in the State has an income of at 
least $1 a day. 
port of the same commission, advo- 
cating an extension of present meth- 
ods of poor relief, was also rejected. 


If it can obtain permission of three 
fourths of the towns affected, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


in 


restrict the rate-fixing powers of 


two matters vitally affecting Boston. 
The extension of public control of 
the Boston Elevated Railway, and the 
construction of some traffic-relief 


highway in the congested downtown 
districts. After a recess committee 
of 1925 had recommended an exten- 
sion for 30 years of public contral 
of the Elevated, together with a re- 
duction in common stock dividend 
from 6 to 5 per cent, the Legislature 
refused to pass the bill, and referred 
it to the next annual session. The 
conclusion was reached largely 
through the advice of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
The loop highway bill passed the 
Senate, but was rejected in the 
House. It jad few supporters, was 
much amended, and finally fell 
through the expert opposition of 
Henry L. Shattuck, chairman of 
Ways and Means, who could not ap- 
prove the expenditure of $27,000,000. 
For several years, there have been 
recess investigations or some sort of 
legislative plans for seeking reme- 
dies to Boston’s traffic congestion, 
and many reports have been ob- 
tained. All of them, however, have 


the year 1926, unlike every recess 
for many years, will see no investgi- 
gation. The loop highway project is 
dormant. Exchange Street widening 
failed. to pass, and there seems to be 
no possibility of a changed situation 
by the next session. At that time, 
it is expected, a strong contest in 
behalf of the loop highway will be 
made. 

The initiative petition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League and Charles 


Pension Bills Rejected 
Several bills providing for vari- 
ous systems of old-age pensions, 


In the case of 
an annual expenditure 


The minority re- 
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lating the affairs of particular sub- 
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Member Federal 
Reserve System 


Resources 


public at hearings of the department. 
This bill got the farthest in the Leg- 
islature, but was ruled out on a 
technical point of order. 

Other bills which were rejected or 
given leave to withdraw are: pro- 
posal for a new Suffolk County 
court house; measures to extend the 
vaccination laws; petitions of Revere 
citizens to be annexed to Boston; 
jury service for women: new work- 
men’s compensation laws not passed, 
but will be investigated by a com- 
mission; establishment of a Mort- 


gage Bank of Massachusetts; legaliz- 
ing of reciprocal insurance; incor- 
poration of Salisbury Beach, and 
neighborhoods in other parts of the 
State as separate towns; sundry bills 
to revise the Boston electoral system. 


CITY MILK MONOPOLY _ 
CHARGED IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, May 29 (#)—The 
Queens Country Grand Jury in a 
presentment declared New York 
City’s milk supply to be controlled. 
by four companies, and urged an 
amendment to the state anti-trust 
law to prevent such monopoly. 

Borden’s Farm Products Company, 
Sheffield Farms Company, the Dairy- 


|\men’s League and the Sheffield Farms 


Products Company were the four 
named. Their control over the sup- 
ply and demand was said to result 
in New York paying, with two ex- 
ceptions, the highest prices for milk 
of any city in the United States. 
Extension of the New York milk 
shed, now embracing parts of seven 
States and two Canadian provinces, 
was recommended, and the city milk 
inspection system condemned. P. D. 


Fox, president of Borden’s Farm 
Products, Inc., denied there was any 
monopoly of the distribution of milk 
in New York. 
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*. Suppressed Turkish «| 
ms Practices Ceremonly *” 
in ‘Secret, Ye 


=~ i i 
| CONSTANTINOPLE, Miy 6° 
. ial Correspondence)—A nd 9 ° 
Yish°“bootlegger” has a@DPagrai.’ | 
_/- Turkey as a result of thé ANH ne} 
. gious régime. He has to mak a Ul \ 
-* gomehow, and since a skeptia) Y &. 
_ ‘tor has suppressed his orde fory, 2 k 
«den his exhibitions, and &eg d./, 
“monasteries of the “Whirr,agihg 
yish” brotherhood at Konia; » 
*- giving secret whirling cereminj, / 
’ Constantinople and other twp, ” 

As a stream “f American af En, 
lish tourists pours into Stion, > 
these days to see old Turks ta,..°2 & 

-..pray with hats on, a guide slips Up | 
-*=furtively beside them and begins, 
. whisper: ‘“Gentiemen, would you | 
»*° to see the Whirling Dervishes? 
» dervishes must dance in secret no 
_ but I know where you can see they.~ 
this afternoon.” The guide leaga.sj;), 
way through a maze of dark Stree, | 
‘ in Stambul, and the tourist Sudden 
finds himself in an old war¢hoy 
where a dozen dervishes in thei? pj; 
conical brown fezzes, which the a; 
- forbidden to wear now, are whiljp z 


Dervishes Suppressed , ¥ 
The head of the Mevlevi, or Whjry. 
ing Dervishes, at Konia was one 
‘the highest dignitaries in the Moslen/ 
world, and it was his function to pe) 


every new Sultan with the sword 0 
Osman in the holy mosque of Eytjp 
-on- the Golden Horn. He has btep 
suppressed, like the wearing of te 
fez, the little blue beads, the yello- 
bandage, the green bandage, an/ 
other old Turkish customs. 
* *. One of the strangest sights in, 
"*. Turkey in these times is to go to St. 
ophia, where the cross of Christ in| \ 
the mosaic ceiling still shines 
““thréugh the whitewash, and see the 
' ‘old Turks trying to pray in hats and 
caps. .* pon 
The ritual prescribes that the 7 tes eee mee a . BS er : 1. : / Wy Thorndike Hotel ” 
_ faithful Muhammadan must not only \\ #e RR Regs 4 | “y Mow Bite of Thorndike Buildidg 
», “kneel and face Mecca, but that he/| °* es — ss Brunswick Hotel TEMA 1880 Taxed Value of Land $6.50 per 


Z » ft. ’ FS VW : ° 
must touch his forehead against the ; Up s005' Wraned Value of Land $65 per Masonic Temple 
floor many times during his prayer, icture Taken in 1880 'Z, 3 


eee Se P VTE / . ft. Cor. Boylston and Tremont Sts. 
and the fez was very practical for) \ Me Ae ne fe  yytyencealiers Hi Aid A Ve iL. Showing an Inctease of 900% eS . A ae 
this devotion. The old Turks’ still |- f 4 1985 Taxed Value of Land $35 per | Vip ; — e's 1925 Taxed Value of Land ‘$151 
_ Show. their Tespect for anyone by ' Be 7 ee Showing an Increase of 775% : . | fhowing an Increase of 695% 
~ keeping their head covered; they do| \\ ; pe S TOES ene I FOES BPO IRR, en 1 a 
so-even while praying, and as it is oe ot haath Bd ; J 
impossible to keep a hat on the head 
‘ and touch the forehead on the floor 
_at the same time they have generally 
met this difficulty by wearing caps of 
‘every conceivable age, color, shape, 
d quality, and when they pray they 
» the visor to the rear. 


; 


A. 


if 


’ In the old days there seemed to be SBR Re Bee : ‘glen Now Bite of ° hy ad f a . ) Boylston 
“¢lergymen, pottering around every| ‘ ered | oe a 4 <es eeea||| ‘Boylston Place : Metro 7 eens | Touraine Hotel’ 
eee nin cr tin nel ie, ees |. 77) oe tropelitan District . 2,000,000 . nn 
: | i FS BBR Bare Deen Stes fj ae ; e oxe $8.50 per sq. ft, @ ff “ ’ of Land $18 per 
- tourists, but that is all changed now. ee Merete es YP aR land. : if, a ; P rk S Di ° ° : aq. ft. 
“~The Government has not only put (zee 3 , itt 1925 Taxed yoee eee AAA, wey at d , pquare istrict 1s- now having 1925 Taxed Value 
all the spare -hodjas out of the| - 7h Aa t Seen fo Oe ee eel ag a | 


VU a anit | paid ee of Land $110 per 
+ Mhosqués, in order to crush the oe TS fil ae the greatest and finest building A \\\ sq. ft. : 
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church’s influence in politics, but it, eA, Hehe , e' ° mh: Showing’ an 
has’ prohibited them from wearing development in this entire area. | en ee 
the fez with white bandage which 


‘the real hodjas are still permitted to aa a a oe S é. | ot a ae! ce Oe vey P/ A Yi What does all ‘thi 

Wear. Even the myezzins who sing t ee re - | Sth 77 | his mean for fu ture 
out. prayers-from the minarets five WF i G gg swe I = mnt \ | values of real estate P 

’- times a day must wear caps, hats, or| . . | Cs. | ee a SSN | , F 
derbies. .. * Lf eae ae San Wi. | | | . A 

The philosopher* often - wonders | = oe Sei ST ; . . SVE ill What do the ten ulustr ations * 

what effect the Government's anti- Es tS See coe ne i ee es “~ , pr ove? 
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religious policy will have on the Bae Paces er , 
character of the new generation, but BE i a Old Residences 


; i oS 7 gb aa Old Art Museum 
until he has learned to think a lot t NEW OE ——Ga ee Now Site of the Boston Public Library a gs 
“Shore for himself the Turk will prob- = Se te oe || iene | \AN . INVEST IN / || 1008 Tasca Yale ey ta Se se 
‘ably be bad to the Christians or re a ag cecr a ere Cee? Ee betes L P ; ' sq. ft 
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—_ 


. ‘any Christians remaining, as the ee we Pe ee eee, tee Showing en Increase of 460% [t™~ : Showing an Increase of 533% fd 


Government tells him to be. 
i** In its fight against superstition the 
_-sGovernment made a bold move when 
. it forbade the importation of little 
‘blue beads. For centuries the Turk- 
+. ish peasant has hung a’string of blue 
‘' -beads around the neck of his horses, 
. oxen, cows, goats, and even around 
his‘own neck, ag a charm. 
- In Constantinople today one sel- 
dom sees a horse, camel, or even an : bas 
automobile or rowboat thai is not ee Re ne Sete: Bae 2 Be) | Cee, | | en aS: ae A Bg: - ste 
protected by blue beads, and one finds PORE Se. ag Sioa ee eet ee I ee 2a Nia SP : , Old 
the same>custom all the way from 3 Bsa anon BI : a a ) Court House 
ae to Palestine, and from the es siesta © Strose ae er C23 ‘ lg the Bite of 
rimea and the Caucasus to Tripoli eae iy ee ae ae oe ss : . H. Stearns Dept. Store 
and the Sahara Desert. Soe ae hes Te TM = — Oe ae nee Sand 000 
. : : ty § ‘ oe 1925 Taxed Value of Land $235 


- ~~ ™ - > oat OO its 3 : — ’ ms 3 4 . per sq. ft. ' 
PRESBYTERIANS PRAISE i ee ee % ||| . Old’ Pelham. Hotel ng __ Berkeley Hotel 
MELLON H AYS SERVIC E Ks BY 45843 Pe agi WE et oe Serona: ¢ mew =. of are a ~~ ee A of 552% Now ba et eT ckclay Bin 7 aeons 
~ % iene SPT coronas ; _ Boylston St., cor. Tremon | ~\ 
& <3 eA NR SOR RO a » 1880 Taxed Value of Land $17 per pS | 1880 Taxed Value of Land $5 per 
<s Doge pee ee: a. AT POY sail a . yet + i kp ee = . ft, ; » F aq. ft; 
BALTIMORE, Md,, May 29 (Spe- Be one ee eee OE gtr sas Ray 1928 “taxed Value of Land $90 per | rere - 1985 Taxed Value of Tand $58 per 
-.cial)—The work. of Andrew E. Mel- ‘ie eae Te OR ed eo ee oe 3 Oy Bee | al Fictaten an Increase of 429% | hi se es Big * "Bhowing an Increase of 1160%. 
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t 
eccee ot H: Hays, formerly ‘Postmaster a re es re sedi is eee : — Minas ceca 8 Se | Bx er hoe 
' General, in behalf of the Presbyte- i | : GO ee ny Pe Se ee f er oe . 
.fian new service pension plan was : its SP 4; - - ; genre ae 
praised in the report made to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
Tian Church by Dr. Henry B. Master 
of Philadelphia. Dr. Master is gen- 
.(@fal secretary of the board. Mr.. 
~ Mellon is treasurer and Mr. Hays, 
formerly Postmaster General, is 
chairman of a laymen’s committee 

‘Which is raising $15,000,000. 

new plan will go into effect 
sdon as 4000 churches have agreed 
tO-support it and the total fund has 
‘been subscribed: Under the present 
Board of Ministerial Relief and Sus- 
tentation last year, the church gave 
$537,129, an iucrease of $21,749 as 
compared with the gift of the year 

Previous it is reported. | 


Se a 2 ee . 
MOBILE BUYING FORT GAINES 
MOBILE, Ala., May 16. (Special 
*Cerrespondence),.— Formal convey- 
ance of Fort Gaines and the reserva- 
tion.on Dauphin. Island from the 
United States Government ‘to the city 
of Mobile is expected soon, following 
_ Steps by city authorities to comply 
_° “with requirements for a deed. The 
- .-.feservation embraces 267 acres, and 
Be Mayor Crawford has announced that 
“He has forwarded to Washington a 
_ .  gheck for $13,375, covering. the ap- 
. .*.Pfaieed yaluation of the -property, 


with certified copies of resolutious by| | . AV iMrir | * ’ | | | SUMN ER DRAPER 
_-, , Which the county withdrew from the; -~_ 1 | ; — _ we ‘= 
_.-Miegotiations. In transferring the is foe | : : | 


“4S ett it 


re ‘etvation to the-city with @ proviso Bom, yy. etl 
that it be devoted to public. park ae as ae | , | SS 3 7 Boston, Massachusetts 
purposes, the Government will permit “ae ' | ; 
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The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


A 


| ysorr of people in dire need of 


grievance against the Government. It 
is hoped that for the good working 
of the national theater this series of 


Ba oe 
pe®* yt April, 1896, the first defi- 


ternational Missionary Council, and 
bos were taken to provide an 


bating crime ‘meets with the ap- 
is expected to give his reply at the 


Why the Bears Hurried 


\V 9 Huttee Boy saw all the 
bears, big and little, white, 
yellow, brown and black, hur- 

rying off into the Jungle, he felt cer- 

tain that something very important 
was going to happen. So he asked 

Baby Hippo to come along with him 

and see what it was all about. 

- It was easy to follow after the 

bears for there were so many foot- 

prints. These were very different 
from the prints of animals with hoofs 
like deer and giraffes and of animals 
who walk on their padded toes like 
lions, tigers and the other cats. The 

‘bears make a long, human-looking 

print. Thousands of these now Cov- 

ered the dust of the Jungle and they 
all pointed in the same direction. 

Huttee Boy told Baby Hippo that 
something very, very important must 
be going to take place for the bears 
were in such a hurry. 

“Perhaps they are going to have 
a beauty contest to see which kind 
of bear is the most beautiful,” sug- 
gested Baby Hippo. 

“Nonsense! That isn’t important! 
I mean something really important, 
like, like, like—’’ 

“A swimming contest,” 

aby Hippo. 

Picken Dor shook his head and 
said: “More important than that. 

A convention or election. Perhaps 

they are going to elect a president. 

Just think, a president of all the 

bears. Maybe they will let us be 

judges at the election.” - 

“Yes, maybe. Let’s hurry so we 
won’t miss anything!” said Baby 
Hippo. 

So they trotted along as fast as 
they could go. Before long they 
heard gruff shouts and laughter, and 
a little later a great rustling of trees. 

“They shouldn’t do that at an elec- 
tion,” objected Huttee Boy. 7 

Baby Hippo asked him if he did 
not remember that in the Jungle 
School Mistress Hippo had taught 
them that bears were the clowns of 


offered 


the Jungle. “Perhaps they act like 
clowns even at an election,” she said. 

The noise grew louder and louder. 
Soon they came to a grove of tall 
trees. A brown rain was falling from 
the trees. Some bears were dancing 
about on their hind feet trying to 
catch the big, brown drops anu others 
were scrambling about on all fours 
on the ground. When Hultee Boy 
and Baby Hippo entered the grove 
they discovered that the brown drops 
were nuts, big brown nuts. There 
were bears in all the trees, shaking 
down the nuts. Such laughter and 
grunts and shouts you never heard! 
Such somersaults, such laughing, 
such frolics! 

“Clowns! !I-should say they are 
clowns!” snorted Huttee Boy. “I sup- 
posed they would be doing something 
important!” 

“We are doing something import- 
ant,” shouted a voice right over- 
head. “We are having our anuual nat 
gathering.” 

Then Huttee Boy and Baby Hippo 
were suddenly pelted with nuts from 
every direction. Their frierds, the 
three young bears, danced about 
them and threw nuts at them, while 
the sloth bear showered them with 
nuts from the tree overhead. 

“Why don’t you laugh? You look 
as sober as two judges,” grunted a 
polar bear. 

“We were judges at the cat con- 
vention. We thought you bears were 
going to have a convention and per- 
haps you would let us be the judges,” 
said Baby Hippo. 

At this all the bears laughed. 

“Absurd! What need have bears of 
a convention? Come along and join 
the dance,” cried a polar bear. 

So Huttee Boy and Baby Hippo had 
a big frolic with the bears. In fact 
they had so much fun that they could 
understand why the bears nad hur- 
ried to their big nut gathering. The 
only trouble was that neither of 
them cared much for nuts, not so 
much as they did for bananas and 
grass. 


_ 


Progress in the Churches 


oe” 


eral cathedrals in course of con- 

struction or planned in various 
parts of the world. At Allahabad, 
where the foundation stone was lai‘ 
in 1871 and the central tower com- 
pleted in 1903; at Cairo, a war me- 
morial; at Lagos, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by the Prince 
of Wales last year, and which is well 
advanced; and at Seoul, Korea, 
where the building was consecrated 
on May 2. The work on the central 
space of the new Liverpool Cathedral 
is proceeding rapidly. 

+ + ‘} 

The time limit for nominations or 
applications of candidates for the 
Harmon awards for distinguished 
achievement.for this year has been 
extended wntil Aug. 1, it is an- 
nounced by the commission on the 


church and race relations of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. A large 
number of inquiries, indicating de- 
sire for a longer period for pro- 
posing candidates, led the commis- 
sion, which has the executive direvc- 
tion of the awards, and the Harmon 
Foundation to hold the doors for 
entrance open, 

A series of awards totaling $3500 
with gold and bronze medals has 
been offered to American Negroes by 


Te: Church of England has sev- 


the Harmon Foundation of New York 


on behalf of William E. Harmon, for 
the purpose of giving recognition to 


Negroes who have made worth-while 


achievement in literature, music, fine 
arts, industry (including business), 


has placed on record its conviction 
that “it is the privilege and duty of 
every citizen” to uphold the Eizght- 


eenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act.” The campaign committee also 
calls on the members of the Synod— 
of which there are nearly 50,000—to 
encourage other citizens in uphold- 
ing the law. 

The committee, without passing 
judgment on the issues involved 
in the anthracite coal strike and the 
Passaic textile strike, declares that 
“it is quite evident that the church 
still has an urgent mission to per- 
form in applying the Gospel in the 
field of industry.” Concerning the 
coal strike, the committee draws at- 
tention to the fact that it was almost 


proval of the committee, which also 
adds: “There does not seem to be 
sufficient recognition of the value of 
moral and spiritual training as a 
means. of crime prevention. The 
church might well claim a larger 
acknowledgment for its services, and 
ought to increase its efforts in re- 
ligious education.” 
> 


+ + 
Trustees of Yosemite National 
Park Church have signed a contract 
with the Interior Department 
whereby for 20 years the corpora- 
tion may maintain a non-denomina- 
tional chapel on 30,000 square feet 
in Yosemite Valley, Calif., the Asso- 
ciated Press reports. Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are represented on 
the board of trustees. Building op- 
erations are expected to commence 
next spring. 
+ + + 
The committee of the International 
Missionary -Council, meeting at 
Rattvik, Sweden, July 17 to 26, will 
consider plans for international mis- 
sionary co-operation. A proposal put 
forward last year for a conference 
in Jerusalem has not met with uni- 
versal acceptance. Dr. John R. Mott 
has been invited to devote the whole 
of his time to the work of the In- 


July meeting. 
> +> + 


The eighteenth International Tem- 
perance Congress, to be held at Dor- 
pat, Estonia, July 22 to 28, will be 
preceded, July 12 to 21, by a tri- 
ennial congréss of northern abstain- 
ers. The world prohibition federa- 
tion is to hold an international con- 
ference at the same time and place. 

> +> > 


The British Council of the World 
Alliance, having considered plans for 
linking up British congregations with 
congregations on the Continent as a 
means of promoting mutual friend- 
ship, has, put before its affiliated 
congregations certain practical sug- 
gestions and asked them to discuss 
them at their parochial church coun- 
cils or church committees. 

It is suggested that individual 
members of the church might be ap- 
pointed who would act as corre- 
spondents with others’ specially 
chosen from the congregation abroad 
and who would keep their church 
informed on matters of interest con- 
cerning the corresponding congre- 
gation, and that church and parish 
magazines might be exchanged. 


A Paris 


Causerie 


Paris, May 15 


OAN OF ARC, regarded as an 
J historical figure, untrammeled 

by the embroidery of partisans 
and adversaries and commentators 
who use her to advance a more or 
less doubtful cause, must win our 
admiration. But, unfortunately, Joan 
of Arc has been made to stand for 
a variety of doctrines. That the 
French Government should ‘have laid 
stress on her patriotism and made 
her anniversary a national féte day 
is natural enough, but the claims of 
the Royalists and the French Fascists 
who have attempted to annex her gs 
both Royalist and Fascist cannot be 
admitted. The consequence ‘of giv- 
ing a symbolic significence to Joan 
of Arc is a perpetual dispute and 
this dispute came to a head on her 
féte day this year. The Radicals 
are in power and while they are 
willing enough to render her homage 
as a patriot they felt that they could 
not allow the occasion to be seized 
by the Royalists and Fascists for a 
great demonstration which would in 
effect not only be anti-Governmental 
but anti-Constitutional. For those 
who have particularly ranged them- 
selves under the banner of Joan of 
Arc openly profess their intention of 
changing the régime and of setting 
up either a dictatorship or a mon- 
archy. They have, of course, no 
real force, but it is unfortunate that 
they should, as it were, monopolize 
a national figure. On the one hand 
the authorities took steps to prevent 
street manifestations and on the 
other in the name of religion and of 
nationalism a number of reactionary 
organizations tr‘ed to break through 
the cordons of police. The clashes 
which occurred were not in them- 
selves serious but what is serious is 
that Joan of Arc, who taught the 
French national unity and reconciled 
the warring provinces, precisely as 
today on a larger scale others are 
preaching international unity and 
reconciling warring countries; should 
be made the pretext for national dis- 
union and be used to perpetuate sen- 
timents of international hatred. 


Identity Papers Needed 
There is renewed police activity 


entirely free of violence. 
The general interest taken in com- 


against the foreigner who has 


(In the Lighter Vein 


RADIO RECIPE 


A June bride asked her hus- 
band to copy the radio recipe one 
morning. The husband got two 
stations at once. One was radio- 
casting morning exercises and 
the other -the menu. This is what 
he got: : 

Hands on hips, place one cup 
of flour on_ shoulders, raise 
knees, and depress toes, and 
wash thoroughly in one-half 


‘ 


| Wringing your hands in the 
Sahara Desert won't get you any 
water.—Laughter. 


. 


On the last day of school prizes 
were distributed. When one boy 
returned home, his mother was 
entertaining callers. “Well, my 
boy,” said one of the callers, ‘did 
you get a prize?’ 

“No,” replied the boy, “but I 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


neglected to provide himself with 
the identity papers which are de- 
manded by the iaw. The practice 
in. France fluctuates considerably. 
Sometimes ‘ittle notice appears to be 
taken and then suddenly there is 
an energetic search for non-French 
visitors and residents in the capital 
who have forgotten to make applica- 
tion for a permit or who have left 
their permit in their home or hotel. 
It does not matter how high a person 
may stand in the community, how 
respectable he may be and how 
legitimate may be his business If he 
cannot at a given moment produce 
his papers he may suffer consider- 
able discomfort. He may, especially 
in certain quarters of the city, be 
held up. Sever4l thoroughfares have 
been completely barred for an hour 
or two lately and everybody stopped 
and closely questioned. The police 
act with tact and politeness but 
rules are rules and if the necessary 
documents are missing one may be 
detained while inquiries are made. 
Americans and others who intend to 
come to Peay should therefore re- 
member fhat it is their duty to lose 
no time in fulfitiing the required for- 
malities. They can be fulfilled with- 
out difficulty, for the hotels and other 
ugencies will take it upon themselves 
to make every iémarche. Apart from 
the small fees which are charged— 
amounting to something like $2— 
there are no expenses. From time to 
time laws pass through the Chamber 
which would complicate a sojourn 
in France if they were applied, but 
generally they are allowed to drop. 
For example, a recent vote would 
have compelled visitors to deposit 
with their hote] proprietor or their 
concierge a sum equivalent to 25 per 
cent of their rental each month as a 
guarantee for the payment of Income 
tax. It would not have mattered 
whether one was liable to taxation 
on income in France or not: the 
money could theoretically be re- 
covered later if it was not due. 
But in practice this law has been 
entirely altered and is applicable 
only to those foreigners who occupy 
business premises for which a rental 
of 1000 francs or more a month is 
paid, After all, the presumption is 
that such an occupant of business 
premises is liable to taxation on his 
income. 
Restoring French Finances 

Marshal Joffre, who is the presid- 
dent of the fund designed to save the 
franc by voluntary contributions, is 
as mild mannered and as soft spoken 
a man as he was in those days when, 
stemming the apparently irresistible 


German advance, he preserved a per- 
fect composure and was perhaps 


calmer than anyone else in the coun-' 


try. When he addressed the Ameri- 
can Club of Paris his very appear- 
ance, unperturbed, gentle, smiling, 
was an assurance of confidence. He 
made it clear that gifts from abroad 
would be welcomed. “I count on 
America,” he announced simply, and 
it is to be remarked that American 


TS a 


The Boss and I over-slept this 
morning-Mrs.S5impson had to 
call us and she told the Boss 
“to not lose a minute or hed 
be late for breakfast ~ 


" You never had thought 
of that, had you?’ he 
said~ : 


And | wagged 


Well, 1 must confess thatIh 
not~- But I have often labret 
could take mu ‘clothes’ off and 
send them to the laundry the 


my fail and told him so — 


While he was dressing he said 
it must seem pretty nice to 
be a dog and to be able to 
sleep in one’s*clothes and not 
have to.waste a lot of time 
dressing every morning — 


way he does andthenl — | 
would never have to take anol 
bath / 


Cav1ac A_» 


sary to speak, since they are in 
everybody’s recollection. The corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor understands that the fund 
has practically reached the-first mil- 
liard and large donations are pouring 
in daily. It is easy for the scoffers to 
declare that the money thus raised 
will be totally inadequate for French 
needs, but the point is that whether 
the sum is big or little, men and 
women are thus exhibiting their trust 
in the eventful restoration of French 
finances and this trust is in ‘itself 
one of the greatest- guarautees of 
success. 


Ministry of Fine Arts 


The Ministers of Education and of 
Beaux Arts during the past two years 
have displayed an unusual tactless- 
ness, especially in regard to the Com- 
€édie Francaise. The Comédie Fran- 
caise is a state-subsidized theater 
but usually it ig conducted by the 
sociétaires, that is to say, the actors 
and actresses, on the lines of a co- 
operative association. The Minister, 
however, may have the final word. 
This is fitting enough provided that 
final word is not arbitrary. In 
the traditions of the theater govern- 
mental intervention is rare. The Min- 
ister realizes that he comes to his 
post without any special qualifica- 
tions and that he will leave his post 
before he has a sufficient working 
knowledge of the institution. There- 
fore if he is wise he takes no active 


part in its management. In his own)! 


interests as well as in the interests 
of the theater it is necessary that he 
should abstain from interference, for 
interference nearly always means a 
public controversy, if not scandal 
and the Minister quickly acquires the 
reputation of being indiscreet. The 
post is regarded as a stepping-stone 
to still higher office. Nearly every 


Prime Minister of France in recent | 


times has at one period of his career 
been Minister of Fine Arts. If he 
fails in this task he cannot hope to 
succeed elsewhere. But strangely 


Flowers Telegraphed Promptly to All 
Parts of United States and Canada 
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enough each of the four or five Fine 
Art Ministers of the past two years 
have come into violent collision with 
the sociétaires. 

One of them curtly dismissed the 
doyen Sylvain on the ground of ‘age 
and Sylvain has since triumphed on 
other stages. Another removed 
women members from the directorate 
of the theater. A third forcibly trans- 
ferred the remarkable theater library 
which was housed in the buildings of 
the Palais Royal to a far-off site. 
Then again a minister caused a play 
which rightly or wrongly was held to 
be a satire on French generals to 
be produced at the Comédie. There 
have been a number of other inci- 
dents of a similar kind and finally 
the present minister refused to al- 
low actors from the Comédie to par- 
ticipate in a charity performance for 
the benefit of poor students—a per- 
formance promoted by persons who 
are looked upon as adversaries of 
the Government. Since such author- 


‘ization is almost invariably given ir- 


respective of political considerations, 
the Comédie feels that it has a new 


You can’t afford to be with- 
out an Eddy—even though, it 
cost double the price we ask. 
Ask the Eddy dealer to 
demonstrate this time-tested . 
refrigerator. 
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-/ ATLANTA CHURCH 


incidents has now ended. 
Echoes of British Strike 


As was to be expected, the great 
strike in Britain had many echoes 
Its development was fol- 
lowed with the utmost interest on yor 


in France. 
this side of the Channel. 


been realized as today. On the whol 


the attitude of the French was sym-gir® 
pathetic. They were not 4 priori an- yo 


tagonistic to the British miners wh 
were fighting for the maintenanc 


of the existing standard of livins,; 


But, on the other hand, they app 

ciated the position of the Gover’ 
ment, which came to the conclusic¢ 
that it could not be intimidated I 


the menace of a general cessatid 
of work without abdicating its func- \ 


tions. The French admired the | 

markable calmness that was ¢ \ 
played during the early days of ® 
strike. It is protable that in Fran® 


passions would have been arons% \ 
*+ tS , ; 
If the strike cv «4 contact between the flying and 


much more quickly. 
won, it was freely said, then t~ \ 
would be similar strikes on the ®&* 
tinent. If the Government succce® 


Never be-/ed 
fore has the solidarity of peoples,\ -* 


<< » and a parcel of ground 
ar yurehased on West Baker 
w ~, whereon a beautiful church 
Tins Was erected... . 
i7,4907 the congregation, having 
own the seating capacity of the 
gt on Baker Street, the prop- 
,was sold to the Atlanta Wom- 
ub>,Then the site upon which 
church of Christ, Scientist, 
stauds at Peachtree and Fif- 
th Streets, was purchased in 
ren me corner stone was laid 
e\ 38 4/1913, and the building com- 


meres Sout March, 1914.” 


,VAL WAR COLLEGE 
‘WLDS GRADUATION 


oe 


Address Made by Assistant 


Secretary Robinson 


an 


 xVPORT, R. I., May 29(4)—More 


. 


qotting personnel of the navy was 
ysed today by Douglas Robinson, 


in breaking the power of the poe sistant Secretary of the Navy, in 


unions in Britain, then it was 


e 
e \dressing the 68 graduating officers 


‘ , na De 
clared labor organizations in F agg. the Naval War College. 


and other countries would fd® 
blow. There was much commei?°’ 
upon the contrast between nce 
with its depreciated currency 1,“ 
relative contentedness and ee 
with its firmly fixed pound ¢n ‘ 
economic upheavals. The Fr» 
were disposed to draw the morai * 


‘| while it is undesirable for the-“*?\_ 


to fall, it may be no léss unde# . 
to ‘take strenuous measures?! — 
rehabilitation that might be j¢™*. 
ture. In any case the repercysio™ 
of the strike are bound to R 


‘yjators cannot. learn about the 
operathon of the fleet by flying from 
yort tO port along the coast, nor can 
ne fleet learn about aviation,” he 
said “During the past year both 
‘sidS have learned much by work- 
in, IN conjunction. 

‘wear Admiral William V. Pratt. 
yeSident of the War College, hinted 
{yet its usefulness is to be greatly 
dlarged. “There is now under 
dvisement,” he said, “a proposal to 


{a¥“enlarge the scope of the college and 


reaching, though they cannot {fq to incorporate a branch devoted to 


the moment be defined. 


HOLDS DEDIG’ 


jon 
ATLANTA, Ga., May 25 \(SP°&% 
Correspondence) — ‘ot chk 


eD- 
ices of First Church of Chn geen, | 
tist, of Atlanta were he ach 
May 16,,in the church ediat ne t- 
tree and Fifteenth Streets; g he 
lanta Journal after descrit'® ‘ 
services, which marked thfe™ ~. a 
the church from debt. said P iia 
“In the year 1886 Mij J*.y1 
Bartlett as student of Mry ae ¢ | 
Eddy, Discoverer and bU®"antt 
Christian Science, came © fcien® 
Her services as a Christiag, sit y 


practitioner were readipy - —_ 
PPTON 
“ESTATES CORPORA 


~ Suite 420~010 SO. BROADW. 
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BOY DEN’S 
WALF - BACK 
LasT 


**A Subject 


of C onepPveion 


try. It is possible there may be 
gme young diplomatists assigned to 
Jhe college this summer.” 


— $e 


BRITISH EMERGENCY POWERS 


LONDON, May 29 (P) — A royal 
proclamation issued this afternoon 
continues the regulations for the 
State of emergency created by the 
stoppage of work at the coal mines 
on May 1. The proclamation extends 
the emergency powers of the Gov- 
ernment for one month. 


POLISHEM 
For General Cleaning Purposes 
Home— Auto—Buildings 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
DON’T TAKE AU SUBSTITUTE 
OLIVER A. OLSON COMPANY Ine. 
Broadway at 79th St., will be glad t> 
fill orders for New York City customers. 
Will mail direct, charges prepaid. 
Gallon $5.50, Quart $1.25, Half Pint 5c 
THE ENSIGN REFINING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


a“ Ve diplomatic service of the coun- 


Oxford Bibles 


. . * » 
Large Type Edition 
A beautiful Bible for the home, 
with large clear type that is 
easy to read. Bound in French 


Morocco leather, limp cover, 
red under gold edges and con- 
12 beautifully colored 
Size Bre exLh inches, 


tains 
maps. 
Authorized 
version. 


ng James 


Specimen of Type 
17 Lorp, thou hast he 
sire of the humble: thc 
pare their heart, thou 


Style No. 02303 
Price $5.00 
Also an edition bound in 


grained cloth, with red edges, 
otherwise as style No. 02303. 


Style No. 02300 
Price $3.25 


Sold by Reading Rooms 


cup of milk. In four counts raise 
the lower legs and mash two 
hard-boiled eggs in a sieve. Re- 


natural science (including inven- 
tion), education and religion. 

An additional award of $500 and 
a gold medal will be given each year 
to a white or Negro person of Amer- 
ican residence who makes a note- 
worthy contribution toward the bet- 
terment of relations between the 
white and Negro people in the United 
States. 

The new constitution of Germany 
affords to the Protestant churches 
increased opportunities for helpful 
‘activity. By the separation of church 
and state they have acquired free- 
dom’ of association and of teaching 
and the right to acquire property. 

' The autonomy conferred by the 

eparation has quickened their de- 
sire for union, and plans for federa- 
tion are being developed. A similar 
federation of the various Protestant 
‘bodies in Czechoslovakia has been 
effected. 

+ > 


Quakers are planning student ex- 
changes with Japan. The American 
Friends Service Committee is asking | 
funds to bring 1000. Japanese stu- 
dents—approximately the number of 


os ee that are excluded from the 
| nited States by the latest immigra- 
jtion law—to American colleges for 
postgraduate study. One hundred 
American students would have study 
An Japan under this exchange. 
; + > + 
t The Regional Conferences in Eu- 
'rope, arranged by the World Alli- 
7 have done much in the past 
wo or three years to alleviate dif- 
Miculties which have existed between 
(neighboring nations. One held at 
Athens at the end of March was at- 
nded by representatives of the 
whurches in Greece, Bulgaria, Ru- 
and Jugoslavia. 


got horrible mention.”—Outlook. 
S 


citizens and American institutions in 
Paris have already sent large sub- 
scriptions. He reminded his hearers 
that he has known America 40 years, 
After his experience in Tonkin he re- 
turned. to France by way of the 
United States. He landed in San 
Francisco and crossed the. continent 
from west to east. Of his more re- 
cent visits to America it is unneces- 


Lorde Couel. 
(/} ASTERPIECES| 


| “AMERICAS FINEST 
CHOCOLATES” 
ASK YOUR NEALER 
Boston, Mass. 


While in MIAMI 


Visit the Packing House of 


HAMILTON MICHELSEN Co. 
Citrus Fruits 
Fancy. Box Shipments Our Specialty 
134 So. Miami Avenue, Miami, Florida 


FLORIDA 


Homes and Business Develop- 
ments, Insurance, Real Estate, 
Business Organization and 
Property Management 


We will investigate and give information 
Assist in 
Man- 


“You used to loaf a lot.” 

“Yes, but that was before our 
family discovered the installment 
plan.” 


W- 


ie 


> 


{ 


“How much you-all take fo’ dat 
dawg?” } 

“Ah wouldn’t take $50 fo’ him.” 

“Ah didn’t .ax ‘you-all how 
much you wouldn’t take!” 


\S> 


pea* six times. Inhale one-half 
teaspoon of baking powder and 
one cup of flour; breathe natu- 
rally and exhale and sift. 
Attention. Jump to a squat- 
ting position. Stretch lemon 
extract backward, forward, over the traveler asked the Pullman 
head, and in four counts make a porter. 
stiff dough that will bend at the “Boss, Ah’m the quartermas- 
waist.. Lie flat on the floor and ter.” eS 2 


roll into a marble the size of a 
The Elizabeth Candy Shops 


walnut. Hop to a stand in boil- 
ing water, but do not boil into a 

416 Moody Street, Waltham, Mass. 
108 Main Street, Gardner, Mass. 


gallop afterward. In 10 minutes 
remove, and dry with dry towel. 

Chocolates & Bon Bons, Caramels 
80c, 90c & $1.00 per Ib, 70c Ib. 


Breathe naturally and dress in 
MAIL ORDERS “FILLED 


warm flannels and serve with 
fish soup. 

We serve sandwiches, hot drinks, ice cream 
sodas, sundaes, .tc. 


NJot sell shoes— 
4+. Watt fil feet! 


*THE GOLDEN GATE” : 
ou nay think that anybody can sell 


— 2 — 
flours of Gl orious Scenery -then 3 shos. Perhaps. But not Coward Shoes. 
GOLDEN CALIFORNIA : Bing. snes salesmen and saleswomen 


4 Co “ Shoes. For the main pur- 
‘age Of this store is not to sell many 

ais € shoes, but to fit many pairs of 
tect it them skilfully. 


“Who is in charge of this car?” 


. —Hechange. 
> 


Mile after mile, through the great, agricultural Mis- 
sissippi Valley— thence to the Great South West 
and picturesque El Paso. Onwards to the glorious 
Apache Trail, the Imperial Valley and the stupendous 
Carriso Gorge to —San Diego, Los Angeles, and Santa 
Barbara. Magnificent landscapes and natural won- 
ders from a train that is a revelation in travel luxury. 


Golden State Limited 


Leaves Chicago 8.30 P. M. daily from La Salle 
Street Station via Rock Island Lines. 

Leaves St. Louis 10.00 P. M. daily from Union 
Station, via Rock Island Lines. ' 


Fer complete information, address office nearest to you 
, New York eee @ 165 Broadway 
Southern Pacific 


Chicago . 
El Paso . 206 North Oregon Strece 
Loe Angeles, Pacific Electric Building 


\ ‘ 
+ Res ae ate “f 
. 4 Py ; a = Pig A at * ; 
< Md “2 - 


In future French wagons-lits . 
attendants are to salute Italian 
porters by stretching out the 
hand with the palm downward. 
They will salute passengers in the 
same way, but with the palm 
up.—Punch. ae 


tage ye 175 fitters here. Every one is 
‘lly trained to help you in select- 
©sPomfortable and attractive shoes. 


Coward 
Shoe 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSB 


"James S. Coward 


, boes of Quality Since 1866 for Men, Women and Children 
{70 Greenwich St., Near Warren St., New York 
| | Store Hours: 8.30 to 3.30 


4 regarding business opportunities. 


A see So SIRAR ER ROR 5 aA Ss fa’ a NA organization of needed lines of business, 


a threatening “Beware of the age estates and rental properties. | 
Dog” notice is generally supported Offers you a complete, efficient ana ‘| JOHN R. BROWNELL, Inc. 
by an empty kennel. One of these understanding banking service R.ENG “Wwaemeneeen Hite, 
days he will get the shock of his COLORADO AT MARENGO MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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life when a vindictive little two- ” ; 
Squeez-Ezy Mop 


seater jumps out at him.— 
Keep Hands Out of Dirty, Soapy Water 
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.. +} to be held at Danzig June} Humorist. | 

_ 2 and 2 will bring together the Pro- | > 

_  ftestant churches of Germany and| ee : 
Poland under the chairmanship of Having been the first to dem- 
‘Bishop Ammundsen of Denmark. It 


onstrate the possibility of flying ed 
and, if possible. find a 
the gri 


gw 4, 1 there and back in a day, Lieut.- fo a 
_ {ances of the minorities on either side 


satay wage oa is hereby nomi- | 4 ‘80 much: better se 
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Price Complete $1 
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CLOSER PAN-AMERICAN AMITY 
IS CLUBWOMEN’S OBJECTIVE 


E General Federation Takes Positive Steps With Schijlaz- 
ships for Exchange of Students With Latin America 


—Governor Pinchot Makes Strong Dry Appeal 


there would be no occasion for a wet 
movement camouflaged under this 
fake cry for light wines and beers. Of 
the 166 breweries in operation at the 
beginning of 1923, ‘only 52 are now 
operating. The flood of Pennsyl- 
cania brewed beer has been checked, 
and, while the production of high- 
powered beer has not been entirely 
ended, the output is virtually a 
trickle as compared with the torrent 
of three years ago.” 
Louisville Move Blocked 

The board of directors has ruled 
against submission of the resolution 
brought to the convention by dele- 
gates of the Louisville Women’s 
Club, asking for action to rescind the 
West Baden ruling that “state 
fedérations or individual clubs op- 


posed to the action should not con- 
duct a campaign in the name of the 
State or club in opposition to that of 
the general federation.” The board 
‘was assured by Mrs. Allie Smith 
Dickson, president of the Kentuck 
federation, that the Louisville club 
has no support from the State 
federation in its efforts to rescind 
the ruling. 

The resolution of. opposition to 
majority action by the federation was 
not submitted in the usual order to 
the resolutions committee, it was ex- 
plained. An attempt was made to in- 
troduce it as an emergency ruling, 
but the board ruled that only resolu- 
tions on subjects which could not be 
left until the next biennial for action 
could come under this classification. 

The Louisville group, standing en- 
tirely alone in its charges of “ma- 
jority domination,” has apparently 
lost its last opportunity to bring the 
issue before the biennial. Officers of 
the federation have given every op- 
portunity to the Louisville delegates 
to present their case before the board 
of directofs but they beliéve the 
situation does not justify an infringe- 


By a Staff Correspondent 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., May 29— 
More active co-operation yith the 
South American republics was called 
“for at the General Federation of 
Women’s’ Clubs convention here by 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, chairman of 
the federation’s international rela- 
tions department. Mrs. Winter urged 
club women to encourage the Ameri- 
can Government to take more posi- 


tive steps toward friendly relations 
with the Latin American peoples and 
cited the federation’s project to ob- 
tain the exchange of students with. 
South American countries as a prac- 
tical move in this direction. 

“We have taken several hesitat- 
ing steps to stimulate friendly rela- 
tions with those Latin-American 
countries whose governments are 
similar to ours,” said Mrs. Winter, 
“but whose national characteristics 
gre so different. But there has been 
no consciously directed effort to 
bridge the gap that separates us. . 

“The onus of making this effort 
lies on the United States... We must 
take the initiative, by virtue of our 
position as the most powerful of 
the American republics,” Mrs. Win- 
ter declared. 

“We must go farther than the; 
making of friendly gestures toward. 
South America. The United States: 
Government should back a program 
of constructive and direct co-opera- 
tion. The distrust with which we are 
regarded in some parts of South 

America would disappear if we 
showed more willingness to work with 
the Latin-Americans, and if we could 
somehow: clear away barriers of ig- 
norance and misunderstanding mow 
keeping us apart.” 

’ The federation’s~scholarship fund 
providing for exchange of students 
is under the direction of Mrs. E. O. 
~ Leatherwood of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mrs. Thomas Phillips. provided the 
first scholarship. 
Co-operation With League 

American Government committees 
to. paralle] in the Pnited States the 

- work of Committeés working im Eu- 
-. pope under the League of Nations 
on humanitarian and. social welfare 
schedules, is another specific proj- 


must be presented eight weeks in ad- 
vance of the convention. 


Universal Draft Urged 
Federation support for the univer- 
sal draft measure to take the profit 
out ‘of War was urged by John’ 
Thomas |: “Mi)lor, counsel for the 
ect to which the international de-|Amefican Legion. The universal 


ent will e its attention, ac- draft bili, giving the President con- 
ec to Cini ot Mrs. Winter. .jtrol of in stries and all national 


resources: in time of war, will mean 
: << gt tng agen gs Sahara ‘no slackérs and no profiteers,” and 


would involve the United’ States in |*2°U ume, have the support of every 


ment of the rules that all resolutions | 


in its own yard. We want a chance 
to escape #¢om the rush and turmoil 
and ugliness of American cities into 
4n open country which is not com- 
mercialized, where we may forget 
business, where we may feel that 
calm of spirit which only nature’s 
beauty brings.” 

“Mrs. Thomas G. Winter has been 
éelectéd honorary president of the 
federation. The name of Mrs. Louisa 
B. Poppenheim of Charleston, S. C., 
was presented to the convention for 
election as honorary vice-president 
by Mrs. L. H. Jennings, president 
of the South Carolina federation and 
she was unanimously elected, 


COAL IN DUSTRY 
WASTE CHARGED 


Way to Lower Cost Shown 
Social Workers by Fed- 
eral Board Member 


CLEVELAND, O., May 29 (Special) 
—Delegates to the fifty-third annual 


Conference of National Social Work- 
aS 


" MRS. THOMAS G. WINTER 


Of Minneapolis, Minn., Past President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Chairman, Department of International Relations. 


U Urges pee American Friendship 


‘|working conditions; 


.|populous to make it economically 


Harris & Ewing 


NEW JOURNALISTS’ PAPER 
‘ NEW YORK, May 29 (4)—Ernest 


mo commitments to. the League, | ™°™ ested in striking at the 
- other than +o co-operate with. its a oe r, he said. - pe 
<ieemmamttees Wiieh | se  workng,, Of earnest + a om Rosthile aise | me 
guch broad humanitarian lines as 


7 Mr. Taylor, “It has been’ carefully 
. Sete colts on in’ industry, |' studied and’ indorsed by the Amer- 


‘an interview “outling the next eck ‘Legion. Present the facts intel- 


the publit; and the legis- | 
_ steps ‘on her program for. federation y-to 5 
* work in international relations,- Mrs. iatiot ‘will go through Congress. 


‘Announcement of -prizes in two 
Winter said that ape ollie marae 4 contests ‘conducted by the literature | 


F 2 be r Governm ‘ division was made on “fine arts” day 
@ supa y shy mis Maly tases oe by “Mrs.- L.. A,’ Mitler’ of Colotado 
a eee Sais wich re be ym no| Sortags, chaifman. The first prize 
, Aa ies. cording to her for ‘the. han aboleito of 100. books 


» the A xe: es would 
me the Atiiérican oy arpa re of fhe ‘world 
- program: for .sociel ‘betterment; now 
See Sigs lc ecomgcathene ary 

é by the International; he “prize for. 
ce and similar. divisions to program.for 


awarded tagMrs. George Unnewehbr 

of Berkeley,’ "Galif., second prize 
going to Mrs.: William H. Hill of 
Winchester, Maas. 

é best municipal 
dren’s book week 
‘| Was awarded , the Woman’s Club 

of Toppenish. Wash., a small club 
in. the heart. of the Yakima ‘Indian 
reservation, —\ ¢ 

Awards for, Best Plays 

- The awards for the three best plays | by 
written by members of the federation 
in the community drama prize con- 
test. were, announced by Barrett H. 
Clark, author and dramatic critic, as 
follows: First prizé to Mrs. Herschel 
L, Gee of the Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
Women’s Club;. second prize“to Mrs. 
Herbert Coulter of the South Pas- 
adena (Calif.) Women’s Club; and 
third prize to Miss Mary R. David- 
son.-.of..the Atiburndale (Mass.) 
Women’s Club. Manuscripts. were 
submitted by 110 women in 29 states, 
Mr. Clark said. 

‘ The prize for the best choral sing- 
ing by a club group went to the 
women’s chorus of the Caldwell 
(N. J.) Women’s Club. They received 
an ovation ape they appeared on 
the platform,’ sing two numbers by 
American c osérs. 

The campsign to: end exploitation 
of public highways and country land- 
Scapes by ~commercial advertisers 
will he vigorously pushed bf the gen- 


| alling on the general federation 
te abandon’a defensive attitude and 
-to carry the contest for prohibition 
~ {nto-the strongholds of the wets, Gif- 
fora Pinchot, Governor of Pennsyl- 
* yania, made one of the strongest 
ale for war upon the lawbreaker 
and the modificationist which the 
teenth biennial convention has 
yet heard. 
Introducing himself-as “s defeated 
candidate in-a very cheerfnl frame 
of mind,” Mr. Pinchot declared that 
_ he regarded the wet and dry contest 
- . . as “the greatest moral issue now be- 
Vea,” ‘ore the people ofthe United States,” 

warned that the return of the saloon 
’ and hard-liquor is the real purpose 
of the “beer and light wines” advo- 
‘cates, and asserted that, although 
the attack on the Bighteenth Amend- 
ment continues, it is ‘but an indica- 
‘tion that “the law is being enforced 
. with steadily increasing success even 

in the wettest states.” 


. He pledged himself to continue his 
struggle for two causes, the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and its enforce-. 
ment with no weakening of the pres-. 
egt liquor laws, and control of state | eral federatton, 

politics. by the people to crush the}. “The landscape is ‘no place for ad- 
.power of “gang rule by city machines | vertising,” declared Mrs. W. L. Law- 
allied with great financial interests.” ’ 


Law Is Being Enforced 


“The demand for modification is 

oof that the law is being -en- 

oreed,” Mr. Pinchot declared, “and 

~—- ft is pinching in some places where 

-that pinching is uncomfortable. The 

result is this cry for light wines and 

_ beer, which really means hard liquor 

and the saloon, with its degrading in- 
fluence on state politics.” 

“We should not wait for the wets 
to carry the war to us; we should 
carry it to them, never forgetting for 
one moment that the cry for light 
wines and beer is a dishonest cry,’ 
and that what is really behind the 
movement is an: effort of the great 
crganized liquor interests to bring 
back in this cOuntry' both hard liquor 
and the saloons. 

“As for the prohibition law, it can 
be enforced. My three years’ practi- 
‘eal experience:in law enforcement in 

*nnsylvania has proved that beyond 

flestion. Were conditions in Penn- 
vania today such as they were 
when I became Governor in. 1923, 


“Say It With Flowers” 


| Arthur Langhans 
i ee | 


striction committee in her report on 
the progress of the campaign. “We 
jurge. the voithiction of all outdoor 
advertising to commercial districts. 
No other country earfies outdoor ad- 
vertising to such excess as does 
America. No other country so com- 
mercializes its landscapes.” 

Thirty large national advertisers 
are now co-operating with the fed- 
eration and have agreéd to restrict 
their signboards to commercial dis- 
tricts. 

“The billboard industry promises 
some reforms. We are gratéful. But 
they still assume that our landscapes 


tising. We disagree, 


“We are not fighting the billboard 
industry. We are asking it to play 


We are Norfolk headquarters for 


Kaltex and 
Old Hickory 
Furniture . 
Wi1is-Smrra-CRALL Co, 


Incorporated 
NORFOLK, VA. 


| The new publication has opened of- 


for .a modekt home. library was} 


ton, chairman” ofthe billboard re-| 


are their legitimate field for adver-| 


‘Randolph 843 


F. Birmingham, who 32 years ago 
founded the Fourth Estate, a “news- 
‘aper for the makers of newspapers,” 
ias amnounced establishment of the 
Newspaper News, to “carry on under 
the same high policies which gave 
the Fourth Estate its reputation.” 


fices at 1819 Broadway. 

At the same time; he announced 
he was seeking to-regain control of 
his ‘old publication, the rights to 
which are now the subject of litiga- 
‘lon. 


SALVADOR TREATY. ‘RATIFIED 
WASHINGTON, May. 29 (4)—The 
Senate has. ratified the. treaty of 
friendship, commerce and consular 
rights with Salvador, megatiated last 
February. 


™ < 


ers considered the place of the 1927 
meeting at the first general business 
session. .The subject proved a mat- 
ter for discussion, and, although not 
definitely decided, it is believed the 
invitation of.the Des Moines delega- 
tion to hold the next meeting in that 
city will -be accepted. 

The present social aspects of the 
coal industry was the subject of an 


workers in Masonic-Hall by Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Deyine of the Federal Coal 


Commission. 
The social aspect of the eoal in- 


Jones&Davis, Inc. 
INTERIOR ~ 


Furnishers 


Decorators Renovators. 


20338-W Broad Boul. 216 


One, two and 
or without bath; 
ishe 


d. New furniture: livi 
; T 
phone. MT ceentdie service. ret. some- 
ng new. Phone Columbia 1 


1361 Fairmont Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


three-room suites with 
hed or 


. 


The Hearthstone 


A Homey Place to Eat 
110 North 5th Street, Richmond, Va. 


We Offer for Investment 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
In Denominations of $100 and Up 
Muuiteman & Kaynoeg, Inc. 
Mortgage Department 
108 N. 9th St., Richmond, Va. 
Phones Madison 210-211 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished 
by Our Compound Interest, Your 
Dollars Grow. 


Merrill Mansions | INGRAVING— ~ 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


For weddings and social funccions 
the best is imperative. Samples and 


prices on request, 
BOOK AND 


The BELL STATIONERY CO 


On Fifth St., Bet. Broad and Grace 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Didenheover ¢ Du Beio 


Incorporated 


Correct Feminine Apparel 


Grace Street at Second 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MODERATE PRICES 


Howell Bros, 


Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
“Richmond’s Leading Hardware” 


Radio Sets and Parts 


Freed-Eisemann, Radiolas. Atwater-Kent, 
Amrad and Grebe. 


Zenith 
a a 


“Exe 


American 
Bosch 


WEST END BANK 


1309 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch—LOMBARDY near BROAD’ 


Mevchaniitee of Badispited 
Quality at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Shalhkimerbrothers 


Dry Goods and Ready-to-Wear 
Apparel 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


W. Frep RICHARDSON 


Fireproof Depository for Household 
Goods and Works of Art 


Vaults for Silver, 
garments. 

Rugs and Draperies stored under a 
Written Guarantee. 


Furs and other 


RICHMOND, VA. 


The Long Life Battery 
OSBELT-McARON, Inc. 


1205 W. Broad Street Boul. 683 
RICHMOND, VA. 


-/labor-saving machinery; to get more 


year by such means as purchase on 


| pay wages that will maintain a high 


address at a mass meeting of the> 


dustry is not nsnteainrelit Dr. De- 
vine declared, adding: 

“Of all the known coal deposits of 
the world more than half are in the 
United States. Yet the United States 
from its generous half is producing 
hardly 40 per cent of the world’s 
annual consumption while Europe 
from her precious tenth'is produc- 
ing more than half the world’s con- 
sumption. 

Corner Stone of Industry 

“Coal has been the corner stone of 
modern industry and for that rea- 
son it is the center of world con- 
cern. What we desire is merely that 
the coal industry shall function ra- 
tionally, economically and produc- 
tively, that coal may be obtained at 
low cost in abundant amount. What 
we desire is to prevent .waste; to 
make Management efficient; to en- 
courage invention and the use of 


ALTRUSA CLUBS 
AIDING GIRLS 


Convention Objective Is to 
Find Right Placein Busi- 
ness for Young Women 


PEORIA, Ill., May 29 (Special)— 
Helping girls to find their right place 
in the business and profesional 
world through educational assistance 
and vocational guidance is the sub- 
ject uppermost in the program of the 
ninth annual convention of the 
Altrusa Clubs of America, meeting 
here. About 350 delegates, repre- 
senting these distinctive business 
and professional women’s clubs, are 
attending. 

Miss Lillian C. Hoffman, chairman 
of the Committee on Vocational 


Guidance, told a Christian Science 
Monitor representative that the prac- 
tical side of vocational guidance was 
probably the most important work 
of the clubs throughout the country. 
Several phases of the work are being 
discussed here in the hope that the 
members in returning to their own 
cities will be able to render~more 
practical assitance to the agencies 
at work on the problems. Financial 
aid to the schocls. colleges and insti- 
tutiong carrying on the work of re- 
habilitation of young girls, a system 
of scholarships and employment of- 
fices are all being sponsored by the 
60 Altrusa Clubs now in existence 
in the larger cities of the land. 

Miss Hoffman said that the com- 
mittee considered the question of 
the girl of about 14 years of age who 
had, for different reasons, dropped 
out ‘of school, was highly important. 
The committee would advise meth- 
ods of giving such young women 
a practical business education and 
help them to obtain employment in 
desirable occupations and with suit- 


continuous operation throughout the 


annual contract and off-season stor- 
age; to reduce costs of production 
by closing down high cost mines and 
increasing output from those which 
have low costs; superior quality and 
short haul to market; to have mines 
laid out comprehensively and devel- 
oped in a logical and balanced way 
under competent engineering direc- 
tion; to reduce accidents; to divert 
surplus miners into occupations 
where there is labor shortage; to 


standard of life, including saving, 
lifelong independence, and educa- 
tion for the children; to improve the 
diminish the 
dangers and physical hardships; to 
prevent friction by equitable rela- 
tionship; to integrate, organize, hu- 
manize the industry. 


Efficiency in Management 

The outstanding feature of the 
conference’s morning session ‘was 
the administration of almshouses and 
infirmaries. Dr. Ellen C. Potter, sec- 
retary of welfare in the State of 
Pennsylvania, said the important 
thing to keep in view in regard to} 
governmental institutions and public 
services is that the institutions need 

a ‘change in forms and mehods of 
pieatelatration. 

In order to make effective institu- 
tional work she said the political 
unit to be served must be sufficiently 


THE 


‘LATCH, STRING 


is out for you for 
LUNCHEON and DINNER 


Paramount Consideration. 
Cleanliness and Service. 


612 we. St..N. W.. qperwece F and G 


sound to establish such a plant. 
ASHINGTON 


“The personnel for the manage- 


able houses. 


Members of the clubs 
have been individually successfui in 
helping these young girls throughout 
the United States, as they were in 
positions to both advise and give 
practical assistance to them in get- 
ting started in life. 


CRYPTIC RITE MASONS 
EXPAND IN MISSOURI 


Summerizing Our Suits 
May 29 (Spe- 


f ‘Weights for warm weather in suits 
include Palm Beaches, Mohairs, 
Linens and ‘Tropical Worsteds. <A 
price range for every purse—styles 
and patterns to every individual 


requirement. 
Mig, 


S/AESNS 


(Candlestick Cottee Shop. 


1710 Eye Street, Just Off 17th Street * 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Excellent Food With Serviee 


LUNCHEON WITH DESSERT, 5@e 
DINNER 75e—Sunday $1.00 


CENTRALIA, Mo., 
cial)—Honoring John M. Waller % 
Centralia, who recently became 
Grand Master of the Grand Council 
of Missouri, Centralia Council No. 34, 
Royal and Select Masters, have con- 
ferred degrees upon a class of 75 
candidates. The new additions to the 
roster of the Council make it the 
largest Masonic organization of its 
kind in the State and perhaps in the 
country, with a membership of ap- 
proximately 2300. Nearly 500 Ma- 
sons attended. 


J. M. DAVIS SEEKS NEW TERM 


WICHITA, Kan., May 29 (P)—Jona- 
than M. Davis, formerly Governor of 
Kansas, has announced formally that 
he is a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for another term. The 
announcement was made at the close 
of the state convention of the party. 
Efforts of Mr. Davis to obtain from 
the convention a specific indorse- 
ment of his administration met with 
a rebuff. 


SARGEANT’S 
RESTAURANT 


209 14th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Opposite New Willard 


Table d’Hote Dinner, .75 to 1.00 


Also a la Carte service. Sea food. 
Quality, Quantity and Service. 
Our Reputation Is National 


Dunlap 
Straw 
Hats 


Bloch 
Oc 
= Suits 


MEN'S WEAR 


SIDNEY WEST (Incorporated) 
14th and G Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Society Brand 
Summer Suits 


2 DESUNSH; ig 
Cam imp ey 


a 
Si 1 aaa a-TTTT 12 


Portieres, and Rugs 
Blankets, Curtains, 
Our Specialty 


Main Office and Plant, 713-731. Lamont St. 


c, 


Branches 


Arcace Bldg., 14th St. and Park Road 
3219 Mt. Pleasant ~ *, ba 
18th and Columbia R 
Washingtou, D. C. Col. soi0-s012. é012- 8013 


CRISP, COOL— 
SMART LOOKING 


Cool to wear and cool to 


ment of the institution must be pro- 
fessional. If by intelligent, tactful 
leadership we can win the co-opera- 
tion of law officials who handle vast 
sums of people and money in this 
campaign for socializing the adminis- 
tration of the almshouses we shall 
have rendered a real public service 
in the evolution of our democratic 
institutions.” 


DeroungMens Shop 
WEARING 
APPAREL 


1319-1321 F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Brown Betty Inn 
1426 K Street, Washington, D. C. 


CAFETERIA LUNCHEON 


Special Dinners 60c and 7ic 


. All Home Cooking 
Home-Made Bread, Pies and Cakes 


Franklin 4298 
Wm. 


Kettler 
eweler 
632 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Special attention given 
Watch and Jewelry Repairing 
ELIZABETH M. KETTLER, Proprietor 


QUALITY SERVICE 


The [° tos 
antern 


729-733 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specialized service in all de- 
partments of office outfitting. 


MINNIX 


Office Furniture 


712 13th Street, N. W. 
Washington, mm & 


Columbia 1658 Columbia 5562 


E.T. GOODMAN 


Specialist in Meats 


Arcade Market, 14th and Park Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Trunks— 


Finest famous makes and the 
added assurance of satisfaction 
with whatever make you 
purchase at 


BEL ERS 


LEATHER GOODS COMPANY 
1314-16 F Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C 


RICHS 


footwear 


appreciated by 
st not only on 
but high- 


—I8 

those am an 
exclusive style 
gradeness as well. 


B ST. AT TENTH 
ASN TON. D. Cy 


Tea House Cafeteria 
& Gift Shop 
Luncheon 


Afternoon Tea 


Luncheon 


Dinner 


Get your coal in the summer. 
It’s better, cheaper, and more 
convenient. 


“(+GARLFFITH (Op CORPORATION: ) 


Main Office: 1310 G. St., N.W., Washington 
Franklin 4840 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Make this “Your Bank” 
SAVINGS AND ya Sr 
ACCOUNTS LICITED 
Corner 3rd and Broad Streets 
RICHMOND, VA. 


“Friendly Banking yg fust where 
vou want it. 


We carry a complete line of the 
celebrated OSBORN BRUSHES 
in our Good Housekeeping Dept. 


Miller er & Rhoads 


RICHMOND, ae IA 


tin 


f : MEMBER F/ORIST fF. Hic DELIVERY * 


} “RUSSE! L, 
ETHEREDG 
PRITCHARD 


Incorporated 


DRY GOODS _ 


mplete. lin line "3 


& 


Wwe 
Fe pt A Rubber 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 
Rebuaed Furnishags 


Honesty, Character and d. 
ability have won f bey 


Select a Refined 
GIFT 


3 From : , 
Schwarzschild’s 
Silverware—J ewelry 


Novelties 
2nd at Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 


eer RIC ‘conpaty TIN a1 Grant Street 


many friends. 


pecialty 


Diamond ms Platinum Pieces 


Seven Day June Bargain Sale 


Starts June Ist and Continues Through Until 
the 8th, With Exceptional Values in 


Seasonable, New Merchandise. 


810-818 ‘ Washington, 


7th Street N. W. 


B: Assuring You 
~A Pleasant Summer! 


11 and G Streets 
DG. 


Warm weather specials in apparel, furniture aad house furnishings 
—designed for comfort and beauty, priced for. economy. See. our 
displays— 

LINENS TO LESSEN THE WEEK’S LAUNDRY 
PORCH FURNITURE TO CREATE AN EXTRA ROOM 
COOL SUMMER RUGS 

AWNINGS TO SHADE YOUR HOME. | 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES TO LIGHTEN HOUSEWORK 
ICE TEA SETS PICNIC KITS 


-and numerous other things to add to your enjoyment of the 


summer days, Let us show them to you! = 


look at, too. These new 
Tropical Worsteds by 
Society Brand have the 
same air of smartness as 
all other Society Brand 
Clothes. A light porous 
fabric, in sand _ shades, 
browns, tans and grays. 
_ Nothing cooler, nothing 
more distinctive. 


$40 to $65 


Society Brand Clothes 
on Sale Exclusively 


The Hecht Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


SALE! 


KUPPENHEIMER 
and Grosner 


SPRING SUITS 
Reduced! 


Group One 
Group Two 


rosner. 


1325 F STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_ 


om | 


J. E. DOUGLASS THOMAS L. PHILLIPS 


Special attention to out of town clients 


REALTORS BUILDERS 
‘DOUGLASS 


PHILLIPS 
INC. 


All Kinds of Insurance Written 
Franklin 5678 Washington, D. C. 1516 K Street 


Loan Correspondent, Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


Ae 


Two Straws on Every Hat Rack 


Every man who appreciates the importance of good appearance will 
buy at least Two Straw Hats this month. One—a China split straw 
—$4+ and $5—for evening and Tuxedo wear, and the other a Sennit 
Straw—$2.85 to $6—for day wear. 


Fine Panama Hats—$5.75 to $15 


Pil ita Os 


a» 


THE AVENUE AT NINTH, WASHINGTON, 


Grrl - 
for Fune Events 


June ushers in numerous gift occasions. 

DULIN & MARTIN CO. have made special 

efforts to present an extensive assortment of 
quality gift items at varied prices. 


CHINA — SILVER — LAMPS 
FURNITURE—ANTIQUES: 
ART OBJECTS—POTTERY, ETC. 


DULIN & MARTIN CO. 


1215-1217 F Street N. W. 
1214-1218 G Street N. W. 


WA 6 Be es Se. RG 


All Aboard tor a 
Happy Vacation! 
Whether it’s a rai abroad or a week-end 


outing, you'll find most 
every need at 


- LANSBURGH ¢@ BRO. 


‘7th to 8th to E, Washington, D. C. . 
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Evening ‘Features 
FOR MONDAY, MAY 31 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Krazy Kat Kiddies Klub. 6:30 
Blum and his orchestra. 7—Shep- 
ard Colonial dinner dance, direction 
Billy Lossez. 8—Concert program. 8:3 
owe the Metropolitan Theater studio. 
:30—Frrom Metropolitan Theater: Stage 
presentations and musical accompani- 
ment; Metropolitan Grand Orchestra, di- 
rection Joseph Klein. 10:35—‘‘What the 
. P. Means,” F. E. Williamson, Boston 
- eorrespondent of the Associated Press. 
10:45—Dance music, Lido Venice Orches- 
tra, direction “Joe” Herman; vocal selec- 
tions, Bill Coty and Carl Moore. 11:45— 
Organ recital by Arthur Martell. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Keith’s radio review. 6:10— 
Events of the day and baseball scores. 
6:20—Alice-. Heidi, talks for boys and 

irls. 6:44— Announcement. 6:45 — Big 

rother Club, Mr. Winthrop Packard, 
“Getting Acquainted with the Birds.” Mr. 
Packard is to give us some more of his 
interesting bird stories. The Trask Sis- 
ters: Florence Trask, 13-year-old pianist; 
Edna Trask, ll-year-old violinist. (1) 
Softly Gliding. (2) Medley of Irish Jigs. 
(3) The Rose of County Kerry. A novel 
feature on this program will be given by 
Edna Trask, who will dance the Sailor's 
Hornpipe while playing it on the violin. 
' 7:30—“Shiners.” 8—Manuel de Haan, 
pianist. 8:15—Entertainers. 8:45—Man- 
uel de Haan, pianist. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


A and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
igi Oe (242 and 883 Meters) 

5:55 p. m.—Market report as furnished 
by Department of Agriculture, Boston. 
6—Lenox Ensemble. 6:30—Baseball re- 
sults. 6:45—Farm flashes. 8—Capitol 
Theater Orchestra, under the direction 
of J. Fred Turgeon. 8:20—Organ recital, 
by Rene Dagenais. 9—Empire Singing 
Orchestra, under the direction of F. L. 
Adams, 10—Weather reports. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—‘“Mother Goose, the Chil- 
dren’s Entertainer.” 5:50—Hub Trio. 
6:30—Announcements and report. 7:30 
—Capitol Theater Orchestra. 7 :45—‘“The 
White Mountains,” Frederick W. Kil- 

8—Wilfred Theaker, violinist ; 
Paul Umphrey, pianist. 
Heimberger’'s Bond Dance Orchestra. 9 
—Grand Cpera Hour. 10—Symphonic 
Ensemble and Vocalists in Memorial 
Day Program. 

WHAZ, Troy, N. ¥. (880 Meters) 

8:30 p. m.—Rensselaer Polytechic In- 
etitute Students‘ Night programs. 
—Educational talk. 10—Campus Sere- 
naders. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

5 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music; Columbia 
University lecture; Lullaby Lady; W. 
Raymond Randall, pianist; music by 
Gypsies; grand opera, “Amico Fritz,” 
by WEAF Grand Opera Company; Ben 
Bernie and his orchestra. 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 
6 to 11 p. m.—Madison dinner concert ; 
John B. Kennedy; orchestra; Seashore 
Band; Moorland Hour; Harry Leon- 
ard’s orchestra. 
WMCA, New York City (241 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture by 
‘Gavin W. Allan, C. S. B., a member of 
the Board of Lecturaskis of The Mother 
Church, The Z\Yrst: Church of Christ, 
Sciertist, in Boston,. Mass., under the 
@uspices of Ten Churches of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in Greater New York. 


‘WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

5:30 to 11 p. m.—Last-minute news 
flashes and baseball scores; fifteen- 
minute organ recital (request  selec- 
tions), Arthur Scott Brook; dinner 
music; talk by Arthur Eldred, aus- 
pices of New Jersey State Agricultural 
College; children’s hour, Cap’n Daddy 

ng Legs’ WPG Ship o’ Dreams; piano 
recital, Alice Warren Sachse; “Safety 
Dialogue,” Helen and Wallace; Ambas- 
sador concert orchestra: Harry Loven- 
thal, director; studio program; Tray- 
more dance orchestra: Clarence Dough- 
erty, director; Eddie McKnight’s dance 
orchestra. 

WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 

7:30 p. m—Dream Daddy with boys 
and girls. 8—“Short Waves,” Charles P. 
Shoffner. 8:30—Piano artists. 9—Theater 
hour. 10—Arcadia Dance Orchestra. 10 :30 
—Vaudeville. 10:45—El Patio Dance Or- 
chestra, “Jimmy” Long, director. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

6:30 to 10:30 p. m.—Recital by Dr. 
James Davenport, tenor; Florence 
Haenle, violinist; Virginia Klein, pianist; 
Carolyn Thomas, soprano; Ella Jaquette 
Kratz, pianist; the Hood Boys; Kathryn 
Fichthorne, contralto; the Merry Min- 
strels; Roy Tracy, tenor; the Chalfont 
Sisters, harmony songs; Larry Costigan, 
bits of poetry; Jackson and Ellis, radio 
sweethearts. 
WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

6 p. m—‘“Washington Hour.” 7 
“Queer Quirks of Nature” and _ other 
studio programs. 8—‘“Gypsies,” from 
New York City. 9—Grand opera, by the 
WEAF Grand Opera Company, under di- 
— of Cesare Sodero, from New York 

y. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Program WBAL Dinner 
Orchestra, Robert Iula, conductor. 7:30— 
WBAL Sandman Circle, “Daring Deeds 
of Daring Men,” told by Hazel Knox. 
of Daring Men.” by Hazel Knox. 9— 
Talk by Meredith Janvier, writer. 9:10— 
Musical program, Porter, tenor; 
Villiam Atwell, boy soprano; Elsie Sam- 
ue!i, pianist. 10—WBAL Ensemble, 
Michael Weiner, conductor. - 


-WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 
8:30 p. m.—Bedtime Story by Grace 


8:30 — Emil. 


Itrick. 9—W. K. Powell, baritone; 
Marion Hoffman, pianist, and others. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 
5:30. p. .—Dinner .concert by the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, Grego- 
rio Scalzo, director. 6 :15— Baseball 
scores. 8—News and market period with 
reports on all important livestock, grain, 
wool, cotton and produce markets. 9— 
Light opera hour. 9:55—Time signals 
and weather forecast. Baseball scores. 
WKR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 
5:30 to 12 p. m.—Maxine dance or- 
chestra :Memorial Day program, under 
t’ » auspices of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Civil War Veterans, United 
Spanish War Veterans and the Ameri- 
can Legion; program presented by the 
Shakespearean Society of Buffalo; popu- 
lar program by Frank Oliver and friends 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y.; weather fore- 
cast; supper music, Vincent Lopez Stat- 
ler Orchestra; John F. Gunderman at 
the organ. 
WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (359 Meters) | 
6 p. m.—Hollenden Orchestra, Carl 
Rupp directing. _7—Baseball scores; 
Allen Theater Orchestra, David Rubin- 
off conducting. 8—Symphony, Walter 
Logan conducting. 9—Studio program. 
10—Willard Symphony, solo hour. 
Wwd, Detroit, Mich. (858 Meters) 
4 p. m.—Baseball game. 6—Dinner 
concert. 7—Studio program. 8—Gypsies. 
9—Detroit Orchestra. 


“ 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert—St. Paul 
Concert Orchestra. 7:45—Farm_ lecture, 
W. A. Billings. 8—University of Minne- 
sota program. 9—Royal-Star Ensemble. 
9:30—Portal Players. 10—Weather re- 
port, closing grain markets and baseball 
scores. 

WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Dinner/concert. 7:30—Theatri- 
cal feature. Salon Orchestra (en- 
semble of strings and reeds); Male Quar- 
tet: Fenton Pugh, first tenor; Russé@ll 
Dunham, second tenor; Richard Fluke, 
first bass; Leland Sheehy, second bass; 
Walter De Vaux, accompanist. 10—Dance 
music by Henry Theis’ Orchestra. 


WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (326 Meters) 

-6 p. m.—Dinner program, Alvin Roehr 
and his orchestra. 8—Eugene Porazzo, 
pianist. 8:15—Americanization talk. 8:20 
—Cincinnati public schools program. 9— 
Program under auspices of Robert E. 
Bentlye Post, American Legion. 1 
Erwin Read’s Orchestra. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (283 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Beasley Smith’s Orchestra 
7:45—WSM bedtime story interlude. 8:15 
—Program by Prof. Vratislav Mudroch, 
the Bohemian violinist, and pianists from 
the Mudroch School of Music. 10—Pro- 
gram by Vito Pellettieri and his Radio 
Five. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Concert. 10:45—Musical pro- 
gram. 

KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 


8 m.—WEAF Grand Opera Com- 
pany, direct from New York. 


Evening Features 


FOR TUESDAY, JUNE 1 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) © 


5 p. m.—Radio. review. 5:10—Events 
of the day and aseball scores. 5:20— 
George Joy and Nell Cantor. 5:45—Big 
Brother Club. 6:30—Minute Men. = 
“Burekas.” 7:30—“Twins.” 8&—Hour of 
music. 9—Musicale. 9:30—Vincent Lopez 
and his orchestra. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 333 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Bob Patterson's Trio. 
Baseball results. 5:33—Louise Bacon, 
pianist; Kathleen Kent, violinist; 
Frances Cormier, ’cellist. 7—WBZ Radio 
Movie Club. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (880 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Dinner program. 6:25— 
Basebali scores. 6:30—Oddress, “The 
Radio Tube,” F. C. Kelley,Research Lab- 
oratory, General Hlectric Company. 6:45 
—WGY Orchestra. 7:30—Half-hour of 
Romance, “Crystal,” radiocast from 
WJZ, New York. 8—Vocal pupils of S. 
Graham Nobbes. 9—Grand tour, “Abroad 
with the Student Travelers.” 9:30— 
“Beaver Hour,” Art Landry and his or- 
chestra and Beaver Male Quartet. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


5 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music; Louise 
Pascova, soprano; “Eurekas”’; “Twins”; 
“Courtesy Hour’; Vincent Lopez and his 
orchestra; “The Buffalodians,” from 
Monte Carlo. 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Hotel Commodore Concert 
Orchestra. 7:30—‘‘Gems of Romance.” 
8—Courtesy hour. 9—‘“The Grand Tour,” 
“Abroad with the Student Travelers.” 
9:40—George Olsen’s Hotel Pennsylvania 
Roof Orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (341 (Meters) 


5 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his String En- 
semble. 5:45—Talk by H. L. Stratton. 
5:47—Msical program. 7—Musical pro- 

am. 7:15—‘‘Muscle Shoals.” 7:30— 

alifornia Ramblers. 8&—Paul White- 
man’s Beau Rivage Orchestra. 8:30— 
Columbia Park Entertainers. 9—Testing 
a Used Car. ‘ How to Drive an 
Automobile, by Harry T. Rainess. 9:30— 
Coughlan Entertainers. 10—Ernie Golden 
and his Orchestra. 11—McAlpin Enter- 
tainers. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Last-minute news flashes 
and baseball scores. 5:45—Fifteen-min- 
ute organ recital. 6—Magazine review, 
Clarence S. Dike. 6:45—Ethel Rattay 
Fowler’s Footlight and Fashion Flashes. 
7—Cecile Steiner, violin; Margaret Irwin, 


BURGER PHILLIPS CO. 


Birmingham’ s 
Style (enter 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Loveman, Joseph &S Loeb 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Girls of All Ages Are-Now Wearing 


Tailored Tub Silk Frocks | 


Quite the most important note in * Vs su 
a every girl’s summer wardrobe is the 


oth, cre 


important showing of them is on our.own Junior Floor. Practical 
and easily laundered, The super sport frock... SO 
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Always Trying 


frock, and quite the most 


5 :30— 


To Make This 


A Better Store For YOU! 


By always trying to have none but 
- the best merchandise—complete assort- 
ments—fairest prices—and courteous, 
efficient salespeople to serve you. 
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AKS & SONS 


) 2ND AVENUE, AT 18TH 


assisted by P. Joseph Connor, 
7:30—Million Dollar er Dance 
Orchestra. 8&—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Dual Trio. 9—Traymore Dance Orcheg- 
tra, 9:30—Musical Radio Sketch. 10— 
Silver Slipper Supper. 
WIP, Philadelphia, Pa, (508 Meters) 
5:15 p. m.—Dinner music. 5:45—Base- 
ball scores. 5:50—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, livestock and produce 
market reports, 7—Iris Virginia Gruber, 
soprano; Irene Merrik Rorke, pianist; 
Miss King, reader; Triad Trio. 8—Open- 
ing of the Sojourners’ National Ton- 
vention, direct from the First Regiment 
Armory in -Philadelphia; address by 
Admiral Reynolds T. Hall, and musical 
rogram by Emily D. Moore, soprano, 
ojourners’ Male Quartet and the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter Band. 9:30—Benjamin 
Franklin El Patio Orchestra. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Parodians, direct from the 
Club Madrid, 6:30—Snellenburg Instru- 
mental Trio. 7—Theater Digest. 7 :10— 
The Three Brothers. 7:25— 
baritone; Virginia, Klein, pianist. 7:45— 
Charles Higgins and Joe Burke. 8— 
Selections from “Pinafore.” 8 :30—Robert 
Fraser; Elizabeth Holtz, pianist. 9— 
Giovanni Medori, concert pianist; Fran- 
cisco Ponti, tenor. 9:1 ddie. Malle 
and his Entertainers. 9:30—Billy Hays 
and his orchestra. 


WRC, Washington, D. C.. (469 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Radio School. of International 
Relations. 7:30—‘‘Gems. of Romance— 
The Crystal.” 8—Courtesy Hour. 9— 
“The Grand Tour.”. 10:30—Meyer Davis’ 
Swanee’ Syncopators, 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6:30 p. m—WBAL Dinner Orchestra, 
Robert .Iula,: ‘conductor. :330—_W BAL 
Sandman . Circle. $—Hilda Hopkins 


piano; 
tenor. 


eter Ricci, 


Burke, soprano; Celia Brace, violinist ; 


George Molek, pianist. 9—WBAL Trio. 
Albert Newcomb, tenor. 10—WBAL Male 
Quartet. 10:30—Organ recital, Frederick 
D. Weaver, organist. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309. Meters) . 


7:30 p. m.—Commencement exercises 
of the. Westinghouse Technical Night 
School.. Frank L: Mulholland, past presi- 
dent of Rotary International, will give 
the commencement address. 8—Stock- 
man-Farmer news and market periods. 
8 :30—Requests for sacred music sung by 
the First Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh quartet: Margaret Spauling, so- 
prano; Alberta Murray Baker, contralto ; 
Will Rhodes, ‘tenor: Fred Ayers, bass, 
and W. A. Reger, accompanist, with the 
KDKA Little Symphony Orchestra, Vic- 
tor. Saudek, director. 10:35—Concert 
frem the Grand Theater, Pittsburgh. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (8319 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music by Vincent 
Lopez orchestra. 8—Eurekas; Twins; 
Country. Hour; Moment Musigale; Vin- 
cent Lopez and his orchestr 

WTAM, Cleveland, O. (889 Meters) 


6 p. m.—State Theater vaudeville and 
music, baseball scores. 7—Eureka pro- 
gram. 7:30—Twins. 8—Entertainers. 9 
—Moment Musicale. 9:30—Vincent Lo- 
pez orchestra. 10—Studio program, 11— 
Collegian Serenaders. , 


WW4J, Detroit, Mich. (358 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7—Concert 
from New York through WEAF. 

WCX, Detroit, Mich. (517 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner program by Goldkette 
ensemble. 10—Red Apple Club. 


WJR, Pontiac, Mich, (517 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Glover Watson old-time dance 
orchestra. 8—Tom Bartel’s Boys. 9— 
Jean Goldkette’s orchestra. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

5:15 p. m.—Children’s hour. 5:45—Live- 
stock market summary. 5:55—Baseball 
scores. 6—New York program, “The Eu- 
rekas.” 6:30—‘Twins.” 7—Musical hour. 
8—Minstrels. 9—League of Women Vot- 
ers, “Voting in the Primaries.” 9:30— 
“Outdoors in Minnesota.” 10—Weather 
report, closing grain markets and base- 
ball scores. 


WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Trianon Ensemble, Genevieve 
Barry Burnham, in program of operatic 
selections. 8—Trianon Orchestra, Dell 
Lampe; Woodlawn Theater Orchestra, 
Armin F. Hand: Trianon Ensemble, 
“Joe” Warner; Oxford Girls. Lou 
Sievers in popular program. 

WHT, Chicago, Ill. (400 Meters) 


6 to 12 p. m.—Collyer’s sport results; 
dinner organ recital by Al Carney; Loftis 
Quartet; studio features; Cinderella Or- 
chestra; Pat Barnes and Al Carney; 
Collyer’s sport gossip; weather reports; 
Your Hour League with President “Pat” 
Barnes and “Al” Carney. 

WEBH, Chicago, Ill. (370 Meters) 

6 to 11:30 p. m.—Oriole Orchestra, 
dinner concert; Lydia Lochner, con- 
tralto; Kathryn Forbes, soprano; musi- 
cal bits; news flashes; Oriole Orchestra, 
dance numbers; Cook Sisters, songs; Flo 
and Ray songs. 

KYW, Chicago, Ill. (536 Meters) 

5 p. m.—The bedtime story told by 
Walter Wilson. 5:30—Dinner concert, 
Joska DeBabary and his orchestra, and 
Ace Brigode and his Virginians. 6—An 
hour of music. 7—Program from KYW’s 


studio, direction of Edwin Borroff. This 


program includes musical. numbers, and 
talks by representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau. 8—Classical concert. 9:30 
—‘‘Congress Carnival.” 

WLS, Chicago, Ill. (345 Meters) 


na p. m.—Organ concert, Elsie May 
ok. 
tra. 6—Lullaby Time, Doris and Elsie. 
6:15—Prof. Davis Edwards, University 
of Chicago, O. Henry story, “The Count 
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Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Everything Man Wears 
. CAHN’S w | 
"Collar Hug” OP 
Baltimore AF Liberty Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘|—Radio review, 


5:45—Maurie Sherman’s Orches-’ 


F. J. EULER 


Diamonds qnd Jewelry 
Entablished 1904 


- 30 “year’’ practical experience, 
ms expert repairs. ° 


6th floor, Lexington Building 
Baltimore,. Md. 


P 
and the. Wedding Guest.” 6:30—Organ 


concert, Ralph Emerson. 6 :50—Voice of 
the Listener. 6:55—Golf lesson, Amber 
Andrews. 7—Popular music. 7 :20—West- 
minister Quartet and soloists. 


WdJIJD, Mooseheart, Ill. (8083 Meters) 


4:30—Dinner concert; Jack Nelson; 
Howard L. Peterson playing the Geneva 
organ; Palmer House Symphony Play- 
ers; Compton’s “I See by the News- 
papers’’ Man; Palmer House Victorians. 
7-~—-Mooseheart Studio, music by children 
of all ages; solos, bands, etc. 9—Palmer 
House Victorians; Rushmore Ensemble 
Singers. 11:30—Settin’ up hour. 


WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


6 to 9 p. m.—Talk on Aeronautics 
under the auspices of the United States 
Air Service, McCook Field, Dayton, O. to 
be. given from the plane through the 
WwLw Station ; “Piano Memories” 
by the Crosley Request Lady, Mary 
Louise Woseczek ; talk furnished by the 
Civic Pride Association of America, “A 
Screen Against Ugliness”; “Opera in 
English,” talk by Grace Gardner, with 
musical illustrations; a half-hour with 
the hagm and flute by Grace Lanster and 
Wilmambyering : concert by the Formica 
Symp y William Stoess, 
director, 


WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


9 to 10:30 p. m.—Organ recital, Eugene 
Perazzo; WKRC Entertainers; popular 
song hour with Bert Lindsay, Abe Farb, 
Kern Aylward and Merrel J. Schwartz. 


W.HAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

‘7 30 to 9 p. m.—Concert by Carl Zoel- 
ler’s Melodists; Carl Zoller, drums, di- 
rector; thrift talk delivered by Prof. 
Charles J. Kennerly of the Louisville 
Male High School; official central stan- 
dard time announced. 


WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (238 Meters 


7:45 p. m.—WSM bedtime story inter- 
— 8—Frolic by Happy Jack’s Orches- 
ra. 


WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Concert. 10:45—Special mu- 
sical program. 


KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Eurekas, direct from New 
York. 6:30—Twins. 7—Musical hour. 8— 
Moment Musicale. 8 :30—Vincent Lopez’ 
Orchestra. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast ; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; ad- 
dress, Miss Nell Sneed; speaker under 
the auspices of the Good Roads Associ- 
ation of Greater Kansas City; Billy 
Adair’s orchestra. 11:45—Zez Confrey’s 
orchestra; Billy Adair’s orchestra: 
Johnnie Campbell’s. orchestra; Earl 
Coleman’s orchestra. 


WHB, Kansas City, Mo. 


Orchestra, 


(8366 Meters) 
' 7 p. m.—Organ concert from Linwood 
Theater. 8—Ott’s Band from Olathe, 
Kan. ; D. R. Ott, director. 


WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—The Raleigh Quintet. 8— 
Mack Ohman, song writer; Edna Doud 
Scott, pianist. 11—Corn Sugar orchestra. 


WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Hugo G. Heyn, xylophone. 
6:40 — Baseball scores. 6:45 — Market 
résumé. 6:50— Orchestra. 9 — Program 
under auspices of: Hannan-Van Brunt 
Company, Ford and radio dealers. 10:10 
conducted by Neal 
Jones. 


KOIL, Council Bluffs, Ia. (278 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Official United States Weather 
Bureau forecast. 6:03—Original Ukulele 
Rag-Pickers. 6:30—Dinner concert® Ran- 
dall’s Royal orchestra. 7—“Book News,” 
Council Bluffs Public Library. 7:15— 
ei gy market reports, official road 
reports, baseball scores. 7:30%Ray Rice, 
banjo; Ivan Collen, piano; Eric Thorn- 
ton, tenor. &8—Program under the aus- 
pices of Thompsen-Belden Company: 
Marion Fisher, soprano; Mrs. G. F. 
Fisher, piano; Louise Cuyler, violin. 11 
—Al Reese and his Broadway orchestra. 


WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Shaw-Smith College Club 
orchestra. 8:30—Henri LaBonte and the 
College of Music and Arts. 11—Jimmy 
Joy’s orchestra. 


KFDM, Beaumont, Tex. (816 Meters) 
8 to 10 p. m.—Orchestral selections. 


KPRC, Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 


6:30 p. m—Uncle Judd’s Kiddies’ 
hour. * 7:30—Billie Mack's orchestra. 
8 :20—Houston Real Estate Board cour- 
tesy talk. 8:30—Mrs. J. M. Jackson, so- 
prano; Miss Lavera Pyle, piano. %# 
Edna Adams, “Sweetheart of the Air,” 
who whistles and sings; Mrs. E. E. w- 
yer, pianist. :, 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME , 
CNRR, Regina, Sask. (476 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Kiddies’ bedtime story by 

Aunt Jenny. Studio program of vocal 
and instrumental numbers. | 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRV, Vancouver, B. C. (291 Meters) 
9 p m.—Studio program presented by 
the McIntyre: string quartet, assisted by 
Mrs. Colin M an, soprano. 10:30— 
Cabaret Belmont Orchestra, assisted by 
Miss Bebe Mullar, soprano. 


|” KFOA, Seattle, Wash. (454 Meters) 


7 to 10 p. m.—Studio program. 


COAL 


Anthracite and Bituwinave 
for Household Use 
EMERSON & MORGAN 


20 St. Paul Street Plaza 3351 
BALTIMORE 


CLEANING DYEING 
“Highest Grade Work” 


Parisienne Dyeing Co. 


LOUIS KATTEN, Propr. 


420 Charles St. Plant 
411 W. Sarihtoga 8t. 810-816 W. Saratoga St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BALLOON 


TIRE 


SPECIALISTS 


Proper Inflation, Wheel Alignment, 
Vulcanizing, Accurate Service, 


, KELLY Springfield TIRES 


Distributors 


THE SERVICE CO. 


1105 Cathedral’ St., Near Chase &t. 
BALTIMORE 


me VE rnon 
. A. SPOTT 


3422—29338 
H C. E. SPOTT 


ASSOCIATED with many of 
Baltimore’s manufacturers and 
merchants in the successful 
duct of their business. 


4% on Savings 
NATIONAL 


UNION | 
BANK 


of Maryland: 


con- 


KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7 :30—Weather, 
market and reports, news items and 
sporting results. 8—Educational pro- 
gram; book review, “Radio Berg-o- 
logyes,”” by Charles F. Berg; horticul- 
tural talk; thrift talk by George P. Si- 
mons; music by the Alicia McElroy 
string quartet. 10—Dance music featur- 
ing Herman Kenin’s dance orchestra and 
intermission piano solos:by Curt Kramer. 


KGO, Oakland, Calif, (361 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Special musical program. 


KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—States orchestra, Walde- 
mar Lind, director. 7—Rudy Seiger’s 
Fairmont orchestra. 8—Program by 
James Lono’s Hawaiian orchestra. 9— 
Program featuring the Mona trio, Cyrus 
Trobbe, violinist; George ‘von Hagel, 
cello, and Jean Campbell, plano, and the 
Mona harmony team, Gypsy and Marta. 
10 p. m.—Palace dance orchestra, Gene 
James, director. 


KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 


9 p. m.—Studio program. Talk on 
“Lawns” by H, M. Butterfield of the 
University of California. Mrs. Leah Hall 
Wisler talks on “Dramatics in Educa- 
tion.”” Talk by Sergeant Swain of the 
Berkeley Police Départment. Travelogue, 
the courtesy of eck. 


KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (337 Meters) 


7 a. m. to 1 p. m.—Courtesy program 
and dance music. 


KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (238 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Home hour, conducted by 
Mammy Simmons ; the “citizenship hour” 
with Western Rangers and Campfire 
Girls. 6—Piano recital. 7:1—E. BF 
Barcley, African explorer and diamond 
expert. 7:45—Hollywood Conimunity 
Sing, by remote control from Memo- 
rial Auditorium of the Hollywood High 
School. 8:30—KMTR concert period, 
presenting the KMTR concert orchestra, 
under the directorship of ren Powell, 
conductor: vocal soloist. 


KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (405 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Children’s period. 7:30— 
K. N. Robertson’s weekly talk on dogs. 
7 :45—Daily Scripture reading. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 

Mrs, Katerina Borysevitch, New York. 

Mrs. J. A. Bathkof, Corona, L. I., N. Y. 

Mrs. G. W. Berry, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. E. Davis, New York. 

Miss Georgia-Dent McKay, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Mrs. Adele C. Patterson, 
cisco, Calif. 

D. J. Patterson, San Francisco, Calif. 

Miss Grace D. Somers, Detroit, Mich. 

Frank W. Gale, San Francisco, Calif. 

Minnie E. Thompson, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Minerva A. Brookerton, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

F, S. Gutterson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Bertha H. Ellis, Cohasset, Mass. 

Mrs. Charlotte K. Miller, Brooklyn, 

y ; 


Mrs. Mildred K, Perg,. Allston, Mass, 
Miss Ionia Taff; Fort Wayne, Id. 
Mrs. Anna T, Swenson, Vallejo, Calif. 
Marion Howland, West Newton, Mass. 
Elizabeth Huff, Newtonvitte, Mass. 
Mrs. J. F. Meek, Coshocton, O. 
Mrs. Martha Hudgins, Atlanta, Ga.. 

. Kate S. Greppin, Berkeley Hills, 


. Frances E. Paul, Los Angeles, 


. Della M. Martin, Pasadena, Calif. 
" . T. Spear, Rockport, 
. Alice T. 


Morris, Whitney, tnd. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURE RADJOCAST 


NEW YORK CITY; May 29—A 
Christian Science lecture to be given 
by ‘Gavin W. Allan, C. §. B.. of To- 
ronto, Ont.,‘a member of the Board 


San ‘Fran- 


J of Lectureship of The Mother Church, 


The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Boston, Mass., May 31, will be 
radiocast by Station. WMCA, New 
York City, 341 meters wavelength. 

The lecture, which begins at 8 p. 
m., eastern standard time, is being 
given under the auspices of ten 
ehurches of Christ, Scieptist~ in 
Greater. New York, in the. edifice 
of First- Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Brooklyn, at New York Avenue and 
Dean Street. 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


Paper Hanging 
and Painting 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md 


CLEANERS and DYERS: 
Carpets cleaned and stored, up- 
holstered furniture cleaned 
and repaired. 

MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
Pennsylvania Avenue near North 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


GIFTS 


for 


Weddings and Graduation | 


The 
Dulany-V ernay Co. 


337-339-341 N. Charles Street 
BALTIMORE 


Art China, Leather Goods, Toys. 
Books, Athletic Goods, Social 
Stationery. 


Rill’ 


Charles Street at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 


The | 
SUMMER SALE 


of 
QUALITY LINENS 


Begins Tuesday, June Ist 


Women who are accustomed 
to buying the finer linens know 
the value-givi importance of 
this annual "Neill Selling. 
Prices are at their very, very 
lowest. . 


Record Oruly 
Ournnmy flours” 
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Boston 

Special Correspondence 
HE automobile was up to its 
hubs in clayey mud, from which 
it looked as if escape was im- 
possible, without the expenditure of 
much time and considerabie expense. 
What was best to be done? A farm 
house was discovered some little 
distance away, and one of the 


occupants: of the car was dispatched 
to see what succor he could obtain. 
In course of time the friendliest of 
farmers came back with him, ac- 
companied by a team of horses. 

Before tackling the work, however, 
the question was asked regarding 
getting the lady members in the 
stalled car to the nearest town. And 
the farmer offered the use of his own 
car, an offer which was accepted. 

Then the task was begun of ex- 
tricating the mired automobile, which 
was sinking deeper and deeper, it 
seemed, into the mud. The job was 
not an easy one, but was at last ac- 
complished, after boards and brush- 
wood had ‘been packed under the 
wheels and everything possible done 
to render the work of the horses a 
success. 

The car was thus finally on solid 
ground again, and somewhat 
hesitatingly a question was put to the 
farmer, who had worked un- 
remittingly for several hours, as to 
what was owing him. The hesitancy 
was due to the fact that money was 
by no means plentiful with those who 
had thus. unwittingly found them- 
selves ‘in the quandary mentioned. 

“Well,” he answered, “How about 
$3? Is that too much? And say, boys, 
when you want a vacation come out 
to our farm for as long as you care 
to stay with us. You will be more 
than welcome, and it won’t cost you 
a cent either.” | 


Boston, Mass. 

Special Correspondence 
VISITOR from the South had 
taken a room for two weeks in 
. the home of two gentlewomen 
in Boston. It was found that the most 
practical and becoming of her dresses 
was a black and white checked crepe 
de chine. After several days of con- 
stant wear, however, it began to lose 
its freshness, but shé rémarked that 
she could hardly spare.it a day, much 
less long énough to send it to the 

cleaners, 

Her gratitude; therefore, was very 
great when, after having been out.-for 
the day, she returned to her room to 
find not .only this dress but another 
one also exquisitely laundered and 
pressed; tying on her bed. | 

True gentility rejoices in even the 
humblestacts of courtesy. 


Ybor City, 1430 7th Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


J. W. SHAFFER | 
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° Contractor 


W alks, Driveways, Garage Floors, 
Concrete and Brick Foundations 


101 Morgan Street, Tampa, Fla. 


Tampa Bay Execrric Co. 
Electragists 
Park View Bldg., Opp. Plant Park’ 
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Phone 4516 ; TAMPA, FLA. 


Phone 81-393 Res. Phone 84-482 


Art Furniture MfsCo. 


Repairing, Refinishing 
and Upholstering 
Furniture Built to Order 


L. A. SCARBOROUGH, Prop. 
118 North Rome, TAMPA, FLORIDA 


FRANK L. COOPER HENRY ROSENTHAL 
Established 1913 


Interbay Land Co. 
REALTORS 


Conservative Florida Investments 
Phone 2876 212% Franklin St. Rooms 8-9 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Diamonds—J ewelry—Silverware 


“Gifts for All Occasions” 


OWEN COTTER 
JEWELRY COMPANY 


The Diamond Merchants 
609 Franklin St., TAMPA, FLORIDA 


For Your Dress Materials 
Visit Essrig’s 
Piece Goods Shop 


“All that fashion dictates” 
902 Franklin Street Corner Cass 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Stronger Academies F orecast 
If Maine Amendment Is Passed 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas Says End to Use of Public 
Funds for Sectarian Institutions Will Result in 
More Closely Knit System of Education 


AUGUSTA, Me., May 29 (Special) | 


—‘There are those who seem to 
think that the Maher sectarian re- 


solve which will go to the people at 
the general State election in Sep- 
tember is destined to scrap the aca- 
demies of Maine which are seasoned 
by service of 100 years, and which 
should become a more integral part 
of our school system,” says Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, in a statement 
issued on the proposed amendment 
to the State Constitution prohibiting 
the use of public funds for sectarian 
schools. 

“I do not have any idea that we 
are going to pull down the walls of 
these buildings, scatter their en- 
dowment funds and abandon the 
work they have undertaken with so 
much courage in the past, but I do 
believe we shall find a way for a 
more closely knit system of educa- 
tion which will improve the present 
situation in many respects. 

“Under the bill at issue, if it should 
pass, it would end direct appropria- 
tions by the Legislatures. It would 
become necessary for institutions to 
become private in the full meaning 
of the term, or to enter in contract 
relations with the towns. 


The Contract Academy 


“Under the law a contract academy 
stands in exactly the same position 
as a free public school and is so 
designed by the law. Teachers teach- 
ing therein are eligible to teachers 
pensions. Towns with contracts re- 
ceive the same funds as free public 
high schools. Some 31 of our acade- 
mies are under this régime at the 
present time. 

“While last year there .were 5873 
students attending the 56. academies 
of the State, only 1433 were tuition 
pupils directly reimbursed by state 
funds. About 4440 were from towns 
with contract relations or from 
towns which put blanket funds into 
the academy with no voice as to 
‘program, method or procedure. 

“Evidently our academies can be 
strengthened. Some of them are ex- 
eeedingly strong institutions today. 
There are many that are having a 
struggle to exist. A readjustment of 
the whole plan would se to be con- 
ducive to a better co-operative rela- 
tionship. In the last 25 years only a 
few of the academies have brought 
buildings and equipment: up to date. 
Four new buildings have been con- 
structed, two of them’ by the/towns 
and one has been remodeled; Many 
gf the others are poorly equipped to 
provide adequate facilities’ for the 
type of secondary education we now 
require. ? 

“The town of Dover-Foxcroft puts 
$16,000 in a blanket’ appropriation 
for the academy; Saco $15,000, and 
many other towns like amaunts.. They 


have no voice in administration. As 
a principle of sound government a 
measure of control should follow the 
grant of public funds. 


Pays a Double Tax 


“Every town in the State which 
supports a free public high school 
pays a double tax in the aid it gives 
to private schools rendering the same 
grade of service. Funds appropri- 
ated for academies are drawn from 
the state school fund, which would 
otherwise be distributed to the towns 
for general school purposes. 

“There is a sort of advantage ac- 
cruing to towns with academies over 
those supporting free high schools. 
There is aun example of a town with 
a free high school which draws $370 
from state funds while an academy 
of about the same number of stu- 
dents in a town of the same popula- 
tion draws $1750. There is a way 
to adjust this situation in an equi- 
table manner. Not all academies op- 
pose the measure. They are willing 
to enter into partnership with the 
towns which they serve and to give 
each partner to the agreement rep- 
resentation, 

“Instead of looking toward the 
amendment as a menace or as dan- 
gerous to the preparatory schools, 
it may be looked upon as a means 
of strengthening and increasing their 
efficiency, and fitting in more closely 
with the communities which they 
serve, at the same time safeguard- 
ing to the future the principles of 
the separation of church and state, 
so deeply written into the personal- 
ity of America.” 


VARIABLE STAR 
‘OBSERVERS MEET 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., May 29 
(P)—The American Association of 
Variable Star Observers is holding 
its fifteenth annual spring meeting 
at Smith College. A council session 


was held in the observatory last 
night and this morning the members 
visited Amherst as guests of Prof. 
Warren K. Green and Mount Holyoke. 

After a business meeting, reports 
will be made of observation of vari- 
able stars by the members and by 
other professional and amateur as- 
tronomers. 


_ SCHEDULES SUSPENDED 


WASHINGTON, May 29 (#) — 
Pending an investigation, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended unt@ Sept. 28 schedules 
proposing to increase the rates on 
paper and paper articles, including 
printing paper, from 22% cents ‘to 
27 cents a hundred pounds from 
Holyoke, Mass.,- to Newark,, and 
Nutley, N. J. F 


SPORTSMEN’S 
SUPPLY COM PANY 
Sporting Goods ; 
Exclusively + 


; . 
618 Florida Ave., Opp. Post Office 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


DIXIE . 
DAMP WASH LAUNDRY 


WE "a? WELL 


IRON 
Family Service 


Phones 4323. 4232 
TAMPA, FLA. 


GOURLIE MUSIC CO. 
309:Zack St Phone 4777 
Columbia Records 
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Pipe Organs — Pianos 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Tampa 


Hairdressing Parlor 
706 Grand Central Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


Upstairs—Over Cook’s Cafe 


Fredericks Permanent Waving 
Marcelling—Manicuring—Haircutting 


PRINCESS BOOT SHOP 


717 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 
I. MILLER AGENCY 


“Beautiful Shoes for Beautiful Girle’’ 


Bailey 


Tampa’s Style Shop 
for Men 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


H.W. Clarke Hat Co. 


Importers of A 
Genuine Panama Hats 


‘ 
410 Tampa Street, Tampa 


“Tampa’s Newest Store” 
“THE SILK SHOP” 


JGNES & BLANCHARD 
508 Tampa Street, Tampa, Florida 


OWELL’S 
Flower Shop 


Telegraph 
Florist 


215 Twigg Street, Tampa, Fla. 
Phone 2524 


Zlothier ~ Haberdasher 
Franklin at Zack St.. Tampa, Florida 


Building Contractor 


“Honest Service at 
the Right Price” 


Office: Morgan and Mad-en Streets 


J. W. MANN 
Phone 92478 Tampa, Fla. 


LAFAYETTE CAFETERIA 
On the Bridge 


108 West Lafayette Street 


“Special Service to Dinner Parties” 


Phone 3192 TAMPA, FLA. 


UNITED 
MARKETS 


A Florida Concern 
TAMPA, FLA. 
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Fashion's Newest 


Summer Silks 


Are here in a complete display and 
await your inspection. In the gay 
new colors—in all the newest and 
various shades. The reigning queen 
of fabrics for spring dresses. Come 
in now and make your selection. Our 
values are exceptionally attractive, 


Ladies, Misses and Juniors 
Shop Pleasantly and 


Profitably at 
WOLSON’S SMART SHOP 


213 Twiggs Street Phone 38110 
TAMPA, FLA. 


HEN you purchase goods 

advertised in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, or answer 
a@ Monitor advertisement — 
|| please mention the Monitor. 


“Our Work Speaks for Itself” 


ODORLESS DRY 
CLEANING COMPANY 


©. H, COLE, Manager 


Phone 81406 
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| 106N, Albany Avenue, Tamps, Fla. |]| Flor 
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Buying a Car? 


Let us show you a 


Peerless 


Tampa Moror Sates Co. 
+ Peerless Distributors 
) TAMPA, FLA. 
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Lee “7%. K. CHESTERTON once com- 
Bees” plained that American artists 


suffer from premature matur- 


eo ity; that in place of the virtues of 
' = youth—emotional vigor, intelectual 
 euriosity, the zest for adventure— 


_ they have learned so well the lesson 


‘ _- of Buropean academies, never to be 


ridiculous, that their work is de- 
‘signed in timidity and executed in 
‘the safety of the communplace. 
However true this may be (and no 
one would charge Chestertcn with 
“one virtue of maturity—restrained 


_. fudgment!), in James Chapin we 


have a. painter representative of a 
youthful, alert America, not afraid to 
experiment, in love with action and 
movement on a big scale. 

In his earlier painting he showed 
a certain hesitancy and sentimen- 
_ tality, but he has steadily grown into 
an emotional response to the larger 
aspects of nature, and achieved tech- 
nical control to express it with a 
force and vividness which challenge 
every ounce of the _ spcctator’s 

vitality. Harsh New England hill- 
sides, rhythmic bodies of men hay- 
ing in New Jersey fields or excavat- 
ing in New York, concrete : mixers 
and steam shovels, a laborer loung- 
ing in a subway seat: these are the 
elemental subjects he has chosen, 
ones which represent the ene-gy and 
power of a new country in the mak- 
ing. 

Ronn in West Orange, N. J., in 
1887, Chapin studied in New York 
and Chicago, and for a few months 
in Antwerp and Paris. Twelve years 
ago he returned to New York, where 


he has since lived and worked out. 


his own problems, artistic and eco- 
nomic, with a professional single- 
mindednéss and sincerity which re- 
call Cézanne’s life at Aix-en-Prov- 
ence. It is only in the past five years 
that he has become well known. Since 
February, 1923, when he had his first 
exhibition at the New Gallery in New 
- York, his artistic progress has been 
watched by a steadily increasing pub- 
lic, who see in him an expressionist 
who expresses not only himself but 
, also some of the most interesting 
aspects of modern America. 
es . at ee 
enough in his 
as; he will tell you that he sim- 
jaws what he sees and feels 
‘!aws. But there is no doubt 
Faws.well and that he feels 


; Phere is techuical facility | 


fej Re knows paint, he is 
sman, his brushwork is 
/@are. But the criti- 

Se meard, that he is 
“shows virtuosity 
br, ig by MO means 
mbjects with 

® process of 


#iow and laborious. 
/® emotion is not /~ 


strong enough he refuses to force 

his technical sophistication to do the 

job. ie * ' | 
In -the greatest achievement which 


¥ James Chapin, American Painter 


tion,” where careful analysis will 
reveal the three great triangular 
motives which embody the design, 
with a series of variations which 
carry the eye as surely and safely 
as Ariadne’s thread guided Theseus, 
It is an intricate and even exasper- 
ating design, but none the less valid. 
Many of his pictures, especially the 
more recent ones, have a clearly 
planned pattern; in “Woman and 
Baby,” and “The Reaper,” it is a 
carefully constructed circular de- 
sign; in “Harpist” and “Strings” it 
is a sophisticated triangular one. 

Chapin never uses pure abstrac- 
tions; he is too fond of nature and 
people for that. But in his hands 
thev are bent to forms of structural 
power and beauty. He-is just begin- 
ning 10 appreciate the possibilities in 
still-lifes. His first important one, 
“Hubbard Squash,” is a competent 
piece of work, but more inviting be- 
cause of its color surfaces and struc- 
tural depth than in its formal pat- 
tern. 

Four paintings must surely be 
considered among his greatest. Of 
these, the most spectacular success 
in his latest exhibition was “Emmet 
Marvin.” a portrait composed with 
such insight, such dignity and 
sincerity, that its popularity is 
easily understood and deserved. Here 
is n former in Jersey, where Chapin 
spent last summer painting plow- 
men and hillsides, reapers and fisher- 
men, sows nursing pink-eared suck- 
lings. The construction is sound; 
the clothes, blue shirt and brown 
trousers; have solid consistency and 
cover living flesh and blood; the 
ruddy face and hands are firm and 
strong; the eyes are as honestly 
painted as they are honest in fact; 
and every last:accessory, including 
the lamp and ax-handle, are perfect 
in substance and true in relationship. 


A fitting companion-piece is the 
portrait of the sister, Ella Marvin. 
Here the photographic reproduction 
(the camera was never so cruel as it 
is to colorists of the modern school) 
overemphasizes the dark lines of the 


stove and minimizes the pemess ash 


elaborate, picturesque and gay 
piece af work. oe 
Relatively disregarded, yet cer- 
tainly one of his most accomplished 
paintings, is “The Fisherman.” Here 
is a subdued color harmony, in 
which there is perfect tonal sym- 
pathy; the fishermen “belong” with 
the sky. and water, no part is insig- 
nificant or could be transposed. The 
limpid colors of Chapin’s earlier 
work appear in the fluid, ivory- 
colored water and clouds, the vivid 
foreground and the soft green trees 
of the further bank. And there is 
careful design; the waterfall re- 
peats the lines of the shoulders, the 
curves of the tree-tops are like the 
lines of the blouse, which sing more 
sharply; there is a calm sweep in 
the whole composition, at once in- 
vigorating and charged with repose. 
This is Chapin at his best, a painter 
who sees life as ceaseless motion 
and color, yet who has learned to 
evoke rhythmic. dynamic order in 
what often seems a disordered world. 


Galen J. Perrett 


MONG the artists who make 
A Rockport, Mass., their home in 
summer is Galen J. Perrett. 
On the little strip of land called 
Bearskin Neck which stretches itself 
oceanward is his studio with the 
outer bay at his rear and the pic- 
turesque fishing harbor at his front 
door. 

Mr. Perrett’s home was originally 
Chicago, where he began his career 
as an illustrator. As a young man 
he assisted in the decorations at the 
World’s Fair and after that, again 
illustrated. However, like all art- 
ists, his great desire was to paint, 
so some seven or eight years ago 
he gave up his former work and be- 
gan to devote himself exclusively 
to landscape. ‘ 

Although Mr. Perrett’s riewpoint 
is quite conservative, he sees out- 
of-doors in a big, simple way. He is 
sensitive to values and color and ac- 
‘complishes a delicate silvery quality 
in his canvases. 

In all colonies where artists con- 
gregate, there are several that are 
rather obvious for their picturesque- 


“MISS ELLA MARVIN” 


“THE HARBOR” 


Painting by Galen J. Perrett. 


London Artists’ Association 


London, May 18 


IDELY advertised as an ex- 
hibition by “a new group of 
artists,” the first exhibition 
of the London Artists’ Association at 
the Leicester Galleries proves to be 
only a new combination of artists 
who are already well known as ex- 
hibitors at other galleries and exhi- 


the London group. The members 
of the new association at present 


‘|consist of Bernard Adeney, Keith 


Baynes, Vanesasu Bell, Frank Dobson, 
Roger Fry, Duacan Grant and F.-J. 
Porter, all of. whom are members of 
the older society of which they con; 
stitute the advanced left wing. 

Roger Fry, the erudite writer on 
art and the organizer of the first 
post-impressionist exhibitions held 
in London, is generally regarded as 
the leader of this school and his 
associates have been loosely spoken 


though Duncan Grant is considered 
the ablest painter in the set while 
Frank Dobson has made an individ- 
ual reputation as a sculptor. The 
bond of union between these artists 
is. their common admiration for 
Cézanne and for the French painters 


bitions. It is in fact an offshoot from | 


of hitherto as the Roger Fry group,: 


By FRANK RUTTER 


telligible landscape and figure 
studies. It would appear that having 
passed through a course of experi- 
ment in abstract design, these paint- 
ers have now returned to an inter- 
pretation of nature in terms widely 
comprehensible. Indeed, the land- 
scapes—which generally -speaking 
are the best exhibits—might fairly 
be described as impressionist rather 
than post-impressionist, for though 
they still show a tendency toward 
simplification, great stress is laid on 
lighting and on rendering of the gen- 
eral effect. If there is a weakness 
now it is in the rendering of volumes 
on which only a little while ago it 
was habit of these artists to concen- 
trate. For example, there is a certain 
lack of substance and solidity in the 
tree trunks which figure both in 
Vanessa Bell’s “The Willow” and 
Bernard Adeney’s “The Horsepond,” 
but none the less the former tand- 
scape pleases its simple natural- 
ism. and Harmonious reticence of 
color, while the latter charms by its 
arrangement and lighting and par- 
ticulary by the delicately handled 
reflection of the sky in the pond. 
Still more definitely impressionist 


garded as extremists—is typically 
illustrated in two admirable paint- 
ings by F. J. Porter, whose “On the 
Arun” reflects through a poetic tem- 
perament the blond beauty of a river 
scene’ with a white houseboat on a 
sunny summer’s day, while his “Snow 
in Hanover Square” expresses the 
still loveliness of a winter scene in 
London. Duncan Grant’s “Barn by 
the Pond” is another delightful 
study of sunlight on water, while 
his “Downs near Wilmington” in its 
quiet sincerity and warm mellow 
sunniness is perhaps the most mov- 
ing landscape in the exhibition 


|Roger Fry also devotes attention to 


reflections in water in his ‘“‘Harbour, 
Cassis,” while his view of the hill 
town, “Cassis,” charms us alike by its 
delicate lighting and symmetrical 
composition. 


The new note sounded by this exhi- 
bition is a renewed attention to the 
observation of nature and a dimin- 
ished insistence on the individuality 
of the artist as displayed in his con- 
struction of pattern. Doubtless the 
artists have learnt much by their 
earlier experiments in abstract de- 
sign, and their past research in this 
direction enables them to present 
their selected themes in an attractive 
and decorative form, but their art 
has greatly gained by a recognition 
that nothing is really gained by a 
distortion of natural forms. 


Salon of the Seven Thousand 


Paris, May 15 

Special Correspondence 
GAIN the Salon des Artistes 
A tence and the Salon de la 
Société Nationale des Beaux: 
Arts are holding their annual ex- 
hibition in the Grand Palais. Last 
year the International Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts drove them away 
from their usual abode and they 
found refuge on the Tuileries 
Terrace. That was an advantage in 
that the ephemeral wooden she:ter 
did not allow so much space as does 
the Grand Palais. But this year they 
are at their ease again and no less 
than 7000 exhibits have found room 

for display. 

Yet the salon has made an effort 
toward rejuvenation. The jury has 
admitted works which it must have 
considered as revolutionary. Un- 
fortunately these works are about 
the worst in the salon. Their authors 
linger in long abandon paths, in- 
dulge in unskilled extravagances 
and systematic deformations which 
reveal their lack of sincerity. There 
are on the other hand in the salon 
a quantity of pictures conscientiously 
painted by artists who love their 
metier and though one may not 
agree with their conception of art 
one is pleased with their good faith; 
and that is what gives the salon its 
personality. 

As usual the portraits are many 
and they are among the most re- 
markable tableaux. Some of them 
are really excellent. Fashion has 
evolved toward simplicity and art 
has benefited by it. In pre-war days 
ladies did not “sit” for their portrait: 
they “stood.” They were represented 
full-length with a garden ‘or an 
elegant boudoir as a back ground. 
Not so now. The short skirt does not 
lend itself to such representation. It 
demands a smaller canvas and a cer- 
tain laisser-aller which is not without 
charm. “La Jeune Femme au Bou- 
quet” by Etcheverry is a most sat- 
isfactory realization of such type of 
portrait. But general feminine por- 
traits are half length with or without 
the hands. Some traces of the old 
tradition survive in the elegant por- 
trait “Mme. L. B.” by Paul Chabas, 
for his model appears in gala garb. 
On the contrary the young women 
represented by Pierre and Albert 
Laurens, by Louis Roger and others, 
wear robes of puritanical sevexity. 
Moreover the pictures are of modest 
dimensions—which shows a pref- 
erence for something more intimate 
than the pretentious oils destined to 
occupy the chief wall in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Henri Martin is practically the 
only representative of painting in 
vast dimensions. His “Travail a 
Paris” is destined to the hall of de- 
liberations at the Conseil d’Etat. It 
shows a number of workmen mend- 
ing the roadway on the Place de la 
Concorde. The “pointillism” of the 
painter is unable to create the at- 
mosphere in which these men labor, 


‘ 


to express the movement of this hive 
of work. On the contrary it con- 
tributes to the dryness of an en- 
semble in which talent abounds, but 
a talent which is brutal and cold. 
‘“‘Les Femmes d’Alger,” by Catuvy, 
proceed from the art of posters and 
they would look pleasant in a hotel 
hall or a railway station. Of the 
same vein is “La Forét” by Beaume. 
It is an intelligent composition full 
of distinction. 

Nature being an unremunerated 
and always ready model, painters 
have turned to landscape paintings 
with avidity. The veteran Pointelin is 
one who retains attention. All his life 
he has painted melancholy effects 
at dusk and varied them to infinity. 
Two canvases of his are exhibited— 
one of today, the other of 50 years 
ago, and nothing is more curious 
than the similitude and also the con- 
trast in the two canvases. We find 
the same simplicity, the same taste 
for autumnal colorations, the same 
profound sentiment. But at 30 the 
artist followed Corot in the pictur- 
esque arrangement. He has become 
more synthetic with a broader vision, 
a disdain for the smaller delights of 
color and a graver emotion. 

Victor Charreton shines with his 
“"Iameau dans la Neige” which is a 
brilliant piece of work. “La Place 
Pigalle sous la Pluie” by Elie Pavil; 
“La Riviére” by Foreau; “Le 
Rhéne” by Loys Prat are all — 
pleasing. The Orient has provoke 
an abundance of compositions some 
of them very good. There are still- 
lifes in every room; pears and ap- 
ples and grapes in plenty. The 
“anecdotes” are rare. There are no 
war impressions. The “poilu” is an 
old souvenir. 

A sign of the times is that the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts 
has given the best place to Van 
Dongen, who triumphs with three 
portraits. He is an audacious color- 
ist who easily eclipses all the sur- 
rounding exhibits. Forain occupies 
another piace of honor. Besides these 
two great artists there are extremely 
few worth mentioning. Since the de- 
sertion of Albert Besnard, who 
founded the Salon des Tuileries, the 
Société Nationale has been impover- 
ished. 

Foreigners at the salon are many, 
and among them American and Brit- 
ish artists stand out. Of Mr. Bridg- 
man there is “Un Soir de Marché,” 
Mr. Howland, faithful to the Pas de 
Calais, has a piece entitled “Nuages 
Roses.” Other exhibitors are Mr. G. 
White with a landscape of “Le Petit 
Andelys”; Mrs. Thompson with a 
“Salon Vert’; Miss KlumpkKe, Miss 
Coles, Mr. Doskey, etc. Among the 
British artists we find portraits by 
Mrs. Alison Green and Mr. Nevil Lyt- 
ton has a portrait of Lady Ursula. 
M. Clemenceau has been portrai- 
tured by Paul Troubetskoy, and M. 
Caillaux by Jean-Gabriel a 

~ 
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modern painting has made, the build- ; 
ing of form with- organic color, 
Chapin shares. In his earlier work 
“he showed a’ nice sense for related 
color valties, but. the range was 
«smal, and the color, while fresh and 
limpid, lacked structural function, 


descended from that master, but they 
have all. passed through many 
phases and most of them. were: at 
one-time attracted by abstract design 
and cubism.. 

What makes the present exhibition 


in style is Bernard Adeney’s figure 
composition “The Dressing Table,” 
in which the painter was obviously 
fascinated by the play of light on, the 
bare arms of his model. This picture 
is pitched in an unusually high key 


‘To the Man 


c ‘ee arate too restless detail, to control 
a, the. 
> ~~. achieve bigger, more massive de- 
_ signs. Chapin’s latest canvas, which 


warmth and depth. Even now he 
often has moods when he uses the 
same simple colors: a white horse 
grazing in a cool green meadow, 
with. the passive serenity of Robert 
_ Frost’s famous cow against the sky; 
a rye field in soft greens, with trees 
delicately decorative; birches in a 
gully; apple trees in soft bloom, 
gleaming luminously in mellow 
‘amber light. a : 
“The most effectivé of these idyllic 
‘subjects is his “Bank of a Stream,” 
: where-the eye seeks the _ limpid 
_.. deep purple pool, plays with the con- 
‘tr, of ivory birches’ brilliant green 
s banks of rich red loam and 
mefields, and again finds re- 
Silent water. Here every 
Seepicture is related, the 
56 fe mysterious may are 
ame fdliage and the little 
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: f d.form with color; seeing ob- 
“gects, not as space surrounded by 
outline, but as _ three-dimensional, 
possessing weight, volume and move- 
ment, he experimented to find some 
means of realizing the emotional re- 
action to such objects in terms of 
paint. His pictures of boxers, great 
Michelangelo forms, are constructed 
directly in warm, soft color, in com- 
parison with which Bellows’ well- 
‘-known group is a black and white 
study with color superimposed. His 
“Window Cleaner” is a turbulent 
riot of pigments, literally built up 
with little twisting, writhing flames 
of paint—brilliant orange and red 
' and yellow against a windowframe 
of red and a background of brilliant 
blue. Every inch pulsates with life. 
Using a technique somewhat similer 
to that of Boris Grigoriev, but 
subtler, Chapin achieves an effect of 
impressive vitality. : 

| > 

Once having found his “5 st 
Chapin perfected it, as in “Mowing 
Fodder Corn” and in “Plowing,” 
where two swift horses. bravely 


fee _ breast a hill, a smooth and lively 


picture with a background of apple- 


be _. trees in soft bloom on a pink hill- 


side. Gradually the tendency is to 


emotional expression and 


I saw in his studio, is of a solitary 
. Yeaper in a New Jersey field, a 
powerful figure, reminding one of 


the energy and amplitude of Meu-| 


rs great bronze “Man With a 


of the figure. But even in the photo- 
graph the structure of both. back- 


ground and figure must be rec- 


ognized as among the most. convinc- 
ing of any*contemporary work. The 
Stove is built by .the painter with 
obvious depth, and a figure of solidity 
and amplitude is constructed inside 
of clothes which have their spatial 
validity. As craftsmanship it is a 
masterpiece of three-dimensional 
painting; as a human document it is 
singularly appealing. 

Two other paintings should sup- 
plement these portraits to show 
Chapin at his best. One is “The 
Fruit Vender.” Here Chapin is in 
his most characteristic mood, sen- 
sing the restless’ vitality of the 
street, the endless and intricate 
rhythms and colors even in seem- 
ingly static situations. The painting 
positively seethes and boils with 
movement, in which forms emerge 
and recede, color continuously 
Surges and sings. The body of the 
vender is a substantial one; the 
Clothes: are built up in flames of 
color which play in and out, over 
and under each other, until the 
solid form is realized. The color 
Symphony is brilliant — lemons, 
oranges, red apples, with an ivory 
leit-motif to supply the thread of 
unity, and the familiar blue-purple 
background which Chapin uses so 
much. There is design here, in the 
dipping curves of the awning, re- 
peated as a motive at the bottom, 
and again the curve of the cap 
matching the fruit. “It took me six 
months to fill one hole in this pic- 
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ture,” the painter said. It is an| 
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[ 
ness, The group of old fish wharves 


in “The Harbor” are so noticeable 


a painter puts on canvas—hence they 
have been dubbed by artists and 
students, “My Number One.” How- 
ever, these time-worn buildings are 
so interesting that one paints them 
many times. In his picture called 
“The Harbor” Galen J. Perrett has 
seen them in an original way, inter- 
preting them not for their intrinsic 
charm but as part of a placid mood 
of nature. 
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Scott & Fowles 
Art Galleries 


; 667 Fifth Avenue 
Between 52d and 53d Streets 


New York City 
Paintings 
Water Colors 


and 
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that they are usually the first thing| 


of special interest is, firstly, that 


jthese painters have never before 


been so well presented to the pub- 
lic; and, secondly, that afl are now 
moderate and reasonable in’ their 
aims. The collection as a whole is 
remarkably free from extravagance 
and eccentricity; there are no ab- 
stract paintings to bewilder the visi- 
tor, but coherent and perfectly in- 


of color, and pale.hues also distin- 


guish Keith Baynes’s decorative land- 
scape “Villa Croissant,” but gener- 


ally speaking this group avoids the 


prismatic palette of the luminists 
and aims rather at a mellow warmth 


of harmony in the middle notes of 


the color scale. 
The quietness now prevalent in 
the work of these painters—once re- 
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who getsa “thrill” outo 
driving a powerful car 


E PREPARED for a 
big surprise when you a 
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Puccini's Last Opera 


By ALFREDO CASELLA 


Rome, May 8 

“TD Mtor years. was talked about 

for years. By some indiscre- 

tion the world had already 
heen informed of the importance of 
the score. Puccini chose this story 
atter much hesitation and after hav- 
ing rejected innumerable libretti, 
new and old. For Puccini, a man of 
great stage experience, was always 
extremely cautious in the choice of 
a libretto. He maintained that, by 
rights, the plot and the words to be 
-set to music have a capital impor- 
tance in the composition of a theat- 
rical -work. It is today proved ‘that 
the operatic theater lives largely by 
the richness in visual and dramatic 
(or comic) episodes of the plot and 
a certain particular “plastic” qual- 
ity of the words given to the musician 
by the poet—words which may very 
well have no literary value, but may, 
on the other hand, by their rhythm 
and “melodic” possibilities, provide 
later on the skeleton of the song— 
the chief factor in the work. 

It is undeniable that Puccini has 
five or six times been supremely 
happy in the choice of his libretti: 
“Manon,” “Bohéme,” “Butterfly,” 
“Tosca,” “Gianni Schicchi” are, from 
this point of view, master strokes. 
But, as soon as it was announced 
that Puccini was working on “Turan- 
dot,” curiosity took possession of 
everyone and the expectation of pub- 
lic and artists ran high. For the fairy 
tale of Carlo Gozzi is certainly the 
antipode of Puccini’s sentimental 
and often rather bourgeois realism. 
Before acquaintance with the version 
of “Turandot” that Adami and 
Simani had made for Puccini it was 
difficult to imagine how the cold, 
cynical, grotesque, pompous and 
rather cruel vein of Carlo-Goldoni’s 
old rival (the Comte Gozzi’s life was 
a long and bitter struggle against 
the daily increasing success of Gol- 
doni who represented, in the eyes 
of the intellectual aristocracy of 
that time, the democratic ideals of 
liberty of the French Revolution) it 
was very difficult, I say, to foresee 


' how the author of “Bohéme” could 


find his inspiration in such a story. 
We shall see presently in what way 
the problem was solved by the Tus- 
can master. 

Emotional Circumstances 


Everyone knows how the drama 
which “Turandot” unfolds—not only 
that conceived by Gozai and realized 
after their fashion by Puccini’s two 
librettists, but the much more serious 
drama of the passing of the composer 
himself before the completion of his 
work. When he left for Brussels in 
October, 1924, he had got as far as 
the first half of the last act. The sec- 
ond half was briefly sketched out, 
and consisted merely of 36 pages of 
rough notes which Puccini had 
wanted to take with him to Belgium 
in the hope of taking it up again and 
finishing the work in a short time. 
Events befell otherwise, and “Tur- 
andot” remained unfinished. The 
completion of the work was under- 
taken by Franco Alfano, who, at 
the request of the family and Tos- 
canini’s publishers, revised the last 
scene, using as far as possible the 
notes left by Puccini. But the fact 
that the author left the work unfin- 
ished gives this music an emotional 
significance, and ‘will for a long time 

be sure to affect the sincerity of the 
judgment of the general public, which 
is today so generally favorable and 
sympathetic to the Puccini of the 
previous works. 

\It is now time to speak of the work 
itself. 

At the beginning of this article, I 
alluded to the small compatibility 
which seemed to exist a priori be- 
tween the art of Gozzi and that of 
Puccini. And, indeed, the first material 
contact of “Turandot” with the public 
and the critics shows that the fable 
of the old Venetian patrician had un- 
dergone great changes in its new 


- adaptation. First of all, in the ma- 


terial, the basis of the Gozzian com- 
edy is certainly retained in the es- 
sential lines, but the five acts of the 
original have been reduced to three. 
The Venetian “machere” (Pantalone, 
Tartaglia, Truffaldino) now bear 
Chinese names and no longer speak 
in dialect. The réle of Altoum (the 
father of Turandot) has been very 
much cut, down. 

But it is chiefly in the character- 
ization that the most important 
changes have been made in Gozzi’s 
text. It was necessary in the first 
place to adapt the plot to Puccini’s 
natural gifts. Now, the author of 
“Bohéme” had never been other than 
a painter in delicate colors, sensible 
to subtle, sentimental feelings and 
situations and—as I said before— 
rather bourgeois in his realism. Puc- 
cini never had anything in common 
with Verdi. And, before “Turandot,” 
the great strength of Puccini lay in 
his extraordinary sense of his own 
possibilities and their limits. 


Little Room for Sentiment 


Now, in Gozzi’s art there is very 
little place for the lyrical or the 
sentimental. Turandot is a formid- 
able young girl, of quite inhuman 
cruelty, whose hand it would cer- 
tainly be advisable to avoid asking in 
marriage (for the final conversion 
of the terrible grincess into a love- 
lorn lady. with which the work ends, 
leaves, all the same, some doubt in 
the thourht of the spectator, who 


goes home after having witnessed 


the follies of a girl next to whom 
Salome would appear almost in- 
offensive. Calaf (the suitor prince) is 
much less wicked, but has a long 
way to go before he can be com- 
pared to former Puccinian tenors. 
The other characters are all arti- 
ficial and grotesque and not a bit 
human. One can understand that 
such a libretto might tempt a 
Prokofieff, for example, or even a 
‘Stravinsky, but not so much a 
7 ini, a musician supreme in a cer- 


Be es ‘lyricism of which “Bohéme” is 


the high-water mark, but lacking in 
the qualities of tragic and cynical 


_buffoonery (and also in richly colored 
‘grandiloquence), which were neces- 
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ary in order to give efiect to Gozzi’s 
lot in its true meaning. 

The task of the librettists was 
therefore to transform Gozzi and 
bring him nearer to Puccini. Turan- 
dot—who in the original drama was 
a monster of coldness and impene- 
trability—is still wicked, but is made 
emotional, and sings like a real 
opera heroine. Calaf, too, displays 
great lyrical qualities; and _ this 
seems a little more in keeping with 
the same person in the original. But 
I think, all the same, that Gozzi 
would have been very surprised to 
see his t:autiful hero—so noble, so 
proud, so chivalrous—changed into 
an operatic tenor, with all the de- 
ficiencies of this species of indi- 
vidual. 

The three machere (of whom I 
spoke above) retain a very impor- 
tant part in the new “Turandot,” but 
their grotesque character (which was 
so marked with Gozzi) has been 
much softened down, to adapt it to 
the more sober comedy of Puccini. 
On the other hand, another character 
(who in the original plot had an- 
other name and was of little impor- 
tance) has been developed and 
amplified to the extent of taking al- 
most the first place, and as a matter 
of fact is the best portrayal of all: 
that ig the little Chinese slave, Liu. 
One sees at once that this fine and 
delicate figure is the only one that 
Pucciii really felt and drew with af- 
fection during all his long task. Liu 
is allied to Manion, to Mimi, to But- 
terfly; she is made of shadow, of 
melancholy, as well as of voluptuous 
grace and charm. The tragedy of this 
slave provides one of Puccini’s best 
scenes. Admittedly, it is music 
allied to that which accompanies the 
end of Mimi in “Bohéme.” But this 
time the music acquires a special 
intensity, as it was the last to flow 
from the pen of the master. With 
Liu, Puccini passed, too. And one 
understands therefore the tragedy 
which centered round the first 
performance of this piece at the 
Scala, on the evening of April 26 last, 
where the opera was stopped where 
Puccini had ceased to write. 

The First Act 

The first act has a generally som- 
ber and dramatic atmosphere, which 
though not attaining the grandeur 
and vehemence of the other music,| 
is none the less impressive. The 
funeral march of the Persian prince 
is eloquent and descriptive. The end 
of the act—when Calaf offers him- 
self in his turn for the dangerous 
test imposed by Turandot on all her 
suitors—tends to become slightly 
bombastic, but does not, however, 
lose its real dramatic feeling. 

The second act is the weakest. It 
is noisy to excess, and as music it has 
little meaning. It seems as though, at 
this point in his work, the author be- 
gan to be a victim to doubt, and con- 
tinued to write without much convic- 
tion. In any case, it is certain that 
this act is rather the fruit of tech- 
nique than of genius. But the tech- 
nique itself is rather conventional 
and cold, and the style of this act 
often makes one think of the pom- 
pous empty wastes of Meyerbeerian 
operas, the very thought of which is 
uncomfortable. | 

The third act, on the other hand, 
contains a scene of extreme beauty, 
that already mentioned on the inci- 
dent of Liu. Puccini has never writ- 
ten anything better than this scene. 
And if the present opinion passed 
upon “Turandot” were not suspected 
of being biased by the, peculiar, sad 
circumstances that attended this pre- 
miére, one might assert that these 
pages are the finest that Puccini 
éver wrote. 


Alfano’s Conclusion 


Of the Finale added by Franco 
Alfano, there is little to be said. 
Certainly, after the Liu episode, the 
Style and the hand changes. The 
transparency of Puccini gives place 
to a manner more stormy, more chro- 
matic, more ~Wagnerian. And it is 
probable that the end of which Puc- 
cini dreamt for his work was very 
different from that which events im- 
posed. I think Alfano has done his 
best to fulfill his ungrateful and dif- 
ficult task. But I am not convinced 
some other musician—perhaps less 
known than the director of the Liceo 
of Turin—might not have got nearer 
to the style of Puccini. In any case, 
it is a great misfortune that the work 
was not finished by its author. 

At the Scala, “Turandot” was given 
on the first night exactly as Puccini 
left it. After the episode of Liu, Tos- 
canini, turning toward the audience, 
said in a voice stifled with emotion: 
“Here the work ends, for here was 
Stayed the hand of the composer.” 
A full minute’s silence followed 
Toscanini’s words. It is unnecessary 
to say that the performance at the 
Scala was such as one has a right to 
expect from this theater and from its 
famous conductor. Rosa Raisa’s in- 
terpretation of the extraordinarily 
difficult réle of Turandot was one of 
her finest achievements. And, next 
to her, Miguel Fleta.once more made 
us admire her exceptional qualities 
as a singer. The choruses were—as 
ilways at the Scala—first rate. And 
the scenery and costumes seemed to 
me almost overelaborate. 

The success was considerable. The 
Scala has not seen such a public 
since the famous premiére of 
“Nerone,” nor has it sheltered so 
many foreign notabilities, nationa] 
celebrities, or attire of such varied 
description. 

A week later, “Turandot” was 
given at the Constanzi in Rome. It 
goes without saying that the Scala 
interpretation was infinitely superior 
to that of Rome, which was good, 
none the less. On the other hand, the 
success seemed more spontaneous, 
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more lively at Rome than at Milan. 
But here, as there, it is difficult to 
be a prophet, and to predict what the 
future career of “Turandot” will be. 
Anyway, I will now resume my im- 
pressions. I do not think that 
“Turandot” is Puccini’s best work. 
A work of art of any sort—an opera, 
symphony, song or ‘ operetta—can 
be judged only by direct reason of 
its greater or lesser success in 
presentation. Now, if one can assert 
without hesitation that “Bohéme” or 
“Butterfly” or “Gianni Schicchi” are 
entirely successful works, it would 
be difficult to say the same of 
“Turandot.” This last’work certainly 
testifies to a great sense of growth 
and to a clear desire to break fresh 
ground. Moreover, Puccini was sin- 
guarly alert to the developments of 
contemporary music, and no experi- 
ment that was attempted was un- 
known to him. | 


Unfortunate in Libretto 


But I think that in this case, for 
the first time in his life, he was fot 
happy in the choice of his story. In 
spite of the efforts of his librettists, 
“Turandot” does not seem to have 
supplied him with sufficient emo- 
tional stimulus, and, before the gran- 
diose and cruel fairy story of the 
old Venetian poet, the man who so 
well understood the sorrows of Mimi 
or the open Tuscan heart of Gianni 
Schicchi, felt a little at sea, and 
worked without joy and without con- 
viction. Of course, one scene like 
that of Liu is enough to give an ex- 
ceptional value to a dramatic work. 
And, also, Puccini’s technical gifts— 
his rich, vital instrumentation — 
shine in “Turandot” as before. 


But, after all, this score brings an- 
other proof—if such were needed— 
that the romantic and realistic the- 
atrical forms are past and gone, and 
that Puccini himself realized this 
had resolutely tried to change his 
orientation. This attempt was 
stopped. But what we know today is 
sufficient to prove that the case of 
a Verdi, able at 80 to create an en- 
tirely new theatrical style in ad- 
vance of his period, will probably re- 
main unique in the history of the 
theater. However, that in no wise 
lessens the admiration we owe to 
Puccini, the musician, nor the great 
affection that is due the memory of 
Puccini, the man. And the recent 
premiéres in Milan and Rome_ have 
clearly shown how: important was 
the place that the author of “Bo- 
héme” occupied in the national fam- 
ily, and how great is the blank that 
his departure has left. : 


Dr. Wolle as Improvisator 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 


Bethlehem, Pa., May 26 

[sire of! De a is the main de- 

sire of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, con- 

ductor of the Bach Choir, I 
gather from a talk he gave me here 
today. A premiére in respect to mu- 
sic, and a début in respect to per- 
formers, every presentation, if I 
understood him correctlv, must be. 
To him, therefore, Bach, far from 
being an old master, hedged about 


by authority, is a newcomer, who 
has composed a mass, some motets, 
a couple of Passions and a number 
of church cantatas that await study 
and production. 7 
The records will show that for a 
good many years a Bach Festiva’ has 
been held: in this city in the spring, 
the two final sessions being d*voted 
to the B minor Mass. But as for Dr. 
Wolle, he seems to consider the past 


J. FRED 


London, May 11 
[ve Oldest habitué of Covent 
Garden could recall no prece- 
dent for the conditions amid 
which the Royal Opera season 


opened on May 10, 1926, for on that 


night the general strike was just a 
week old, and London was in the 
thick of transport difficulties the 
like of which had not been en- 
countered at the worst moments of 
the war. Not without serious re- 
flection and direct Government ad- 
vice had it been decided that the 
season should actually commence at 
all. It was felt, however, that it 
would be better to take the risk 
than throw many people out of 
work, and accordingly arrange- 
ments were made for conveying to 
and from the opera house the 
whole of the chorus; orchestra, 
ballet, and stage employees each 
evening until the strike had ended. 
All seats being sold for the first 
week or two, this plan effectually 
removed the principal obstacle to a 
fair start. 

The interest of the public in the 
London Opera Syndicate’s second 
season had, indeed, so far exceeded 
the experience of last year, and so- 
ciety had guaranteed such largely 
iucreased support that, until the un- 
toward event of the moment oc- 
curred, there seemed to be an ex- 
cellent chance of the eight-weeks’ 
Campaign paying its way. What it 
will do now must naturally depend 
upon the duration of difficulties; but 
in any case a series of interesting 
performance is insured, with, ac- 
cording to custom, the labors’ of the 
German artists concentrated upon 
the earlier half of the season. 


“Figaro” in German 


The choice of Mozart’s “Figaro” 
for the opening night, although no 
doubt convenient and even attrac- 
tive, if it was to be given in Ger- 
man at all, came as something of a 
surprise and incidentally set up at 
least two precedents. It had. never 
served the same purpose here be- 
fore, and it had never until now been 
sung during the so-called “grand 
season” in any but the language to 
which Mozart wedded his immortal 
music, namely Italian—wherein, one 
may add, it sounds incomparably 
finer. 

However, considerations of this 
kind obviously did not interfere 
with the enjoyment of a brilliant 
audience that thronged every part of 
the auditorium. Nor did it probably 
occur to anyone but the present 
writer that this would: have been a 
rather fitting occasion for restoring 
the old custom, in vogue down to 
the end of the last century, of hav- 
ing sentries of the Guards in their 
full scarlet uniforms pacing up and 
down the main vestibule during every 
representation, in accordance with 
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Opening of London Opera Season 


By HERMAN KLEIN 


‘absurdly accelerated rates of speed 


the ‘terms of the Royal Charter by 
which the house is licensed. At any 
rate the pretty sight would have 
helped to “liven things up” a little 
for the waiting folk outside; for 
none of the King’s family attended 
this function, and the royal box con- 
tained only a few distinguished mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s household. On 
the other hand, for the first time in 
the history of the London press, its 
musical critics were thére in. full 
force, with no prospect of getting a 
notice of the performance into type. 


Walter’s Conducting 


Bruno Walter’s exceptionally deli- 
cate handling of his orchestra went 
far toward relieving a certain sense 
of heaviness that pervaded much of 
the vocal interpretation—due first 
of all to the unwieldiness of the text, 
unfamiliar in itself and apparently 
cumbersome even in the mouths of 
accomplished singers; and, secondly, 
to the endless longueurs of the reci- 
tative secco, given with but few 
omissions and accompanied on a 
modern pianoforte, What is more; 
the opera was performed virtually 
without cuts (another precedent for 
Covent Garden) and occupied nearly 
four hours, intervals included. Apart 
from this comparative ordeal, we 
could feel genuinely grateful to the 
gifted conductor for the admirable 
balance, the effective dynamic con-. 
trasts, and the generally pianissimo 
level of tone observed in the nu- 
merous ensemble. Again, he showed | 
us clearly that his notion of Mozart’s 
tempi in “Figaro’s Hochzeit” was in 
accord with tradition, not with the 


that have been adopted in the Eng- 
lish revivals of this work by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and his imitators. 

Of the singers by far the best were 
Lotte Lehmann as the Countess, 
Elisabeth Schumann as Susanna, 
and Delia Reinhardt as Cherubino—a 
trio not easily to be surpassed. In- 
deed their excellence tended to cast 
into a shade the efforts of even so 
good an artist as Richard Mayr— 
somewhat ponderous in voice and 
style for the light-hearted Figaro— 
and assuredly of a Count Almaviva 
so lacking in distinction or fine sing- 
ing quality as Josef Degler. In the 
minor parts competent aid was ren- 
dered by Albert Reiss (Basilio), Nor- 
man Allin (Bartolo), Luisa Willer 
(Marcellina), and Katherine Arkandy 
(Barberina). 

On the following evening was be- 
gun the sole performance of “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen” announced for 
the present season. 
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WOLLE 


as non-existent. Presumably he re- 
gaids history as being an accoua' 
not go much of what has happened 
as of what may happen by and by, 
if aii goes well. For the only thing 
he says is that he expects to direct 
a two-day series of Bach meetings 
at Lehigh University next May; and 
that he has chosen for the program 
of the closing day an extended and 
elaborate setting of the text of the 
Latin Mass, in the key of B minor. 
When the Choir Balked 

. Dr. Wolle told me, what I need not 
have taken a trip across New Jersey 
and into Pennsylvania to be con- 
vinced of, that all’s well in musie 
that ends well. He knows that if he 
concludes the festival with the Mass, 
he may begin with almost anything 


‘he wishes.’ After the same notion, he 


assured ‘me that a chorus which can 
sing the close of a piece effectively, 
can always find its way. back for 
@ good start. This struck me at first, 
I deny not, as a strange conception of 
the sequence of events. But he fur- 
nished proof of his contention that 
was quite unaswerable; and although 
in point of language he referred to 
days gone, in point of thought, he 
was, again, discussing future accom- 
plishment. 

“When I originally proposed sing- 
ing the mass,” he recalled, “ihe mem- 
bers of the choir balked. I wondered 
why I had such difficulty in persyad- 
ing them; and I had to go far away 
and stay for a long time to find out. 
But at last I saw the reason for my 
failure. In rehearsal, I had been in 
the habit of beginning at the begin- 
ning; by which procedure I found 
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myself coming to the end most dis- 
couragingly somewhere in the mid- 
dle, No better method for the ruin of 
the morale of a chorus could be con- 
trived. Upon returning to Bethlehem 
after years of absence, I reconsidered 
the question, at the request of a 
group of former choristers and 
others, Then I adopted a method that 
obviated breakdown and consequently 
gave everybody heart. I took up a 
part of the mass and tried the singers 
in the last measure, which was easy 
of execution. Next, I tried them in 
the last two measures, and the last 
three; and so on, until a whole sec- 
tion was conquered. I was soon able 
to take them, without mischance, 
through an entire number, and ulti- 
mately through the entire work.” 

Seizing the Moment 
Now Dr. Wolle was discussing, I) 
knew, not the thought of the music, 
but only the technique. No hint of 
curiosity on my part, no outright 
question even, brought more re- 
sponse than this: 
.“The singing of Bach’s music, to 
my mind, is never an affair that you 
regulate in advance. The right way 
on a certain day and on a particular 
occasion may be the wrong way on 
another day and under changed con- 
ditions either in the choir or in the 
audience. Something you plan for 
diligently may turn out differently 
from what you hoped. Something, 
however, that you never thought of 
before may offer itself at the very 
moment of performance. What shall 
you do? Give up, of course, what 
you have missed and take what you 
have in your grasp. That nice effect 
you studied for making the tenor 
voices stand out against a sup- 
pressed background of soprano, 
alto, and bass comes to nothing. But 
another and a better one promises 
realization if you will only let it 
have a chance. What then? Never 
tell your singers they must do a 
passage this way or that way. On 
the contrary, bid them to be ready 
upon the instant for a new shading, 
a new phrasing, a new retardation 
or a new acceleration. In a word, 
improvise!” 

A Leading Question 


Wolle if he did not think that Bach 
carried the art of counterpoint to 
higher achievements in his vocal 
than in his instrumental writing. He 
replied that he himself was first 
drawn to Bach by playing the organ 
fantasies on the old church chorales. 
“When a young man,” said he, “I 
found that Bach wrote organ pieces 
of extraordinary beauty, based on 
church tunes which I was familiar 
with in the Moravian services, and 
I resolved to learn all I could about 
a composer who could do such mar- 
vels. Pursuing my studies in Ger- 
many, I became interested in what 
he wrote for voices. Yes, I find Bach 
of the mass and the cantatas speak- 
ing more fluently and powerfully 
than Bach of the works, if you 
please, for clavecin or for chamber- 
music’ ensemble.” 

Not that as interviewer I too press- 
ingly inquired of Dr. Wolle about 
next year’s festival arrangements, 
but I got the impression that before 
he could determine precisely what 
the choir should improvise upon, 
besides the B minor Mass, he would 
have to review the entire body of 
Bach’s choral compositions. I got the 
impression, further, that he permits 
himself the — Igence of reading 
once a year all that Bach composed 
for voices, and that he determines 
what course improvisation shall take 
largely from the evidence of Bach’s 
intentions, found in the scores as a 
whole. 
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By ADOLF 


Berlin, May 10 
HE musical dilettante is, if we 
consider him from _ various 

standpoints, the most useful 
specimen of a depressing species. It 
need not be said that without the 
amateur, our opera houses and our 
concert rooms would cease to exist. 
That is, at first sight, clear. But if 
we take him as a performer of 
music, one is less sure of his useful- 
ness. The amateur has always en- 
joyed a reputation for ill-treating 
the keyboard as well as the human 
voice. Which of these two assaults 
is, or seems to be, the more hazard- 
ous to music is not easy to decide. 
If we judge the degree of incon- 
venience caused by the noise con- 
nected with music-making, cer- 
tainly the dilettante on the keyboard 
was always worse than the ama- 
teur singers. But let us not forget 
that in his never-resting zeal he 
has served as a means for making 
music exceedingly popular. 


Romanticism and the Amateur 

But what about musical creation? 
Can an amateur be a musical crea- 
tor? It is generally believed that 
the full fruitage of musical ques- 
tion springs from the soil of thor- 
ough knowledge and perfect crafts- 


manship. And who will deny that 
Bach, Mozart or Beethoven could 
have thriven only on the ground 
prepared by their predecessors? 
This was not the case in the nine- 
teenth century. When romanticism 
began to flourish the amateur also 
acquired a new and ever-growing im- 
portance. Take, for instance, Berlioz 
and Schumann. Though very differ- 
ent from each other, they are both 
the justification of the amateur as 
opposed to the craftsman of past gen- 
erations. When Schumann, after hav- 
ing been at the outset a law student, 
began to devote himself wholly to 
music, he was very eager to gain 
what he had neglected and to be a 
worthy successor of Bach and 
Beethoven. Berlioz, in certain re- 
spects the founder of modern music, 
was studying another profession 
when he discovered in himself the 
tendency toward music, and he has 
never been a representative of poly- 
phony in the older semse of the word. 
Do we appreciate Berlioz and Schu- 
mann the léss? Must we not, on the 
contrary, say that to a certain extent 
their originality is due to their not 
having been craftsmen in the tradi- 
tional sense? For Berlioz would 
neither have reached his startling ef- 
fects of instrumentation nor Schu- 
mann have excelled by his miniatures 
if from the very beginning they had 
built sonatas and quartets. Of course, 
the more they advanced the less they 
deserved the name of amateur, though 
undoubtedly their whole musical per- 
sonality showed traces of the un- 
orthodox way in which they had at- 
tained the expression of the individ- 
ual element within them. 


- Influence of Poetry 


From all this one gathers that it 
is by a quite natural development 
that craftsmanship in the earlier 
meaning of the word has given place 
to what the connoisseur is inclired 
to call dilettantism. Its growing im- 
portance is due first to the influence 
of poetry, which brought forth the 
romantic trend of music; then to 
that of many other things from 
which the Composer borrowed in- 
spiration. This led to the phenome- 
non of Wagner, who, being a dilet- 
tante in. a certain musical sense of 


Justification of the Dilettante 


WEISSMANN 


the word, was warmly welcomed by 
the dilettantes, whereas musicians 
found it very hard to acknowledge 
him. But Richard Strauss achieved 
the great work of program music 
only because he had grown .up in 
the atmosphere of perfect crafts- 
manship, which made him surer of 
himself than was Liszt, to whom the 
conception of program music is due. 
This is why Strauss has obtained full 
appreciation from both connoisseur 
and amateurs. 


Moussorgsky 
It is generally believed that Rus- 
sian music has arisen from another 
source. But though ‘the genuine 
popular melody had its part in the 


production of genuine Russian music, 
no doubt the influence of German 
romanticism also made itself felt in 
it. Of course, the complete lack of 
craftsmanship is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the fact that the Russian 
composers were not professional 
musicians, but belonged to more 
mundane walks of life. Led to music 
by a deep and ardent love for this 
art, they found it very difficult to 
reconcile life with art. 

A new book on Moussorgsky by 
Oscar von Riesenmann (Munich: 
Drei Masken-Verlag) throws a new 
light on the life and the evolution 
of the composer of “Boris Godunoff.” 
None of those who have written 
about this genius of Russian music 
has made it so clear as Riesemann 
how noble a character Moussorgsky 
was, and how much those who called 
themselves his friends were, in cer- 
tain respects, responsible for his 
failings. But at the same time the 
stress is laid on the dilettantism of 
the musician. 

This is indeed. one of the most 
curious facts in musical history. The 
man who wrote the national Russian 
Opera was never a professional 
musician. He even went so far as to 
despise craftsmanship. Can we dare 
to assume that he would have been 


, greater, if he had thoroughly studied 


the theory of music! We know that 
a good deal of what he has composed 
was prepared for publication and 
performance by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
This is strongly objected to By many 
Moussorgskyans, such as Ravel, 
Calvocoressi and others, why’ think 
the original Moussorgsky is better 
than the Moussorgsky due © col- 
laboration of his friend, and ought 
to replace him. 


Craftsmanship and Originality 


Here one meets once more the 


opinion that in exceptional circum- 
stances an amateur can do greater 
things without craftsmanship than a 
professional musician with the full 
array of knowledge. This is the case 
of a genius. It would be risky in- 
deed to establish thig procedure, for 
it would serve as an excuse for most 


musical dilettantes, none of whom | 


would deny genius in himself. 


As regards the author of the book, | 


he seems to be doubtful about the 
usefulness of his hero’s dilettantism. 
He attributes the disinclination of 
Moussorgsky for musical theory to 
the influence of Balakirev, who al- 
ways pretended that it was unneces- 
sary. But I am inclined to believe 
that this opinion agreed with. Mous- 
sorgsky’s temperament. Though 
sometimes under the spell of Schu- 
mann, he never felt it’ as a burden 
on his artistic conscience. For, he 
was a Russian, and convinced that 
craftsmanship spoils originality. Of 
this Rimsky-Korsakoff was a warn- 
ing example to him. 
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THE HOME FORUM 


_ A Past Reviewer and a Well-Known Book 


ASUALLY turning the pages of 
an old Atlantic Monthly (No- 


3 a ™ vember, 1868) the other eve- 
_ * ming, my attention was caught by the 
- Teview of a still well-known book— 


Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations,” or, 
as I wonder nobody has thought to 
‘call it, Bartlett’s “Familiars.” Prob- 
ably someone has. Mr. Bartlett, 
with help of Mr. Resin A. Wright 


‘ and other enthusiasts, had “greatly 

. enlarged it since the last issue in 
1863,” and how many times he may 
have: greatly enlarged it since. But 
I found it interesting to read that in 
1868, “Shakespeare has the largest 
place—a hundred and _e eighteen 
pages; next to him is Milton, then 
Byron, then Pope, then Wordsworth, 
then Dryden, then Cowper, then 
Goldsmith” . . . and that “Tennyson 

‘is first among the quotation-bearers 
‘of our own time, and after him 
. Longfellow.” 

It may be assumed, I think, that 
“familiarity” for the purposes of a 
quotation-book derives from a rea- 

“gonably wide public acquaintance 
with an author’s printed work, or 
from like acquaintance with a quota- 
tion for and by itself, or from the 
simple fact of inclusion—the mod- 
est quotation having, so to speak, 
- presented its ticket and got past the 
doorkeeper—in some earlier quota- 
tion-book. And so it follows that 
the selections then made by Mr. Bart- 
lett and his colleagues indicate 
something of what authors were be- 
ing read at that time between their 
Own covers; something of the sur- 
vival to date of authors no longer so 
widely read, but still regarded as 
quotable persons whose authority 
any generally intelligent citizen 
ought to recognize; and something 
of the lastingness that has so often 
been gained by the apt manner in 
which an idea or comment has been 
put in a sentence, phrase or verse. 

So one glimpses in this old re- 

view a recessional of famous lit- 
erary figures: Messrs. Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Dryden, Wordsworth, Pope, 
Byron and Milton, with Mr. Shake- 
speare refusing, as he still does, to 
take up his hat. The reviewer 
thought. it “curious to find Milton 
and Wordsworth just holding their 
own against Pope and Byron”; and 
he noted also that “Cowper, Gold- 
smith and Dryden are almost equally 
quoted, though the latter is probably 
far less read.” 

I am astonished with him that Mr. 
Bartlett culled but one page of his 
book from Dickens. “It is certain,” 

«wrote the reviewer, “that he, more 
‘than any living. author—perhaps 
more than Shakespeare himself— 
has supplied current phrases and 
expressions. He has, indeed, become 
so habitually quotcd, that his phrase- 


-- Ology has modified the whole Erg- 


. Msh-speaking world, and his sayings 


at are in every mouth, a book of ‘Fa- 


miliar Quotations,’ conscious and un- 
. conscious, could be gathered from 
his romances alone.” 

It is one of the inevitable and yet 
' surprising things about a book of 
familiar quotations that most of the 
quotations are unfamiliar. This is 
the characteristic, I fancy, that led 
the.1868 reviewer of the “Familiars” 
to say that it had “much of the 


strange fascination belonging to un-: 
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abridged dictionaries, which, we 
maintain, are more agreeable read- 
ing than most of the modern ro- 
mances and poems constructed from 
them.” Such is always the habit of 
reviewers; satiated with contempo- 
rary literature, they speak in this 
slighting way of the fictional - utput. 
Yet perhaps he would hare found a 
more continuous inte’est in Long- 
fellow’s “New England Tragvaies” 
or in Anna E. Dickinson’s “Whai 
Answer?” which the Hartford Cou- 
rant had recently called ‘a brave, 
noble book.” Miss Douglass, author 
of “In Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” 
“Claudia,” and other novels, had just 
published her “Sydnie Adriance, Or 
Trying the World”: perhaps he liked 
that. And Mrs. H. C. Gardne., au- 
thor of “Rosedale,-a Story of Self- 
Denial,” was just out with her “Rosa- 
mond Dayton,” which, says’ the 
advertisement, “competent judges 
pronounce far superior in merit and 
instruction.” (I notice also that gas 
and kerosene chandeliers were be- 
ing advertised, and a new “Patent 
Spring Bed,” and a fur.a:ce -f which 
“it may be truly said t be the best 
plan known fo. wr ming dwellings, 
churches, and other w.aildings.”) 

I, too, coming half a century later, 
have been fascinated by the mis- 
cellany set forth in dictionaries and 
quotation-books, opening the wel!i- 
informed volume for first aid with 
a word, or perchance with a quo- 
tation, and reading on and on until 
I forgot what I. had found out, re- 
called my necessity with regret, and 
must needs go back and begin over. 
In either case it is the spell of the 
unfamiliar, the surprise of meeting 
new words and discovering new 
shades of meaning for old ones or 
the contemplation of unfamiliar opin- 
ions aptly expressed. Beset, for ex- 
ample, by arresting doubt and in- 
creasing indecision as to just where 
to. put the little letter “i” in “be- 
lieve,” I turn to dictionary, resolre 
my doubt, and go on reading. I 
read about “believe” and “believer” 
and “believing” and “belike’ and 
“belikely”— which seems to me a 
pleasing word, and I am sorry to find 
it obsolete—, and I read about “be- 
little,” and so on till I am no more 
certain where the little “i” belongs 
than I was when I “iy it up. Be- 
like I remember, but belikely not. 


contain familiar quotations I. will- 
ingly admit, though’ I gravely sus- 
pect that such a volume is sometimes 
consulted for quotations that shall 
falsely aggrandize the erudition of 
the searcher and. utilizer by their 
impressive unfamiliarity to his sub- 
Sequent readers or hearers. Perhaps 
I am mistaken—but I have fancied 
that, with no quotation-book avail- 
able, it would be more difficult for 
some writers and speakers to achieve 
a pleasing effect of exhaustive read- 
ing and remarkable memory. One 
may_do with this help what Mon- 
taigne, but far more lavishly than 
it is ever done nowadays, did with- 
out it, making (to quote him) “good 
choice of ornaments, to beautifie and 
set foorth the invention, which. comes 
from me.” There and then, I think, 
he defined the proper use of quota- 
tion. The “invention” should “come | 
from me,” and the quotation-book 
may legitimately aid in finding again 
an ornament, to beautify and set it 
forth. — 

Nay, I do not absolutely insist 
that a man must always have read a 
book before he may use an ornament 
out of it. (I have myself before now 
—this parenthesis is extremely con- 
fidential—quoted an author I had 
never read.) But I have little ad- 
miration for an idea I have recently 
Seen advertised: that* by sedulously 
reading a scrapbook of notes and 
quotationsia man. may qualify to 
astonish ahd delight, yes, to dum- 
found and flabbergast, with his wide 
culture and universal information 
all who meet him and hear him talk. | 
And that, mark you, without the 
bother of finding time from his 
business to read anything but an- 
other man’s scrapbook. 

But I am getting away from my 
old reviewer of the “Familiars,” who 
suggested that to make the next 
issue more complete the “editors of 
the book m’sht do much . . . by in- 
viting contribution from every one 
who considers himself proprietor or 
repository of a familiar quotation. 
A good deal. of trash would thus 
be got together, but it would be 
worth going over.” Belikely too, a 
good deal of misquotation. It seems 
characteristic of a familiar quota- 
tion in familiar use that it turns out 
to be familiarly misquoted when one 
looks it up. Compared with today. 
there were not many quotation-books 
in 1868—the industrious Mr. Bartlett, 
for all I know, may have had no 
competitors—and it may be that 


-|this larger company has resulted 


from the increased pressure of liv- 
ing and of books, whereby has 
come about less time to read and 
more matter to be read. ‘It would 
seem also that the average use of 
quotation is less than it used to be. 
One may even suspect that the quo- 
tation-books have multiplied with 
books in general, and that perhaps a 
book of familiar quotations is, after 
all, what the economists call a 
“natural monopoly.” R. B. 


Théodore de Banville 


Théodore de Banville was born in 
the pleasant city of Moulins; still 
charming, but no longer the idyllic 
place that it was a hundred years 


ago. It was full of gardens then, and 
in one of these a dreamy little boy 


mulberry trees, and accompany the 
song of the birds on a small red fid- 
dle. He could not really play, but 
he made a noise which passed for 
music. ... Anatole France has said 
that the soul of Banville was like a 
garden full of flowers, and we may 
add that in that garden was an imp 
pretending to make melodies on a 
violin that was a toy. His whole life 
was spent in playing imaginary 
music, but when he was older. the 


| instrument grew to be a real one; it 


grew to be a lyre, not the majestic 


| phorminx of Milton and Hugo, but 


@ little chelys of tortoise-shell,? he 
tight against the heart while. a 
twanged it 
The typical word to describe Ban- 


3 ville: is “funambulesque,” and he” 


named the most characteristic of his 


A funambule is a rope- 


Yet that the quotation-book does 


used to sit, as he tells us, under the/ 


lived who achieved more marvellous 
feats on the lyrical trapeze than he. 
He even did himself an injustice by 
his extreme agility, since the public 
is volatile, and soon grows tired of 
an exhibition of mere nimbleness. An 
incredible performance in the air 
may become wearisome through its | 
own apparent lack of effort, and a| 
reaction comes in favour of walking 
slowly on flat ground, even with the 
aid of a stick. | 

It was a fault in Banville that he 
carried his mastery of form to such. 
an extreme perfection that an un- | 
grateful audience turned away from | 
him at last as from a clown that 
attempts too many somersaults. This 
was doing a wonderful talent great 
injustice, but it may be admitted that 
the artist himself was partly to’ 
blame. 
error with dignity. He says: “I do ' 
not regard Rhyme, as fools pretend . 
to think I do, as a thing uniformly | 
dazzling and sumptuous, but as be- | 
ing varied, diverse, amorously 


wedded to thought, transfigured by | 
close attention to the nature of the! 


subject, and uniform only in its 
faithful and constant concordance 


with harmonic propriety.” This was | 
but a satiated public would | 
persist in seeing nothing in Banville | 


true; 


but a clown in spangled tights. ... 

It is odd, or would be if we did 
not recognize the instinctive hatred 
of any new kind of beauty which 


He combated the popular, 


animates the ordinary man—it is odd 
that anyone, in the first instance, 


should have failed to respond to Ban- | 


ville’s appeal, since his freshness of 


and darkness of an old so- 
ciety. ... The central emotion in 
his poetry is joy. Baudelaire, whose 
temperament was the antithesis of | 
his, was fascinated by a happiness 
he could not share, and could hardly 
comprehend. He said of Banvillé 
that he was the symbol of all the 
happy hours in life. It was a strange 
phenomenon, this apparition, in the 


spirit was untouched by the despair | 


autumn of the deep Romantic sad- 
ness, of a spirit in whom the sap 
of April seemed to leap. In the “Odes 
Funambulesques,” in the little flow- 
er-like comedies, most of_-.all per- 
haps in the masterly “Trente-Six 
Ballades Joyeuses” of 1875, Banville 
revealed a whimsical sympathy with 
all that was sumptuous and deli-. 
cate. His. poems were peals of |: 


shelter of the boskage.—Sir Edmund | 
Gosse, in “Silhouettes.” 


Garden Associations 


Certain plants harbor charmed as- 
sociations. None hold more than box- 
wood, for no other plant has its fra- 
grance, none its wondrous green, 
none its exquisite texture. There is 
boxwood for every alluring garden 


desire. There are box-edged flower 
borders afid alleys bordered with 
hedges of boxwood; there is boxwood 
in quaint scrolls and patterns, and 
boxwood in pyramidal form and in 
curiously clipped figures. There are 
boxwood bushes left all beautifully 
unclipped, and, boxwood growing 
wondrously into feathery tree forms. 

Lilacs are so dear to us that we 
question whether-it is right to give 
them but a second place in such a 
list as this. They have become gen- 
ial dwellers beside the farmhouse 
door and dignified associates of state- 
lier buildings as well. They have be- 
come a veritable symbol of American 
domesticity. It is strange to think of 
them as foreign born, But so they 
are. They came to Flanders several 
centuries ago out of the Near East by 
way of Constantinople, and thence 
across the ocean to our shores. Snow- 
berries are closely associated with 
our grandmothers’ gardens. Althaeas 
and snowballs, mock-oranges and 
bridal wreaths have many old-time 
qualities. Of the various vines, wis- 
tarias and honeysuckles, even more 
than climbing roses, have enchanting 
associations. ... 

Perhaps pinks and sweet-williams 
in all their motley colors are held in 
} special favor. Then there are Canter- 
bury bells and 'foxgloves, bleeding- 
hearts and valerian, stocks and 
heliotropes, peonies and hollyhocks, 
zinnias and pot marigolds, forget- 
me-nots.and violets, poet’s narcissus 
and lilies-of-the-valley, and how 
many more! 

Flowers of sweet perfume, more es- 
pecially rose geraniums and lemon 
verbenas, breathe many an old-time 
memory. I remember one tiny gar- 
den, where standard heliotropes rose 
out Of* beds of fragrant flowers, that 
was filled with charm. 

Not only the flowers themselves 
count but their very intermingling 
and their color. Flowers of mellow 
coloring, medleys of annuals, tum- 
bling. masses of chrysanthemums by 
old doorways, are but a few sugges- 
tions that will surely wake a score 
of lovely pictures in your mind. 

A garden ought to attain, even in 
its first years, some feeling of age, 
for this alone may lend it charm. 
This aspect of a garden is some- 
times due to making use of existing 
conditions. I have seen an old well 
with rough stone head and sweeping 
handle become the keynote of an old- 
fashioned garden. I have seen a 
spring-house under spreading trees 
form a background for a garden 
whose coloring ‘was as mellow as the 
gray. stone. I have seen old arbor- 
vite hedges hold a new garden in 
bewitching embrace. 

I know a garden in a natural hol- 
low where every curve lends itself 
to genial plant forms. I know a gar- 
den of concentric oVals that is full of 
quiet appeal, and another where old 
apple trees upon the lawn give the 
encircling flower borders their grace. 
—Elsa Rehmann, in “Garden-Mak- 
ing.” ; 


“To Home Again” 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
O. lovelier to me than the loud organ 
 pealing 

Is this English bell 

Quartering the quiet hours 

Of-a homeland dusk; | 

And lovelier to me than the love- 
liest canvas 

The lingering twilight of this Eng- 
‘lish June | 

Folding the rose. 


O, lovelier to me than streets of gold, 
The clean red homes, 

The trim miniature gardens 

Of these my kin; — 

And lovelier to me than the loveliest 


These soft kind looks 


me. vereiaey has ever 


laughter, heard out of the provoking | ' 


A Laféadio Hearn 
Letter 


Matsue, May 22, 1891. 


Dear Professor Chamberlain,— 

.». Just at this instant your letter 
enclosing Mr. Lowell’s comes to me. 
As Mr. Lowell’s letter touches some: 
remarks in my own, I conclude he 
is in Japan,—which is very delight- 
ful, as I trust to see him one of these 
days. It gave me no small pleesure 
es hear a kindly word of praise from 

ce. 3 ws 

The effect of European civili ization 
has been “a change from integrated 
motions. to disintegrated motions.” 
But; the introduction of Chinese civ- 
ilization must have had a somewhat 
similar effect:—and if Japan can do 
with’ Western civilization what she 
did with Japanese, she would seem 
to afford, not the example of a gen- 
eral law, but a magnificent excep- 
tion thereunto. To do it, would re- 
quire a prodigious vitality, of course. 


Iam constantly more and more im-: 


pressed with the unsneculative char- 
acter of the Japanese,—so far as I 
have been able to perceive their men- 
tal tendencies. They do not seen: to 
find pleasure in the suggestions of 
philosophy: —they read Herbert 
Spencer without a suspicion of the 
tremendous .. fact behind his 
whole system; and I have not yet 
met any ohe among them who finds 
pleasure in the study of relations of 
things. 

But, everything considered, there is 
a charm ‘about Japanese life and 
thought, . . . so deliciously uatural, 
that only to be in its atmosnheie a 
while is like a revelation of some- 
thing we Westerners never suspected. 
What is this? Mr. Lowell can perhaps 
tell very charmingly. His otservation 
in “‘Noto” that the Japanese are the 
happiest people in the world, is su- 
perlatively true. I must also 
confess that the very absence of the 
individuality essentially characteris- 
tic of the Occident is one’ of the 
charms of Japanese life for me: here 
the individual does not strive to ex- 
pand his own individuality at the ex- 
pense of every one else. . Here 
each can live as quietly in the circle 
of himself as upon a lotus-blossom in 
the Gohuraku: the orbs of existence 
do not clash and squeeze each other 
out of shape... . 

I_ travelled through Japan, west- 
ward to Noto with Mr. Lowell, step 
by step,—feeling. all the pleasures, 
vexations and dangers of the trip as 
acutely as if I had veen accompany- 
ing him in body; sympathizing with 
every sensation, but finding the 
greatest pleasure in those delightful 
little thoughts which sprinkle the 
whole work through,—snatzhes of 
intimate conversation. They also, I 
thought, made the particular and un- 
rivalled charm of “Chéson.” Such 
books of travel could. not have been 
written by any one a generaticn ago; 
they reflect the thought of another 
era,—Mmen now think thoughis they 
never dared to think before. 

If Mr. Lowell. comes here to Izumo 
I will show him a belt of glass let 
into my shojis, so as to give one the 
idea, when sitting down, of “being 
strangely out-of-doors”; and when 
standing up, of “being uncomfortably 
indoors.” There is no canned milk 
here; but there are also scarcelv any 
articles of European diet. I have even 
been wicked enough to discourage 


ithe local manufacture of bread, by 
jabsolutely refusing to buy it, to the 


“lextreme astonishment of the baker. 
But there is superb lake scenery... 
For the moment, good-bye, with 


| best regards to Mr. Lowell, and be- 


lieve me, ¥ 
‘Ever. faithfully yours, 


-..  LAFCADIO HBARN. 
—From “The Japanese Letters of 


Of English eyes. 
ms E. Johnson. - 
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The Pacific Coast Arbutus 


- Western Arbutus 


EOPLE in the eastern United 
States who are familiar with the 
delicate little trailing arbutus 
may not all know that it has a west- 
ern cousin’ of tree size. This is 
Arbutus Menziesii, better known as 
the Madrofia. 
It is found on the Pacific coast, in 


locatities ranging from’ British 
Columbia to southern California, a 
beautiful, picturesque tree, tall and 
spreading, often having’ several 
trunks springing from the one base. 

One of the most -interesting fea- 
tures of this tree is the bark, per- 
fectly smooth and of a soft, red- 
brown color: In early summer the 
bark peels off in large, paper-thin 
strips, leaving the trunk covered with 
the pale green new bark. By degrees 
this new bark changes to the char- 
acteristic red-brown, 

The leaves are thick and leathery, 
glossy on the upper surface and 
about two to five inches long. The 
creamy white, blossoms remind one 
at first glance of lilies-of-the-valley, 
and on closer view are found to be 
shaped like little Chinese lanterns. 
They bloom in May, and the fruit, a 
bright red berry, is ripe in October, 
when flocks of robins, ready to 
migrate, appreciate it greatly. Cedar 
waxwings and band-tailed pigeons 
also like these berries. 

Madrofia wood is very brittle when 
green, but after being seasoned it is 
hard. Its occurrence is not frequent 
enough, however, to make it much 
used as a cabinet wood. 


——————— 


Poets’ Vision 


But poets should 
Exert a double vision; should have 
eyes 
To see near things as comprehen- 
sively 
As if afar they took their point of 
sight, 
And distant things as intimately deep 
As if they touched them. Let us 
strive for this. 
I do distrust the poet who discerns 
No character or glory in his times, 
And trundles pack his soul five hun- 
dred vears, 
Past moat and drawbridge, 
castle-court, 
To sing—oh, not of lizard or of toad 
Alive in the ditch there,—’twere ex- 
cusable, | 
But of some black chief, ... 
Some beauteous dame.... 


into a 


Nay, if there’s room for poets in this 


world | 
A little overgrown (I think there is), 
Their sole work is to represent the 


age, 
Their age, not CVharlemagne’s. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
“Aurora Leigh.” 


The Moon at Sea 


At last up rose the moon. She 
made her coming apparent by paling 
the stars in the southern sky, then 
by projecting a white mist of light 
over the horizon. Anon her upper 
limb, red as fire, jetted upward, and 
the full orb, vast and feverish as the 
setting sun, sailed out of the sea, 
most slowly and solemnly; flitting 
with her a black mist, that belted her 
like a circle of smoke: this vanished, 
and by degrees,-percept ble to the 
eye, her color changed, the red 
chastened into pearl, her disk grew 
smaller and soon shé was well above 


in 


the horizon, shining with a most 


| clear and silvery splendor, and mak- 
we § the sea a ae a lustrous with 
k Russell. 


sects: eh Shona 


Photograph by G. C. Stephenson 


The Child in a Muse 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


The North Wind in his igloo sits 
Where arctic waters roll, 
And weaves white blankets of the 
snow 
To wrap the frozen Pole, 
The East Wind has a bubbling pot 
He stirs and stirs away,— 
The brew of storms, o’er which a 
steam 
Of fog hangs thick and gray. 


The West Wind is a sailmaker; 
He fashions out of cloud 
Royal and main and flying jib 
To make a tall ship proud. 
The South Wind is a lazy blade 
A child of sun and spring; 
He frolics with the birds and bees, 
And never does a thing. 


Minna Irving. 


The Tusayan Forest 


A week at the Canyon may suffice 
to exhaust not only one’s adjectives 
but also the keenness of one’s appre- 
ciation. The imagination perhaps 
lags and does not rise along the per- 
pendicular walls as on the first day. 
The esthetic sense becomes a little 
dulled and we cease to wonder or 
stand amazed or lose ourselves in a 
dream of beauty. Possibly it is time 
to vary the scene and renew sensa- 
tion by change. 

There is but one change of scene 
at the Canyon, but happily that is a 
complete one. It is the forest that 
lies back from the Rim, A few steps 
within it and the panorama of the 
Canyon has disappeared and you are 


among the cedars and pinyons, as/<*- 


shut out and away from the “view” 
as though in an Alaskan wilderness. 
Your circle of vision is now fifty or 
a hundred feet in diameter—no more. 
If you' move back a quarter of a mile 
you encounter the western yellow 
pines, the forest opens up a little in 
aisles and parkways, but your range 
is still limited. |The “view” in fact 
now counts for little, and your inter- 
est must be centered upon the inti- 
mate things of plant and animal life. 
Therein lies the contrast to the 
Canyon. 

If you start back into the forest 
without making a mental note of 
your general direction you may be- 
come confused and lose your way. 
Once in the woods all the cedars and 
pines will look alike to you, the 
rocks and swales will offer no guide 
posts; the trails—well, they are 
somewhat mixed with cattle-runs 
and may lead any way but the right 
way. You must remember the points 
of the compass and be able to locate 
them by the sun. Then if you get 
geographically askew you can con- 
sult the sun for east and west, and 
know that if you are east of El Tovar, 
walking to the west will surely bring 
you out on the railway, as walking 
north will just as surely bring you 
out on the Rim. 

The forest back from the Rim is 


not an isolated region, It is part of 


the great Plateau Country—the Coco- 
nino Plateau. Drive a spade into the 
ground anywhere .and it will soon 
strike the limestone.. Both the lime- 
stone and the forest once stretched 
across where the Canyon now yawns, 
and joined their kind on the Northern 
Rim. . . . The plateau vegetation is 
more or less desert in character. If 
you are not used to wood travel you 
are made sharply aware of this by 


your feet coming in contact with the; 


spines of ground cacti a‘d your head 
and shoulders with the dry branches |- 
of the cedars, Everything. here is 


‘dry, hard and sharp. 


Very beautiful are the open aisles 


of the Forest as one walks there late 
in the afternoon when the sun-shafts, 
striking the tops of the yellow pines, 

turn their hss aye to gold. That green- disdeinful head. and the one light 
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Self-Mastery 


the mastery of one’s body, is 

very generally conceded. Paul 
set forth this need in definite terms. 
Using as an example the athletic 
games, then so popular in Greece, in 
his first letter to the Corinthians he 
said, “Every man that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all 
things;” and he applied his illustra- 
tion in these words: “Now they [the 
athletes] do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown; but we an incorruptible.” A 
somewhat more clarified meaning of 
the first passage is found in the Re- 
vised Version: “And every man that 
striveth in the games exerciseth self- 
control in all things.” 

None will disagree with Paul as to 
the great desirability of gaining self- 
control in all things. How it is to be 
gained is another and an important 
problem; for surely without self-con- 
trol one’s life can scarcely be directed 
along right lines, nor devoted to the 
highest purpose. 

Christian Science sheds a ‘clear 
light on this problem, so pointing the 
way that all who will can gain the 
self-control which is desirable. ‘Chris- 
tian Science teaches that all causa- 
tion is mental; that the physical 
body, so called, is the objectification 
or outward manifestation of mortal 
thinking; hence, for good or ill, the 
body is obedient to one’s thought. 
Right thinking, then, is a prerequisite 
to self-control. If the body is to be 
healthful, strong, obedient, thought 
must be healthful and pure, centered 
not upon discord and disease, but 
rather upon truth and purity. 

This mental state, it is learned in 
Christian Science, is obtained only by 
learning about God, Life, and man, 
and man’s relationship with God. 
When it is understood that man as 
the expression of God’s being is per- 
fect and eternal, governed by the 
divine Mind, it is seen that the real 
man is never discordant, never weak, 
never ill, never out of control, but, 
like God, is spiritual and perfect, and 
governed harmoniously by Him. But, 
one may say, granting all that, how 
does it help me to control my body so 
that I may honorably conduct myself 
in the games and under all circum- 
stances? Christian Science makes 
clear that as we gain the sense of 
divine control, the understanding 
that God governs the real man, we 
gain control of our bodies, since 
there is but one power, and that 
power is divine omnipotence. 

In the discussion of Mind as real 
substance, Mrs. Eddy makes this 
statement in “Science and Health 


['m VALUE of self-control, of 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


with Key. to the Scriptures” (p. 90): 
“Divest yourself of the thought that 
there can be substance in matter, 
and the movements and transitions 
now possible for mortal mind will 
be found to be equally possible for 
the body.” Thus as we gain the right 
sense about substance,—that Mind, 
Spirit, is the only substance,—our 
thoughts and their objectification, 
which is called body, will be equally 
mobile. Thus right self-control re- 
sults from the recognition of the 
true self of the real man as possess- 
ing only the substance of Spirit and 
governed by the one divine Mind. 
While it may seem difficult for 
mortals to come all at once into this 
truly scientific sense of existence, 
yet a beginning may be made at 
once, and even a slight knowledge 
and application of Christian Science 
will bring wonderful results. Ac- 
knowledgment of God as the All- 
power, and the understanding that 
divine Mind does control all true 
activity, will do much toward bring- 
ing about the results which we seek. 
“Take possession of your body, and 
govern its feeling and action,” Mrs. 
Eddy writes on page 393 of Science 
and Health; and she adds: “Rise in 
the strength of Spirit to resist all 
that is unlike good. God has made 
man capable of this, and nothing can 
vitiate the ability and power divinely | 
bestowed on man.” How great the 
assurance in these words! How cer- 
tain the results from full obedience! 
How glorious the victory! 
Experience of an unnumbered host 
of Christian Scientists attests the 
truth of these statements. What may 
to the inexperienced seem transcen- 
dental and impractical is found 
wholly practicable and invariably 
productive of desirable results when 
rightly applied. Furthermore, Chris- 
tian Science exactly conforms to the 
teachings and practices of Christ 
Jesus. He overcame the sense of 
time and space, moving about on. 
certain occasions as he _ wished, 
wholly without the ordinary means 
of transportation. So completely had 


‘he gained the mastery of the body, so 


thoroughly did he demonstrate self- 
control, that he transported his body 
as his thought. His demonstration 
stands as an inspiring example to 
all who would prove the mastery of 
Spirit over the beliefs of the limita- 
tions of a physical body. In attaining 
to this, we shall gain the incorrup- 
tible crown for which Paul so valor- 
ously strove, the crown of rejoicing 
won only by proving that divine 
Mind alone governs man. 


ish gold against the blue of the sky 
with the reddish yellow of the bark 
beneath make a color harmony that 
you might think quite wonderful if 
the Canyon were not so near at hand. 
And how stately the pines! Every 
member of the family stands erect, 
is arrow-headed, arrow-shafted, and 
shoots directly at the zenith. They 
always command admiration.—John 
C. Van Dyke, in “The Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado.” 


Place Contrasts 


The aspect of the .Rocky Moun- 
tains as they leap out of the rolling, 
flower-gemmed prairie, is totally dif- 
ferent from the aspect of the Cas- 
cades as they spring from the timber 


that borders the sage brush.... 
Each has its own charm, and its own 
special admirers. The long blue 
wave of the Rockies, presenting an 
unbroken though peaked and castel- 
lated crest, which seems ever about 
to break and spill on that endless 
rolling carpet of wild flowers, is a 
noble sight. The upheaval is sud- 
den, without warning of foothills, 
and in a space of half a dozen miles 
you penetrate from pasture to preci- 
pice, from pastures golden with gail- 
lardias, and lilac with bergamot, to 
precipices that hold the colors of the 
wild flowers in their exposed strata 
of earth’ crust. The colors of the 
Painted Desert, of the Grand Canon 
are all to be found in the prairie 
grass and the cliff walls of Montana, 
subdued no doubt, and precipitated 
upon you in less palpitating masses, 
but there just the same. 

The Cascade Range, seen from the 
sage brush of eastern Oregon, is 
something totally different. It has a 
beauty and a haunting mystery all 
its own. ... Ahead of us stretched 
mile after mile of rolling sage brush, 
till the far-off, hazy forest began, 
rising in green waves of timbered 
foothill buttes to break at last 
against the blue rampart of the 
range. And rising from this range, 
remote, mysterious, dazzling, icy- 
white and beautiful, from Diamond 
Peak to the southwest clear to Jef- 
ferson in the north, stood the senti- 
nel summits—the Three Sisters, 
Broken Top, Washington, Three 
Fingered Jack. with old Jefferson 
himself, the highest, the most re- 
mote, the most inaccessible and al- 
luring. . These peaked white vol- 
canoes, ‘shooting up so far above the 
level of the blue range, seém to hold 
mystic converse one with another 
over the cafions between. . There 
is no “myStic abyss” as you approach 
the Rocky Mountains over the prai- 
‘ries. But here we found it, and those 
great dazzling cones which aspired 
so sublimely into the western sky, 
with the low sun drooping down to 
kindle their summits.—Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, in “Skyline Camps.” 


The Mehari 


Stately the tall camel stood in the |. 


sun, towering above men and beasts, 
an aristocrat, clean-limbed, covered 
with long, soft hair, not tawny nor 
purple nor grey, but the color of 
the trunks of palm trees which 
hesitates bet n them all. The 
little saddle with wooden crosses 
-before and behind was perched on 
the forward part of its hump. Huge 
saddle bags covered with designs, 
embroidered, heavy with cut leather 
fringe; hung down on either side. 
A bridle ornamented with brass 


adorned the patrician, 


rawhide rein from the proud nos- 
tril was held by an immaculate- 
looking Arab, the servant of some 
rich man. The Arab, all the Arabs, 
were dwarfed by the superb crea- 
ture. We essayed, respectfully, to 
caress it, but it could not notice us 
at all_—Edna Brush Perkins, in “A 
Red Carpet on the Sahara.” 
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paper 

Levant, heavy Oxford 
India Bible paper 


Large Type Edition, 
leather, heavy India 
Bible paper 11 


FOR THE BLIND 


In Revised Braille, + ers One 
and a Half 


Five Volumes 
FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate ~~" -4 English and 


Ne Edition, cloth. 
Pocket Edition, morocco 7. 50 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate ee of English and 
ma 


Pocket Edition, cloth. 
Pocket Edition, morocco 7.50 

Where no Christian Science 
Reading Room is available the 
book will be sent at the above 
prices, express or postage pre- 
paid, on either domestic or for- 
eign shipments. 

The other works of Mrs. 
Eddy may also be read or pur- 
chased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete 
list with descriptions and prices 
will be sent upon application. 

Remittance by money order 
or by draft on New York or 
Boston should accompany all 
orders and be made payable to 


HARRY I. HUNT, 
Publishers’ Agent 

107 Falmouth St. Back Bay Station 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. ; 
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Independence Gallery 


Independence Day, by Philip Guedalla. 
-Zondon: 12s. net. In America, Fathers 


4 the Revolution. New York: Putnam, 
“ 
ms nounces Mr. Guedalla, “the 
United States leaped from 
the trap-door of history.” It is in a 
description of that event, or rather 
in the portraiture of those princi- 
pally concerned with it, that this 
volume has to deal. From the un- 
real atmosphere of monumental 
effigies and stained glass windows, 
of plaster saints and discomfited 
villains, Mr. Guedalla leads us into 
his own exclusive little picture- 
gallery, and reveals to us the end of 
the eighteenth century as seen by 
him. 

Reverence for heroes, national or 
otherwise, is no part of Mr. Gue- 
dalla’s equipment; nothing stirs 
him to partisanship or repudiation, 
unless it be the folly of those who 
turn historical treatises into po- 
litical platforms. On Mr. Guedalla’s 
palette he has mixed many brilliant 
colors, but they are for the back- 
grounds across which his actors 
come and go, rather than for the 
actors themselves. 

Importance of Background 

“The first essential of sound por- 
traiture is background,” he writes. 
How often we shall be reminded of 
these words. For it is in back- 
grounds that he particularly excels. 
We may not feel at first, after read- 
ing his book, that we know very 
much more of the characters of King 
George III and Washington, of Burke 
and Dr. Franklin, of Lord Chatham 
and Louis XVI, of North and Mr. 
Samuel Adams. And yet how vividly 
we are shown the way they came, the 
way they went, in those fateful years 
which brought to its close the 
eighteenth century; some of them 
arriving in a blaze of light, and 
darkening down into obscurity; 
others emerging from the gloom and 
opening out into splendor. And after- 
ward, because with such broad, sure 
touches we have been shown the 
past out of which they came, the 
present in which, for a short time, 
they achieved, the future into which 
they merged, we shall find ourselves 
all at once more intimate with them 
than if we had spent the time listen- 
ing to all the things they had said 
or done. 

When great events happen such as 
serve to shoot a nation ready-made 
into the world’s arena, to take per- 
haps a foremost place with its kind, 
contemporary history is apt to settle 
the responsibility preferably upon 
one, or at any rate upon a very few 
shoulders. And posterity continues 
the legend. Carlyle, with his. pas- 
sion for hero-worship, encouraged 
such concentration of luster. Na- 
tional heroes who stand out by 
reason of the greatness of their 
patriotism, their intellectual pro- 
ficiency, or their astounding valor, 
are popular possessions. Men kindle 
when their names are spoken. It is 
felt that the-mere mention of them 
adds prestige to their country; and 
the more often they are quoted, 
honored, written about, sculptured, 
painted, the better. — 


Washington 


Looking round Mr. Guedalla’s gal- 
lery, we find no conspicuous hero. 
Dignit: and courage, patience and 
calm common sense, these are here 
most admirably embodied in the tall, 
grave figure of Washington. Mr. 
Guedalla, in his own words has 
sought “to disengage the figure of 
Washington from the impenetrable 
Shadow of the cherry tree,” and to 
think of him as he would have been 
had not events, so small in their be- 
ginnings, so fateful in their develop- 
ment, transformed him into a nation- 
al hero. A soldier and statesman, 
fighting for and planning the United 
States, what wonder that romance 
tints the heroic background of Val- 
ley Forge and the city which bears 
his name? Yet lord of the manor 
of Mount. Vernon, how perfectly he 
fitted that réle, how admirably that 
background adapted itself to his 
bearing and his favorite pursuits. An 
English country squire, riding round 
his farms, a Whig gentleman of thé 
eighteenth century, such might he 
have remained but for the Stamp and 
Tea Acts. Never, surely, did King 
and Parliament embark upon a per- 
ilous adventure with less knowledge, 
less justification or less skill. 

There were not lacking those in 
England who saw even then that 
the opposition which met this effort 
of George III to be a king, accord- 
ing to the way in which he inter- 
preted kingship, was a _ typically 
British one. “American opinions,” 
declares Mr. Guedalla, “were the 
sublime of Whiggery.” It must have 
‘seemed even easier to George to get 
rid of Whiggery in Boston than at 
Westminster; but at any rate, wheth- 
er difficult or easy, it had to go. 


Heroes Emerge 
And 80 North, inept and amiable, 


fumbled on with his equally inept 


IVE generations ago,” an- 


of Burke, in spite of those rare 
flashes of denunciation and warn- 
ing from Lord Chatham, followed by 
a withdrawal so complete that to 
those waiting it must have seemed 
almost as though the fate of Eng- 
land had ceased to concern him, the 
stage was set for war. At West- 
minster George had triumphed; in 
Boston he failed. 

As pathetic as the fate of George 
III, though shorter-lived, and end- 
ing in moré swift and,violent trag- 
edy, was that of Louis XVI. Within 
15 years of Independence Day the 
world was to see a second revolu- 
tion, which sent the King of France 
posting down the long road from 
Versailles to Paris for the last time, 
with that unmistakable roar which 
spells revolution in his ears. As a 


background, Paris of the eighteenth 
century has a fascination as great, 
for the author of “The Second Em- 
pire,” as the Paris of 100 years later. 
And since it’: was the home of La- 
fayette, it finds a place in the an- 
nals of Independence Day. 

Hero worship is admittedly out of 
fashion, yet as we consider these 
founders of the American Constitu- 
tion, of whom Mr. Guedalla writes; 
as we reflect on the events by which 
they learnt and triumphed, we un- 
derstand why it was that George III 
and Lord North, Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis, were unable to subdue them. 
Scholars and squires rather ihan 
soldiers and statesmen, making the 
determined stand for Whiggery 
which was their tradition and their 
ideal, it were indeed unjust not to 
grant them the title of heroes, sim- 
ply because those who opposed them 
showed in so feeble and foolish a 


light. E. F. H. 


— 
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End Papers by George J. Cox for His 


“Art for Amateurs and Students,” Just 


Published by Doubleday Page. 


If You Think Well 


Better Writing, by Henry Seidel Canby. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.35. 


R. CANBY makes good writing 
B) seem less unapproachable, 

yet much more difficult than 
most authorities. It seems to come 
within range when we find him say- 
ing that writing is in the power of 
all intelligent beings provided they 
have a thought they wish to record in 
words; or when he says that style, of 
a sort at least, is possible for every 
honest writer. Good writing, he 
thinks, is as difficult as good piano 
playing, more difficult than good 
cooking, less difficult than good liv- 
ing; it is natural to write well, if 
you think well. 

Ah, there is the joker! There is 
the difficulty, for how many persons 
think intensely and clearly and sim- 
ply? An interested mentality is not 
enough, except in so far as it is a 
mentality as well as interested. With 
kind severity Dr. Canby quotes Lu- 
cretius, “Nothing comes from noth- 
ing.”. The writer must first feed his 
thought as well as he can and live as 
richly as he is able. Then only comes 
the time when it is of use for him 
to learn how to express what is in 
his thought. The nub of “Better 
Writing” lies in the single sentence, 
“Writing well is a matter of think- 
ing well.” 

Textbooks Scorned 

This proposition throws out of the 
running most methods of teaching 
the art of writing. In fact, Dr. Canby 
would discard all textbooks’ on writ- 
ing, at least in the case of mature 
persons, except perhaps books on the 
technique of the drama. His own 
book, being scantily concerned with 
the mechanics of writing, escapes 
being a textbook. It is addressed to 
more advanced: college students and 
older persons who have occasion to 
convey thoughts by means of the 
written word, whether they are writ- 
ing a play or an advertisement, a 
short story, an article, a committee 
report or a letter. Nevertheiess it is 
easy to see that Dr. Canby’s attention 
is directed chiefly toward the pro- 
fessional writer. 

A working knowledge of grammar 
and rhetoric, therefore, are to be 
taken for granted, and Dr, Canby 
wastes little time on them. Certain 
common. disabilities, however, do 
seem to him worth listing, among 
them flatulency, congestion, crooked 
guide-posts (transition words), 


New England in the Nation 


New England in the Republic, 1776- 
1850, by James Truslow Adams, Boston: 
Little Brown & Co. $5 


M : JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


adds a third to the two no- 

table volumes he has al- 
ready published on New England 
history. The narrative, commenced 
in “The Founding of New England” 
and continued in “Revolutionary 
New England, 1691-1776,” is now 
carried forward in “New England 
in the Republic, 1776-1850.” The 
plan of writing American history by 
geographical sections is a happy 
and a fruitful one, for economically, 
socially, and politically, American 
life has been sectionalized from the 
beginning; and hardly any other 
section stands out with the clear- 
cut self-sufficiency of New England. 
Most of all is the sectional method 
valuable because it inevitably dis- 
closes the -basic importance of 
commercial, industrial, and _  eco- 
nomic factors in American develop- 
ment. So long as American history 
continued to be written from a 
purely political point of view, as it 
was almost exclusively until a few 
years ago, there was bound to be 
an impression of unreality about 
the story it told. It is perhaps Mr, 
Adams’s chief merit that he treats 
political history as but one of the 
resultants of a complicated inter- 
Play of economic and social circum- 
stances. . 

There is a rich field for the ap- 
plication of this method in the pe- 
‘riod covered by the present volume. 
The effect the American Revolution 
produced on the New England 
states was economic rather than 
military or political. For the most 
part the revolutionary theories did 
not write themselves into their po- 
litical .constitutions until a much 
later period. 


Economic Effect Overwhelming 

But the economic effect of the war 
was overwhelming. More than a 
third of the Massachusetts revenues 
were derived from poll taxes. The 
heavy increase in taxation due to 
the war accordingly fell all the more 
heavily on the poorer classes. There 
was a resulting desire to pay the ex- 
penses of the war by borrowing, and 
borrowing meant the issue of paper 


colleagues, encouraging the King to 
be a king. In spite of the oratory 


money. Currency depreciation pro- 


In the Friendly Woods ~ 


Ss ts 6 
Brasher, New York: The Con Ce 
pany. $2.50. 
T IS not often that an artist of 
the skill of Mr. Brasher is so 
keen an observer of nature as he 
proves himself to be, and is also 
possessed of the literary ability 
which enables him to write so enter- 
tainingly of his adventures with the 
wild folk. This volume contains a 
Z great variety of observations on na- 
. ture by one who has. 
and ears that hear. Moreover, b 


While the incidents related contain 
much information as to the habits 
and ways of the wild folk, there is 
no effort made at interpretation of 
the events Observed. The work is 
rather that of a clever reporter of 
nature than of an interpreter of its 
deeper meanjng. At whatever point 
he opens the book, the nature lover 
is sure to find something of keen in- 
terest, expressed in a clever literary 
style. The chapter titles, “Who's 
Who in the Blue,” “Chickadee’ Val- 


f Chestnut Caverns,” 


, 


: ey ” “Coons p | | ) 
“| pique a ctriosity which cannot fail 
‘ito be fully satisfied@in the perusal 


of the pages. : 

The chapter on “Br’er Grouse” is 
‘peculiarly fascinating, and anyone 
who has made the acquaintance of 
this hardy citizen of the woods of 


ed| New England or New York.will quite 


fall under the spell of the subtle 
charm of this author. This is a 


| wholesome nature book, manifestly 


setting forth situations as observed, 


| and consequently reliable in its facts. 


There is no effort to mystify through 


, overstatement. While many of the 


stincidents are out of the common 


hey bear no mark of exaggeration 


ley,” “Doctor Logcock and Com- 


vided but another field for the oper- 
ation of the speculative tendency 
which ran riot during the Revolution 
as during other wars. The normal 
currents of trade were blocked, but 
fortunes were made overnight in 
government contracts, in privateer- 
ing and in taking advantage of the 
fluctuations in the value of money. 
Efforts to fix prices by law and to 
curb speculation were made and 
failed. 

At the close of the war many of 
the speculators became bankrupt 
and most of the small farmers were 
deep in debt. There begins a period 
of depression, social unrest and po- 
litical agitation which reached its 
crisis in Shays’s Rebellion, and was 
relieved only by fortuitous and ex- 
trinsic emollients. The mushroom 
speculation of the war had over- 
turned the stable landmarks of New 
England society at the very moment 
when the agricultural population had 
reached the saturation point in the 
existing state of transportation and 
markets. Yet the new class of 
wealthy men whom the war brought 
to the top and who were able to 
maintain themselves there took over 
all the narrow traditions of the 
more stable earlier aristocracy and 
all its stubborn insistence upon the 
rights of property. 

Grievances Real 

The conflict thus generated might 
have had grave political conse- 
quences. Mr. Adams takes a far more 
favorable view than the traditional 
one of Shays and his comrades. Their 
grievances were real and their mo- 
tives honest. He lays the outbreak 
to the stupidity and selfishness of the 
Conservative faction. That it did not 
become more serious was due to the 
opening up after the Revolution of 
millions of acres of Western lands. 
No factor in New England history, 
between 1780 and 1840 is more im- 
‘portant than emigration. By 1820, 
Mr. Adams estimates, 800,000 emi- 
grants had lef Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut for 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the 
West. This outflow began to relieve 
the pressure of distress at the same 


period when the revival of shipping 
during the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic wars, brought a new pros- 
perity to New England: It was the 
factor which, for the time being, re- 
dressed the balance. | 

Yet no development roused more 
bitter antagonism. among the New 
England conservatives than the 
srowth of the West. This attitude 
was enhanced by the election of Jef- 
}ferson. The ruling class in New Eng- 
land realized with alarm that their 
section was on the way to becoming 
a diminishing part of a growing na- 
tion. They opposed the Louisiana 
Purchase because of the increase in 
strength which it gave to the South 
and the West. It was in this sec- 
tional feeling, perhaps more than 
in anything else, that the issue of 
slavery originated. Slavery was op- 


}posed because slaves were included 


inthe basis of Southern representa- 
tion in Congress. As a newspaper of 
the time puts it: “Are the rotten bor- 
oughs of England more infamous 
than our Negro boroughs? Who freed 
Virginia from the British? It was the 
men of the North, now vassals of 
the South. Massachusetts is a 
cipher in the national councils .. a 
mere colony of Virginia.” Secession 
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was a New England doctrine in the 
early days of the century. 


The War of 1812 


The oft-told tale of the New Eng- 
land attitude toward the war of 1812, 
which it was claimed was waged by 
the South from jealousy of northern 
commerce, Mr. Adams retells in & 
vein of fairness which accepts the 
statement of the leaders of the Hart- 
ford convention that they did not 
contemplate disunion. For, after all, 
New England was prosperous within 
the Union and was growing in pros- 
perity. Indeed, it was the unpopular 


war of 1812 which gave the first 


great. impetus to those. manufacturing 
industries which were to save New 
England altogether from feeling the 
loss of her sea-borne commerce with 
the ending of the wars in Europe. A 
new era set in, an era which was 
not only énormously to.increase the 
capacity of the section to support a 
large population but.:was impera- 
tively to demand large *numbers of 
workmen for the new manufactories. 
Democracy had been making head- 
way ever since the return of pros- 
perity at the end of the preceding 
century and achieved its final tri- 
upmh in a sweeping away of old re- 
strictions upon the suffrage just be- 
fore the influx of foreign immigra- 
tion to supply the mills caused a 
new poiltical terror for the conserva- 
tives who were in need of their la- 
bor. Mr. Adams feels that during 
this period “the working classes 
were steadily falling behind in com- 
parative purchasing power. There 
had never been so wide a gulf be- 
tween rich and poor as was now 
proadening for all men to see.” The 
Irish food shortage of 1826 set in 
motion a stream of cheap labor which 
aecelerated a new outflow of native- 
born New Englandezs to the West, 
The arrival of the immigrants cre- 
ated fresh problems of which the de- 
struction of the Ursuline Convent at 
Charlestown affords an example. 

Mr. Adams traces the growth of 
humanitarian sentiment during this 
interval and its final concentration 
on the slavery issue. He breaks off 
his story before the solid classes of 
New England saw fit to throw their 
weight behind the efforts of the en- 
ergetic and persistént anti-slavery 
pionéers. His book weaves dry facts 
into an impelling invitation to new 
lines of thought; it points the politi- 
cal moral that theories are imbedded 
in facts and that: doctrines flourish 
or wither as they are well or ill- 
nourished from the earthy subsoil of 
|-circumstance. 


Adventure’s Best Stories, edited by 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman (New York: . 


George H. Doran Company. $2), is a 
collection of tales that entertain 
mightily, instruct to a certain de- 
gree, and provide relaxation. Of the 
18 stories it is hard to pick the best. 
It may be the fine dog story by 
James Parker Long, “Home From 
the Wars,” or the Kiplingesque 
“Soul of a Regiment” by Talbot 
Mundy, or Dale Collins’s “The Vic- 
tor.” Certainly these are outstanding 
in a group that are jostling one an- 
other for top place. For deeds of 
derring-do, they are worth reading. 
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retinues, 


“beauty rash,” lost zest, and dry- 
ness. All these faults may be traced 
to faulty thinking, poverty of device 
or ignorance, and can be avoided if 
the writer performs the first and 
fundamental act of seeing the whole 
of his subject. 
Positive Helps 

Having catalogued the most trou- 
blesome disabilities that affect writ- 
ers, Dr, Canby goes on with positive 
suggestions for practice, of which 
the first, last and most important is 
to see the task as a whole. Grasp 
your thought, he begs, feel it strongly, 
see it clearly while you write, know 
where you are going, keep the goal 
in view, constantly looking backward 
and forward along the road. This 
implies at all times a hovering con- 
sciousness of the whole idea, which 
does not interfere at all with the 
fertility of thought but keeps it grow- 
ing in the right direction. 

Not all mentors are able to follow 
their own advice as well as Dr. Canby 
does. From beginning to end of his 
book, brief but penetrating and in- 
clusive as it is, he has done what he 
tells all writers to do. He has a cen- 
tral thought, clear, cogent, and capa- 
ble of being put into a single sentence 
like this: “The idea must be grasped, 
must grow in mind, must be fastened 


to paper by its essential topics and 
transitions, must be surveyed as a 
whole until it is entirely yours.” 
Then follows the composition in 
words, free, active, beautiful, rhyth- 
mic. 
Tests for Writer 

As editor of a critical journal, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, and 
as a member of the English depart: 
ment of Yale University, Dr. Canby 
has had wide experience with those 
who wish to write. He recognizes 
the fact that there are many per- 
sons who follow the pursuit of let- 
ters with some credit and yet are 


not creative writers. To these he 
does not deny the right to style and 
the satisfaction of doing their work 
well. 

He gives some tests for the born 
writer. Has he a desire to write? 
Can he force himself to the drudg- 
ery of it? Is he supremely interested 
in words? Has he shown from youth 
a tendency to invent situations?- Has 
he the subtle sense of rhythm which 
gives his work vitality and distinc- 
tion? And does he win success? 
Well, that does not come till later. 
There is comfort for some of us in 
Dr. Canby’s suggestion of book-re- 
viewing as a means of securing the 
hard intellectual outline which sup- 
ports all good writing. “Everyone 
should review books,’ he says— 
“though few should be allowed to 
print their reviews.” 


- The Spade and the Pen 


The City of the Sacred Well, by T. A. 
Willard. New York: The Century Co. $4, 


WO men, widely disparate -in 
temperament and talent, have 


collaborated in the production 
of this volume—the one (Mr. Thomp- 
son) an experienced toiler among the 
Mayan ruins of Yucatan, the other 
(Mr. Willard) a capable and enter- 
taining writer. Theoretically, the 
combination should have been ideal. 
It is ever the archzologist’s problem 
to describe his important finds in 
a manner that will interest the gen- 
eral reading public. And here we 
have a pooling of talent between the 
man of the spade and the man of the 
pen. What could be more auspicious 
for a volume as rich in literary in- 
terest as in technical information? 
But division of labor is rarely at- 
tained without a certain sacrifice in 
unity of result. And fhe price paid 
by Mr. Thompson in delegating the 
responsibilities of the pen is some- 
what exorbitant. Mr. Willard is a 
sprightly, journalistic writer, with 


4+the tendency toward realism pecul- 


iar to his kind, and a vivid imagina- 
tion of similarly recognizable quali- 
ties. Not being an archeologist, he 
absorbs what he can of the Mayan 
remains and their meaning, then 
rounds off the story with realistic 
embellishments in thoroughgoing 
Sunday-magazine-section style. 


The Golden Age of the Mayas 
He will picture for us the :“for- 
gotten roads in the golden age of the 


Mayas—pulsing with life, crowded 
with water-carriers, venders, idlers, 
pious pilgrims, nobles with their 
farmers bringing their 
produce to the city, itinerant crafts- 
men... a cheerful jostling of mot- 
ley and purple; a riot of color and of 
all the things men buy and sell.” He 
will describe minutely the sacrificial 
rites at the “Sacred Well” of’ Chi- 
chen Itza: “The high priest enters 
the little temple at the brink of the 
well. The dirge ceases, the drums 
are stilled. He performs his devo- 
tions to the Rain God. He lights the 
sacred incense-burners and § the 
fragrant vapor floats, curling, up- 
ward”—and so on. And the whole 
drama, from “flies” to footlights, is 
cheerfully set forth in the quoted 
words of Mr. Thompson. 

If Mr. Thompson has read the book 
as we are assured he has, we know 
exactly why his photograph shows 
him mopping his brow in an attitude 
of perspiring perplexity. 

But in his own sphere, Mr. Wil- 
lard is capable of better things. 
Where there is a_ straightforward 
story of adventure or discovery, or a 
record of definite finds—material that 
calls upon the reportorial rather 
than the imaginative faculties of the 
writer, he fully justifies his inclusion 
in the partnership. Both in the text 
and in the excellent photographs 
which he has taken of the ruins, he 
conveys a vivid impression of the 
pyramids, the imposing temples, pal- 
aces and tombs, and the remarkably 
well preserved carvings, among 
which Mr. Thompson worked for 30 
years, while the methods and inci- 
dents of digging are entertainingly 
set forth and a résumé of the main 
features of Mayan history, known 
or hypothetical, appended. 


The Sacred Well 
One may doubt whether arche- 
ology can present another record of 
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perseverance and resourcefulness to 
equal Mr. Thompson’s operations at 
the sunken pond which he took to 
be the sacred well of the Rain God. 
The well, measuring 160 by 250 feet 
at the surface, with a depth of 70 feet, 
seemed a logical receptacle for 
relics; so Mr. Thompson determined 
to dredge. He had derrrick, boom 
and windlass shipped from the United 
States, carried through the jungle 
and, after months’ of toil, deposited 
at the well and set up on the brink. 
For many days the scoop brought up 
nothing but mud. But eventually 
perseverance was rewarded with a 
rich haul of, trinkets, weapons, ves- 
sels and objects of use in sacred 
rites. Then when the scoop reachcd 
smooth ledge-rock, Mr. 
procured a diving equipment . and 
himself descended to the bottom of 
the well and felt every inch of the 
floor with his bare hands till its 
contents had all been picked up. 
One’s main regret throughout the 
volume is that, through Mr. Wil- 
lard’s all-triumphant flair for dra- 
matic effect, we do not come into 
closer contact with the archzologist, 
that we cannot share his hopes, his 
disappointments and his delights at 
his important finds. For the most 
part he remains an unreal and over- 
dramatized figure. It is comforting 
to think that, since the site of Chi- 
chen Itza has been leased to a Carne- 
gie expedition for more thorough ex- 
ploration, proper recognition may 
-eventually be paid this veteran New 
Englander for the great achieve- 
ments of.his prolonged and solitary 
labors in the interest of archzology. 


Children of Ancient Egypt, by L. 
Lamprey (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50) is the story of a lively and 
fun-loving Egyptian family in the 
days of the Pharaoh, T’hutmos III. 
Maya-sheria had a real name, but 
everyone called her by her nick- 
name, which meant little lioness. Her 
father was one of Pharaoh’s int- 
portant officers and was away from 
home so much that Maya-sheria vir- 
tually lived at her uncle’s next door. 
Ameny, a young man who had once 
saved her life, was being educated 
and trained by her uncle in the things 
men did, and in her uncle’s house 
also was Nofret, the lovely bride of 
one of Maya-sheria’s cousins. They 
all took part in excursions to see 
great and famous buildings or 
watched the sports and games at the 
annual rise of the waters of the 
Nile. Ameny, Maya-sheria, and the 
strong young Ursu were clever and 
quickwitted in helping to catch some 
bold robbers. There are many 
descriptions and pictures of the way 
they dressed, of the boats in which 
they sailed, and of the picture-writ- 
ing they used, 
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Drawing: Its History and Uses. 
By W. A. 8S. Benson. 


The author has given in this book, 

the history and uses of drawing 

as well as the theory upon which 

he based his own work. Price 
5. 


An Introduction to the Study 
of the American Constitution. 
By Charles E. Martin. 


A study of the formation and 
development of the American Con- 
stitution for the student and gen- 
eral reader. Price $3.50. 


The Relation of Nature to Man 

in Aboriginal America. By 
Clark Wissler. 
A study of American Indian traits 
as shown in their geographical 
distribution. The author is well 
known as an authority on the 
American Indian. Price $3.50. 


Survey of International Affairs, 
1924. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
This covers the problem of Secu- 
rity and Disarmament: The ques- 
tion of emigration and immigra- 
tion; the relations of the Third 
International and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics with 
one another and with the rest of 
the world; and the relations be- 
tween the Allies and Germany. 
Price $8.50. 


Money. By R. A. Lehfeldt, 
It gives enough information, - in 
an informal way, for the non- 
technical reader to understand the 
broad characters of the subject. 
Price $1.00. 
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Thompson” 


Croce and 


the Romantics 


The Romantic Theory of Poetry: An 
Examination in the Light of Croce’s 
Esthetic, by A. E. Powell (Mrs. E. Rf. 
Dodds). London: Edward Arnold & Co. 
12s. 6d. net. New York: 
Green & Co. $4.50. 


RS. DODDS has made an ex- 
M tremely valuable contribu- 

tion to literary criticism. 
Her exposition of the esthetic of 
Benedetto Croce, considering its 
brevity, is remarkably complete and 
luc'd, and her detailed application 
of it to the theory and practice of 
the great English romantics gives it 
an interest for English-speaking 
readers which perhaps it hitherto 
has possessed only for the compara- 
tively few students of the abstract 
theory of poetry. Mrs. Dodds starts 
as a Crocean; she ends as a Crocean 
with important qualifications. Her 
change. of view implies no incon- 
sistency and does not amount to a 
recantation. It is a candid con- 
fession that even well-grounded 
opinions are liable to modification; 
and as the expression of an acute 
intelligence readjusting itself in the 
light of more prolonged experience 
and deeper reflection, is of no little 
interest. 

The romantics, in Mrs. Dodds’ 
view of them, which is also Croce’s, 
paid too much attention to the con- 
tent of their poetry and too little 
to its form. Insisting on a hiatus 
between the two, they set a higher 
value on the former. They sought, 
as the only worthy source of inspi- 
ration, a universal reality behind 
the veil of appearance. Their con- 
stant effort was to get beyond the 
bounds of self, and to bring back 
something from their journey un- 
known to common human experi- 
ence; and thus to enlarge the vision 
of their fellows. But the- object of 
their quest, being universal and in- 
finite, was not to be defined in 
words. The perfect expression of 
their experience was an impossi- 
bility; and their poetry could be but 
an inadequate symbol of the reality 
behind it. It was only by suggestion, 
by the sudden flash, that they could 
hope to deliver their message. 


Croce’s Theory 
Mrs. Dodds is able to quote many 


passages from Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Blake, Shelley, Keats 
and De Quincey, the six writers 
whosefwork, after her first general 
statement, she studies in detail, to 
show that this, or something like it, 
was the romantic view of poetry. It 
is a view unacceptable to those 
who believe in the perfectibility of 
art. To them Croce’s explanation of 
the wsthetic process is more ob- 
viously satisfactory. The Italian 
critic holds that the romantics’ 
“mystical” aspirations and _ their 


recognition of a gap between ex- 
perience and achievement are alike 
illusory. It is impossible, he main- 
tains, to transcend self. Art is the 
expression of a purely personal ex- 
perience, or intuition, and intuition 
and expression are not merely in- 
tervolved but identical, the inward- 
looking and outward-looking facets 
of the same process. In the act of 
intuition the artist is already creat- 
ing, and in the elaboration of crea- 
tion he is perfecting his intuition. 
Thus there can be no great art 
divorced from perfect expression. 
This doctrine, which cannot be ade- 
quately explained in a few words, 
Croce has worked out with the 
subtlety and logic ‘which have 
earned him his fame. 
The difficulty which Mrs. Dodds, 
after at first accepting it in its en- 
tirety, has eventually found in it is 
that it does not take sufficient ac- 
count of the communicative func- 
tion of art. If a poem gives only 
& personal experience, and has no 
universal. truth behind it, it can 
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fransparent. have clear. permanent 
figures, hold fast, and are practically 
indestructible. The original marker 


to include all these features. 
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appeal only to those whose experi- 
ence is similar. Croce maintains 
that you can enter into the poet’s 
experience by a study of the facts 
from which the making of the poem 
originated. But in that case appre- 
ciation must remain a matter of the 
chance of the survival of documents. 


The Solution 

The solution, perhaps, is that it is 
the business of the artist, by means 
of his art itself, to convince us of 
the reality of experiences in which 
we have not hitherto shared. This 
the great romantic poets, whatever 
the value of their theories, undoubt- 


edly did. In no other body of poetry 
is there so much imperfectly cry- 


Stallized matter as in the work of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, and 
Keats. They all, it may be said, 
wrote too much. But where else are 
to be found so many sudden beau- 
ties, such flashes of what can only be 
called a revelation? And in these 
great moments of theirs they make 
us share their experiences, whether 
personal or transcendental, with im- 
plicit faith in their verity. Mrs. 
Dodds recognizes this as well as 
anyone. Along with her acute and 
sometimes hostile analysis goes a 
frank acceptance of the beauties in 
the practice of the poets whose the- 
ory she is criticizing, beauties in the 
sight of which all theory seems 
rather irrelevant. 


Books Received 


Inclusion of a book in thte list 
does not necessarily indicate that it 
has the indorsement of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


The Worm Ouroboros, 
Eddison. New York: 
Charles Boni. $3. 


Granite, hy Thomas Quinn. 
York: Harold Vinal. $2. 


The Red Gods Call, by C. E. Scog- 
gins. Indianapolis: Bobbs- Merrill 
Company. $2. 


Bunny Bearskin, by Guy Winfrey. 
Springfield, Mass.‘ Milton Bradley 
Company. $1.50. 


The War Perlod of American Fi- 
nance, 1908-1925, by Alexander D. 
Noyes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


Alexander and Three Small Plays, 
by Lord Dunsany. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


The Verdict of Bridlegoose, by 
Llewelyn Powys. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


The Forms of Poetry, by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $1.35. 


The Amazons, by Emanuel Kanter. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 60 
cents. 


The Comeback, by Joe Mills. New 
York: J. H. Sears & Co. $1.50. 


Documents Illustrative of American 
Municipal Government, by Thomas 
Harrison Reed and Paul Webbink. 
ance York: The. Century Company. 

oY, 


If You Must Cook, by Jennette Lee. 
py York: Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc. 
1.50. 


The Story of Ravenna, by Edward 
Hutton. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2. 

The Mantle of Masquerade, by 
Steuart M. Emery. New York: -E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 


Dostoievsky, Portrayed by His Wife, 
translated from Russian and edited by 
S. S. Koteliansky. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $4.25. 
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‘A dvertising Records’’ 


HEN in need of an article of merchan- 
dise, have you sometimes found that your 
current copy of The Christian Science 
Monitor did not contain an advertisement of 
the kind you sought, and that you could not 
recall the name of an advertiser who could 


If you are a Boston resident or visitor, you 
can learn quickly where to satisfy your need, 
and at the same time patronize an advertiser 
in the Monitor. Just telephone Back Bay 
4330, and ask for “Advertising Records.” 


In this office, an index is kept of retail 
advertisers in all lines of business who use the 
columns of The Christian Science Monitor. 
Whether you desire to know of a florist, a 
hairdresser, a jeweler, a haberdasher, or any 
one of a hundred other kinds of business, this 
department is ready to tell you where you may 
obtain the merchandise or service you seek. 


ssible, information will gladly be 
as to where you may obtain articles 
which are nationally advertised in the Monitor. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing 
SELECTED ADVERTISING 
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‘Women’s Enterprises, Fashions and - Activities 


+ From Farm to City. 


Comes, Sees and Conquers 


A Girl Alexander 


OWN in one of the sudden, 
‘gorge-like valleys of Vermont, 
purple-shadowed by towering 


mountains, a little girl season after 
season trudged by her father’s side 
” @riving the horses while he held the 
* plow which furrowed the soil for its 
-~harvest of autumn crops, and when 
. the hay was sweet followed the 
‘towering load behind her own plod- 
- ding horse, “raking after.” In the 
' spring, too, when sap ran free in the 
' gugar maples she drove her bob sled 
with its great “gathering tank” 
through the orchard as the men 
emptied the full buckets and while 
*.”. the sap tap-tapped into the buckets 
_ ‘again, lingered to gaze as far as the 
-- * hills steepled with spruce and fir 
-=—would let her. Much farther, how- 
ever, than her sight could roam 
“wandered her thoughts. They rushed 
on seeking a certain path and a cer- 
2 ‘tain goal. The path was education, 
the goal a service. 
Feet have a way of following 
where thought leads, and by and by 
this girl, Helen Ballard, grown to 
- womanhood, became a student at 
- Northwestern University, with no 
funds except those earned by writing 
-- aWertising. 
Her Professional Life Begins 
This métier proved to be one thor- 
oughly congenial to Miss Ballard and 
by the time that she started her 
business career she had done in it 
such notable work that she was 


given a position with Sears, Roebuck 


& Co., writing catalogues and other 

- advertisements for 12 women’s cloth- 
ing departments and one grocery de- 
partment. 

The rectularly rotating wheel of 
monotonous repetitions upon which 
human life revolved on the Vermont 
farm had never caught upon its 
“patient framework the eager heart 
ot Helen Ballard. To. her living 
meant change, surprise and a new 
undertaking as soon as the current 
one was mastered. ; 

So presently she left the mail order 


firm to take part in a housing enter- | 


‘prise and later in an industrial in- 
vestigation, both conducted by the 
Federal Immigration . Commission. 
~ At the end of the first month she 
was asked to take charge of the work 
in the territory assigned to. her 


oup. « ee 

| When the commission: dissolved 

- she sold bank advertising toPrank- 

“lin Hobbs & Co. of Chicago. She was 

- the-only woman or the selling force 

- of five, and in the first few months 

“she. outsold by two: banks the rest 

of the force combinéd.. This turned 

out to be a contribution to. female, 

advancement, for her firm eventually 

ed a new selling staff ‘entirely 
fae | compos ed of women. 

ae ‘Having drained this job of the pat- 

* i. ticular educational value to her 

' _ «which shefelt that it possessed, Miss 

- ‘Ballard became managing editor of 

_the Pasines~ World, a publication of 

“excellent standing in no way associ- 

ated with a later periodical with the 

‘game e. When Advertising and 

by _ ele bot the Business . World 

she turned her attention for a second 

“ time* to humanitarian endeavor and 

“became financial secretary Qf. the 

: = George Junior Republic. In this con- | 

» nection she went out on lecture 

-tours and was made aware ofa 


- 


gift. which since has played a large} 


4 _ part in her professional! life, the gift 

| ae _ ‘for public’ speaking. She also .pub- 

_ >. lished a magazine and successfully 
| bi aed ‘publicity for the Republic. 


The Spice of Variety 
The national board of the Y. W. C. 


a. aan succeeded in attracting Miss 
ge ee and she traveled for it all 
- -the country showing local as- 
-gociations how to manage their pub- 
city campaigns for raising annual 
“budgets and building funds. She also 
{wrote a text book on publicity which 
“used by local associations. 
. When the war cut off appropria- 
Bax necessary for this work, Miss 
- Ballard became publicity secretary 
“for the Woman’s’ Board of Home 
- Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. Again in this 
connection she was called upon to 
'™ travel about the country lecturing. 
In the midst of this a desire for 
‘ more intimate, more profound asso- 
ciation with humanity led her into 
_ the Kentucky mountains, where she 
' studied the peculiar needs of these 
isolated people. The material 
, gathered in her summer’s stay there 
- has been utilized in writing and 
. lecturing. 
' ‘While doing publicity for the 
. Methodist mtenary, she wrote a 
’ gtory for Printers’ Ink, which was 
_ ealled “The Mail Order Catalogue on 
_:the Trail of the Missionary.” This 
_ | 9vas the first story by a woman ever 
_+ pwblished in that paper and it led to 
' a position on the editorial staff, the 
' only one ever held there by a 
» ‘Woman, 

While negotiating contracts for an 
advertising trip around the world, 
‘an advertising agency was so im- 
-; pressed by an. idea she submitted 
that the president asked her to head 
: pe copy department. At the end of 
a year she left to become account 


henie: in New York. where she did a 
number of distinguished pieces of 
research work influencing the na- 
tional advertising and selling cam- 
paigns of large concerns. One of 
them, the account of which she 
handled,: offered her the position of 


advertising manager. 
In this connection Miss Ballard is 
developing a somewhat new line of |; 


/ 
express oneself artistically in any» 


occupation is to experience joy. 

Miss Ballard’s name frequently ap- 
pears on radio programs. Her radio- 
casting talks range from “How to 
Give Original Parties,” “Food Treats 
for the Fastidious,” and “Beauty 
Hints for the Table,” to “Precious 
Stones,” under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Many of her radio talks, as 
well as all of her lectures, are 
extemporaneous. 

Miss Ballard believes that such 
salesmanship as’she has notably ac- 
complished both for causes and for 
merchandise may be achieved by 


more than the product has become 
her chief study and she occupies 
herself not with: the mechanisms of 
production so much as with the in- 
fluences which the article exerts 
upon the homemaker. To interest 
her, to. instruct her in what may be 
gained through the use of the com- 
modities. she is adyocating, Miss 
Ballard ‘lectures at women’s. clubs, 
schools, churches -and. even art: 
clubs. Obviously, she could not either 
win the entrée to such associations 
nor hold the attentfon of her audi- 
ences were not her talks far more 
Sparkling, more cultural, more ex- 
citing than those usually inSpired by 
kindred subjects. 


Miss Ballard speaks extemporane- 
ously and is able to make, lightning- 
quick adjustments in her manner of 
presenting a topic. If she finds her- 
self unexpectedly facing an all-man 


cal, or historical background of the 
product is stressed, On school plat- 
forms she: finds astonishing and ac- 
curate avenues of association be- 
‘tween her foodstuffs and romantic 
legend. If she is required suddenly 
to talk about culinary products be- 
fore an assembly of hotel-dwelling 
intelligentsia, instantly she relates 
her subject to its cultural aspects, 
the influence. of its production on 
communities and of communities on 
civilization. In all cases she is in- 
teresting. 


Makes Artists Out of Housekeepers 
To Miss Ballard nothing is small 


its relationship to life at large. A 
flavoring extract and an oriental rug; 
a mail-order catalogue and moral ad- 
vancement; an industrial project and 
higher life in the home are to her 
all threads interwoven in the vast 
network of existence. She is pro- 
foundly interested in each strand, 
perceives that each is significant and 
beautiful because she sees behind it 
to origins and ahead of it to influ- 
ences. 


- In thus endowing, as it were, with 
personalities the products usually 
encountered in homely occupations, 
Miss Ballard is doing a great deal 
for the housekeeper. Who would 
deny that to beat a batter with 
thoughts apathetic and to beat a bat- 
ter with thoughts cirMNing the world 
and gathering everywhere the honey 
of such romance as can be associated 
with what is in the batter are two 
different occupations, one leaving the 
batter maker dull, the other exhila- 
rated? Miss Ballard’s appeal to 
housekeepers is largely that of call- 


executive for a larger advertising 


ing upon their artistic feeling—for to 
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> 1 . © Four pounds of fresh silverside, 1 
ae gaits foot, % pound fresh pork fat, 
eS r.4 large carrots (or young car- 
a 3). 3 . 4 large onions (or young 
onions), 8 cloves, thyme, bay _ leaf, 
parsley, salt, pepper, a very little 
: ree pepper. 

a. Dse if possible HA large earthen- 

be en ware Cooking pet wo deep. 
1. Lami the a of beef with 
itr ips of pork fat. Tie it up solidly, 
z. shape, square or 


ee elie, Khe dttine nt siest-on all 
sit idés in the saucepan with a little 
r, , not allowing it to burn at all. 

i pepper it while it is brown- 

the onions also sepa- 


ered for 4 or 5 hours, The whole 
secret of success lies in this. ° 


4. Take the meat when cooked 
out of the gravy. Put the calf’s foot 
on one side, Strain the gravy. Clear 
if necessary with white of egg. After 
clearing, strain it a second time. 


‘ 6. Use the carrots for decorating 


ja hollow dish, Put the piece of meat 


(whole) upon them. Pour the 
strained gravy over it while it is still 
warm and let it set. Before serving 
turn the whole out upon a flat silver 
dish and when carving use a. very 
sharp knife and cut thin. - 


This dish shovld always be pre- 
pared the day before it is wanted, 


Cheese Pudding — 


Six ounces POTS 3 ounces bread- | 
Record 2 eggs, 1 pint milk, pinch 


ts of salt, pinch of cayenne pepper. 
, | Beat up eggs, add milk ‘and other 
i- Coe hance Put in a greased pie 
u- Zone nareh in a slow oven Sood, 


audience the technical, or geographi- |. 


or isolated. She sees everything in| 


@ Underwood & Underwood 


Miss Helen A. Ballard, Publicity Expert, Who Has Developed Unity of nareces 
\ Through Diversity of Experiences. ; 


advertising. The housekeeper even |“any intelligent woman willing to 
‘do a little research work, who feels 


a genuine interest in people and pos- 
sesses a gift for public speaking.” 
Of: course this casual list of talents 
nonchalantly tossed off by Miss. 
Ballard is not at the command of 
everyone. Far from it. And even so; 
it is incomplete in ignoring the very. | 
broad stream of general information [ 
and culture which Miss Ballard pos- 
sesses and-_controls, being able to 
direct its course at any moment into 
the particular channel which most 
effectually will irrigate a parched 
and thirsty topic. 


- | toughening of the fruit. 


| 


Preserving Fruits 


a means of preserving, women 
put up their fruit with sugar 
or honey—pound for pound of sweet- 
ening and fruit... The result was 
cloying in its sweetness and little 


Ramen canning was known as 


resembled the original fruit in taste.. 


The modern method of preserving 
fruits. however, brings out all their 
delicate flavor. Whether the fruit 
is whole or in pieces, if it is properly 
preserved, it will keep its form and 
plumpness and will-be cléar, tender 
and transparent, with every cell filled 
with the flavored sirup instead of the 
original] fruit juice. 

Preserving differs from canning 
principally in the methoc of cooking 
and packing in the jars. The fruit 
selected should be perfect, not over- 
ripe, firm, and should be prepared 
as usual. In washing small fruits 
to which sand clings the dirt may be 
most quickly removed by immersing 
the fruit in warm water before rins- 
ing it in the cold liquid. Wash only 
small amounts of berries at a time 
—a pint is plenty—to prevent their 
becoming soggy from soaking. 

Excess sugar in sirup in which 
fruit is cooked makes the product 
tough and impairs the flavor. This 
accounts for the fact that the best 
results in preserving are obtained 
by ccoking the fruit in a thin sirup. 
For slightly acid fruits like wild 
blackberries, raspberries, pears and 
the like, 4 cupfuls of water to 1% 
cupfuls of sugar are recommended 
by experts. For small fruits like 
cherries, sweet plums, strawberries 
and cultivated blackberries, 4 cup- 
fuls of water to each 2% cupfuls of 
sugar are used. Peaches, pineapples, 


“| sour cherries and similar fruits re- 


quire 5 cupfult of sugar to the 4 cup- 
fuls of water. 
fruits like gooseberries and rhubarb, 
boil this thick sirup to the thread de- 
gree before putting the fruit in to 
cook. Hard fruits like quinces and 
hard pears should be boiled almost 
tender vefore being put into the sirup 
for preserving. 
Wrinkles That Spell Success 

Peaches and _ strawberries are 
greatly improved if the sirup is 
poured over the prepared fruit at 
night and the fruit is lef until‘morn- 
ing to absorb the sirup gradually 
before the cooking process. This 


eliminates shrinking and much of the 
In the 


morning bring the juice quickly to 


. 4a boilvand cook the fruit-until it is 


transparent and tender. 

_If preserves are to retain the origi- 
mal color of the fruit and be clear and 
sparkling, they must be cooked 
rapidly over a hot fire. Long, slow 
cooking makes the fruit tough. dark 
and ‘dull: The sirup must cover all 
the fruit, or portions that pretrude 
will. shrivel before they absorb 
enough sirup to make them plump 
‘and before they are sufliciently 
cooked, Only enough ‘fruit should be 
boiled at a time to fill a jar. When 
the fruit is tender, skjm it from the 
sirup, and pack it lightly into the hot, 


sterilized jar, return the liquid to/ 


the stove and cook the next canful. 
When all the fruit is cooked, boil 
the liquid down so that wheu it is 
cold it- will ‘be of about the consis- 
tency of molasses. If the housewife 


For preserving acid | 


possesses a saccharometer or hy- 
drometer, which is used for deter- 
mining the density of sirup, this 
degree may be determined by boiling 
the liquid until the instrument, in- 
serted in a little of the sirup in a 
glass, registers 50 at the surface. 

Pour this hot liquid over the fruit 
in the jars. If air bubbles form. re- 
move by slightly stirring with a 
spoon. Fill each jar to overflowing, 
adjust the hot sterilized cap and 
seal as usual. Some experts leave 
the fruit in the sirup overnight to 
plump it more, then pack the pre- 
serves cold next day in jars that have 
been sterilized and tested and to 
which caps were fitted while the cans 
were hot. Store in a dark place to 
preserve the delicate color of the 
fruit. 


Superfine Strawberry Preserves © 


Another method of preserving 
that is especially good for straw- 
berries is as follows: Prepare the 
fruit and weigh it. Allow an equal 
weight of sugar and put the fruit 
and sugar in alternating layers in a 
granite pan, cover and leave over 
night in the refrigerator. In the 
morning, turn the mixture into a 
preserving kettle and _ gradually 
bring to the boiling point. Skim out 
the berries after they have. sim- 
mered for five minutes, and lay 
them on platters. Boil the sirup five 
minutes longer, strain and pour 
over the berries. Cover the platters 
with glass, put in the sun, and leave 
in the sunshine for three days. The 
sirup should be of about the same 
consistency as honey. Bring all to a 


Grandmother’s 
Hassock 


The old-fashioned hassock of ante- 
bellum days is again in favor. A 
woman recently netted herself a tidy 
little sum manufacturing them for 
her friends and neighbors. She made 
them after this fashion: 

Seven empty cookie tins of. equal 
size were inserted in discarded socks 
or ,stockings, the surplus. being 
pushed into the open ends which 
formed the bottom of the stool. The 
cans were placed bottom side up in 
rows; two, three, and two; then tied 
securely togethér with heavy cord. 
The top was padded with cotton, and 
the whole was covered with burlap, 
ticking or some other heavy, sub- 
stantial material.: The outside cover- 
ing was of gay cretonne-or tapestry. 


A Rich Cherry Pie 


Seed and stew the cherries. Use 1 
cupful of water to 1 pint of seeded 
fruit. .Sweeten with brown sugar, 
and when partially cool add 1 scant 
teaspoonful of vanilla and-a lump 
of butter. Bake as usual. 


THE ACREAGE GUIDE 


For Lawyers, Realtors and Farmers 


All necessary lineal and acreage in- 
formation on a section, subdivided and 
scaled; size 13 in. by 15 in.; sent post- 
paid for $:.00 cash with order. 


ACREAGE GUIDE CO. 


920 Lemeke Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


F RE Inthenew, 

beautifully 
illustrated Corn Products 
Cook Book, you will find 
more one hundred 
helpful recipes for preparing 
the most delicious foods. 
Write to Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Dept. A, Argo, 
Iil.—and you will receive a 


copy absolutely FREE. 


er 


sl 


“Most delicious!” he 
“AndI made itin five minutes, she replied. 


(Sounds like a miracle to many Women) 


‘The Best 
for Salads 
and Cooking 


said, 


HAT sounds like a miracle to many women 

is the fact that the most delicious mayon- 

naise you ever tasted can be made with 
Mazola in five minutes. 


Just as a test, why not take the Mazola you have 
in the pantry (or you can phone your grocer for a 
can) and follow this recipe. It will surprise you to 
learn how easy it is to make mayonnaise. 


1 cup Mazola 

7 1 Egg Yolk 
V4 teaspoon Sugar 
¥4 teaspoon § 


Beat egg yolk thorough] 
spoon at a time until you So a firm creamy mixture, 
after which Mazola may be added more rapidly, then 
add your seasoning and lastly the lemon. juice or 
vinegar, beating all well together. 


ND, of course, you know that home-made 
mayonnaise is good because you know the 


eggs in it are fresh. 


Another pleasant surprise will be your discovery 
that Mazola blends so readily with the other ingre- 
dients and the finished mayonnaise does not separ? 
ate—though you may keep it for days. 


For other salad dressings, especially French 
Mazola -with the finest im- 
ported oils that may cost twice as much. You will 

no longer wonder sad Mamie | is America’s most 


Dressing, compare 


popular salad oil. . 


‘ 


A teaspoon White Pepper 
Y4 teaspoon Paprika 
2 tablespoons Lemon Juice or 
1 tablespoon Vinegar 


and add Mazola one tea- 


boil again, fill cans to overflowing |. 


and seal in the usual manner, 

A very easyemethod that gives ex- 
cellent results is to add I cupful of 
sugar and 4 tablespoonfuls of water 
to each quart of berries and bring 
them slowly to the boiling point. 
Simmer 10 minutes, remove from 
the fire, cover and leave to stand 
for several hours overnight. Pour 
into sterilized jars, partly seal and 
sterilize for 12 minutes in a hot 
water bath that covers the tops of 
the cans. Seal, cool and store in a 
dark place. Berries so treated will 
not rise to the top of the jar, they 
keep their color and are of fine 
flavor. 


Drying Small Articles 


-——— — 


When small, delicate articles, as 
handkerchiefs, collars, doilies, etc., 
are hung on the clothesline, the line 
and clothespins often leave a deep 
mark that shows even after ironing. 

Instead of hanging such articles in 
the usual way, first put the clothes- 
pins (which must be the kind that 
fastens with a wire spring) uver the 
clothesline, then into their lower 
end insert the top edge of the article. 
This brings the article itself nut on 


the line at all, to be crushed out of 
shape, but leaves it hanging straight 


down, suspended from the bottom of 
the clothespin. Use plenty of clotkes- 
pins for the sake of safety. When 
the article is taken down there will 
be no mark from the line, and the 
press of the pin will not shew on 
even the most delicate article. 


To Keep Cranberries 


Fresh cranberries may be kept al- 
most indefinitely if put in crocks and 


covered with cold water. 


€ 


/NEVER BEFORE .. 


Such perfection for the mot 
wmportant third of your cortume 


njoy new~found recurity ddl 


DO 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


RUNSIO 


Ensemble smartness denmila hosiery perfec- 
tion—style—beauty without: the slightest 
flaw. Now you can dare to look with pride , 
below your hemline, always sure of silken 


loveliness in Rollins Improved Double Runstop. 


These Runstops are knit into the stocking at 
the hem to stop garter runs and at the knee 
to stop runs from knee strain. The Runstop 
at the knee is invisible (the same color as the 
hosiery). The other, at the hem, is a dainty 
red dotted line which positively identifies 
Rollins Improved Double Runstop hosiery and 
never shows, even with the shortest skirt. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, 


ROLLINS. HOSIERY 


for Men,Women. and Children’ 


No matter how hard your garter clasp may 
tug at the hem of your stocking, no run can 
pass the red Runstop. No matter how tight 
the strain at the knee as you bend or stoop, no 
break in the thread above the invisible Run- 
stop can pass below it to where it will be seen. 
And if you wear round garters, your finger 
nails cannot cause disaster in pulling tight 
and rolling the top of the stocking. 


All Rollins Hosiery—for men, women and 
children—is sold only by reliable dealers, never 
by house-to-house canvassers. 
the name of the Rollins dealer nearest to you. 


DES MOINES, 


\- 


LINS 


y. 


Write us for 


IOWA 


¢owtt ter? 
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This Frigidaire 
was built for apartments! 


Here is a Frigidaire that was designed especially 
for apartment houses. It*is one of the new low- 
priced metal cabinet Frigidaires which have 
established new standards of beauty and value 
in electric refrigerators. 


installation in almost every apartment, 


Its dimensions are small enough to permit 


no 


matter how small—yet its food capacity is 
ample for the average family. Like all other 
Frigidaires it keeps foods colder and better 
operates dependably, and economically. 


Visit the nearest Frigidaire display room today 


and ask to see this metal cabinet- Frigidaire. Or 
write for a copy of the Frigidaire catalog. 


“ee 


more than 150,000 Frigi:'aires 


now in use. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporatian 


Dept. G22, DAYTON, OHIO 


rigidaire 


REFRIGERATION 


— % 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPAN Y 
Dept. G-22, Dayton, Ohio 


PMB ci.cd inact 


Address ... 


0 


a 


Please send me the Frigidaire Catalog. ‘ 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 


«and woolen textiles, 


TRADE VOLUME: 
SHOWS DECLINE 


- Recession Is Evident; in a 


Majority of Leading 
Industries 


There has been a recession in busi- 
ness activity in New England. It fol- 
lows a period of eight or nine months 
of relatively high activity—a period 
of so-called “prosperity,” not only for 
workers, but for employers. 

The index of business activity in 
New England for April was 101.9 per 
cent of its average during 1922-1923, 
compared with 105.3 in March. The 
April index was the lowest since last 
June according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 

The recession is not confined to a 
féw industries, but was felt in April 
by two-thirds of the most important 
industries in this district. 

In fact, some of the larger ones, 
such as shoes, jewelry, and cotton 
were affected 
more. than the average. 

The number of workers employed in 
representative Massachusetts factories 


declined 2% per cent in a single month,, 


*. which is the largest monthly decline, 


—_ 


_. Cleveland .... 


Peru 


with one exception, in nearly two 


. years. 
Furthermore, employees remaining 
at work were on the average, on 
shorter schedules, only 60 per cent 
being on full time in April, as com- 
pared with over 70:‘per cent in March. 
Average weekly earnings of workers 
naturally declined accordingly. Some 
of the decline in activity is unques- 
tionably of a seasonal nature, but this 
factor does not account for more than 
a minor portion of the recession. 
Notwithstanding the dullness in 
many lines, the building industry of 
this district continues to be exception- 
ally active. Contracts awarded for new 
construction during April were the 
largest on record for that month, in- 
creasing sharply over those awarded 
in either the previous month or the 
corresponding month a year ago. Con- 
tracts awarded during the first two 
weeks of May continued greater than 
a year ago. An unusually large pro- 
portion of the contracts was for in- 
dustrial buildings, although residential 
construction continues to represent ap- 
proximately one-half of the total. 

Commodities prices have not de- 
clined as rapidly since the middle of 
April as they did in February and 
March. 

Retail trade in this district has im- 
proved during recent weeks. Easter 
trade was poor, but since the weather 
has improved sales each week of repre- 
sentative department stores have been 
larger than in the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Money rates strengthened slightly 
during the first two weeks of May, fol- 
lowing a decline which started early 
this year. 

Total loans of member banks in 
Boston and other large New England 
centers have declined almost without 
interruption since the first of the year, 
although the ratio of total loans to net 
demand deposits is high. 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: — 
Call emigre were New York 


Renewal rate ......- 
. yom 44 @4% 


Outside com’! paper... 
. Yearmoney . 

‘Customers’ com’! loans.. 
Individ. cus. col. loans . 4% pot 


Today. 
Bar silver in New York. 65c 
Bar silver in London... 307;d 
Bar gold in London.. . 84s lived 
Mexican dollars 493%4¢ 


Clearing House Figures 
Exchanges ......$86, eg 000 $1,072,000,000 
Balances ...... -. 39,000,000 113,000,000 
Exchgs for wk. .495,.000, ‘000 5, 244,000,000 
Bals for week...219,000,000 586,000,000 
EF R bank credit. . 36,338,228 cae 


Acceptance Markct 
Prime Eligible Banks— 


ays eeeseeeee eeeeeseeese 
60 days 
90 days eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
42 MONEtNS .cccccccccccccccses 
BMONIHS wccccccccccscececcce 
BOONES occccoces 
Non-eligible and private *Siigibie Sank: 

ers in general %4 per cent higher. 


Previous 
65c 


3074.4 
d 84s 11%d 
4934¢ 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


Me ‘The 12 federal reserve banks in the 


United States and banking centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rate 
as follows: 
| 4% Bucharest ... oi.» 
0 ESR 
Chicago. ...4.. 4 Copenhagen .... 
. Helsingfors .... 
DE Esscccies 
are e 
Madrid ..ccceces 
ra 
iga *@®eeneeee01ee21 ee 
 * 
en  . 
Stockholm ...... 4% 
Swiss Bank .... 3% 
SS ee 
see bobs 
TEREORT ccveoces 
Oslo eeeeeveeea4ae eee 
Brussels 


Boston . 


‘Kansas City .. 
Minneapolis .. 


Dallas o-4 
‘Philadelphia. on 
New York 
Richmond .... 
San Francisco. 
Bt, 20mis ..... 
Amsterdam .. 
ED “sececcell 
Bombay ..ccee 4 
Calcutta eco. 5 
Tn i 6660 bee 
<1 Secsee 2 


Foreign Exchange Rates 


Current quotations of. various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 


table, compared with the last previous 


figures: 
Sterling 


Last 
erent previous Parity 
$4.86 


French francs 
‘Swiss francs . 
re e@eeeeees#ee¢es 


Norway .ecee. 


Argentina 
Brazil 
nn. <.% ede 
Hungary 
Jugoslavia 
Finland ...... 
Dom me 


ania eeeee 
:Sieeaerhat (te el) 
Ho Kong .. 
Bombay ...... 
Yokohama ... 
Uruguay ..... 1 
Chile @eeeeneees 


Ex.. h 00% 
7Per thousand. 


SPECIAL DISTRIBUTIONS 
NEW YORK, May 29 (#)—The recent 


6 
1.00% . 


« strength of two important stocks in’ the 


railroad and industrial sections ofthe 
‘New York Stock Exchange list is ex- 
pected to focus attention on the 
f these companies next 

, Topeka & Santa Fe di- 

will meet. on. Tuesday,.and: in- 


; terest has been aroused by rumors: of . 


have been | 
surpr 


velopmen 
. _ stich action nh would cause little 


_ STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK 


aye Tre: | the quarter. ended 
| pares: 


divi- | 


- 


DUN’S EMPHASIZES BIG 
PUBLIC BUYING POWER 
“AND RAILROAD GAINS 


NEW YORK, May 29 (#)—Dun’s re- 
view says: “The general aspects of the 
business situation are not essentially 
changed as another month comes to 
an ending. A gradual retrograde 
movement has for some time been un- 
der way in certain industries and still 
continues, while complaint is yet heard 
of the deleterious effects of inclement 
weather on retail trade in some parts 
of the country. 

This is conspicuously the case in the 
northeastern area, where abnormally 
low temperatures have prevailed and 
mercantile results thus far in the 
psing season have not met earlier 
expectations. There is unmistakable 
evidence, however, of an unusually 
heavy aggregate of transactions, and 
latest returns show an unprecedented 
railroad freight traffic: for this period 
of the year. 

Statistics of bank clearings confirm 
the other indications of a sustained 
large public purchasing power, em- 
ployment of labor being full, and it is 
the almost universal report that deal- 
ings exceed those of a year ago. 


VIOLENT WHEAT 
FLUCTUATIONS 


Most Interest Centers in 
May—Mills Keep Out 
of Market 


CHICAGO, May 29 (Special)—May 
wheat had the center of the specula- 
tive stage in the grain trade this week, 
violent price moves featuring the final 
week’s operations. 

Shorts covered on a big scale, but 
there was still a considerable open 
interest on the :ast day of the option. 
Kansas City, Omaha and Duluth con- 
tributed wheat brought here to try 


eand break the hold of the bulls. 


These offerings had the effect of 
breaking cash wheat premiums with 
No. 2 hard selling at a discount finally 
under the May. However, the May 
held relatively strong as compared 
with the July, and also sold at a pre- 
mium of 15 to 20 cents over the June 
wheat, which is the basis for cash 
wheat next month. 

Mills have not been in the market 
for wheat for some time, owing to the 
unusual situation in the May, as flour 
buyers as a rule have not been willing 
to buy this product at the old crop 
basis, when. the new crop. wheat. is 
coming along on a much lower basis. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


Flour buying has been at a minimum 
on this account, everything being on 
a strictly -hand-to-mouth basis to 
cover immediate needs only. 

The May premium over the July in- 
creased rapidly for several days. East- 
ern and Canadian interests were 
credited with being on the long side 
of the May. The short interest has 
been scattered. 

Foreign markets which were rela- 
tively strong a while back have not 
kept pace with the recent advances on 
this side, but new crop months are 
still on an export shipping basis, and 
considerable business has been done in 
hard winter wheat for export via the 
Gulf. 

Northwest mills hes have been in 
the market for new crop wheat, and 
there is every indication that choice 
milling grades of 1925 wheat will be 
extremely scarce before the new crop 
grain is available. 

Rains have been sufficient to make 
the winter wheat crop, and the’ spring 
wheat sections of this country and 
Canada have had relief in most sec- 
tions from the drought. 


Canadian Wheat Exports 

While the present export trade is 
light so far as this country is con- 
cerned, the United Kingdom and the 
Continent have been buying Cana- 
dian wheat freely. Clearances for the 
week for export were nearly 10,000,- 
000 bushels, and a large -portion of 
the Canadian surplus will be disposed 
of before our hard winter wheats are 
available abroad. 

Bullish theories in regard to the 
probability that there would be a de- 
cidedly close adjustment between sup- 
plies and requirements have seen their 
views confirmed by the decreasing 
visible stocks. Outside trade has been 
light, however. On the setbacks there 
has been excellent buying of the new 
crop months by commission houses. 

Corn dragged down to new low 
prices for the crop. The trade is now 
preparing for a renewed movement of 
corn from the country, as the plant- 
ing season is about over,- with the 
usual June run in prospect. 

The usual early spring demand for 
corn has not been in evidence to any 
extent,-and longs have been discour- 
aged, liquidating freely. Lizhts have 
covered only a narrow range. 

Provisions have been’ generally 
strong. 


FALL RIVER CLOTH 
PRICES ARE FIRM 


FALL RIVER, Mass., May 29 (Spe- 
cial)—The local cloth market expe- 
rienced moderate activity this week, 
with some few contracts being made 
for deliveries as. late as Aug. 1, the 
majority of the business, however, 
being confined to small lots for quick 
delivery. Buyers are beginning to oc- 
casionally inquire casually concerning 
sizeable contracts. 

Contract business of the week con- 
sisted principally of sateens and twills. 
Low-counts of the 36-inch variety have 
been rather quict, with 3814 and 25- 
inch plain constructions also in light 
request. 

Prices are generally. holding firm, 
with little change from last week's 
level. Current quotations on standard 
cloths are: 38%%-in., 64x60, 7%c; 
39-in., 56x44, 6%4c; 27- in., 64x60, SC; 
27-in., 56x52, 445e; 2din., 56x44, 3%c:; 
4.37 sateens, 113%4@11%c according to 
grade. 


MARKET PRICE OF 
BOSTON BANK STOCKS 


The appended table indicates the 
current market for the leading Boston 
bank and trust company shares, to- 
gether with present annual dividend 
rates and book value as of April 12, 
1926, date of the latest “bank call.” 

Some of the issues can be sold only 
through the particular banks board 
of directors, and those quotations 
therefore, are purely nominal. Such 
issues are identified by an asterisk ad 

Div Book val-—Cur’t 
ae tape Bid Ask 
American Trust..... ee | eee 
Atlantic gr only o* 10 
Bk of seg & Trust.. | 


st.. 
*Bos. ‘Safe Dep & Tr. 32 
Someta See Nati. 
at’l.. 
Exchange 


d 
National Shawmut.. 
Pe ge mee ‘eee: pa 
54 rust... 
Second Os vi 
*Biate Street Trust. 
United States Trust. 
Webster & Atlas Nat 


PACIFIC COAST CO. 
Pacific Coast commen 


EARNINGS 


statement for 
31, 1926, com- 
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MOTOR DRIVEN 


ON WASTE WOOD 


New French Charcoal Fuel, 
Carbonite, Yields Ex- 
cellent Results 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, May 18—The French 
automobile engineer, like Judge Jar- 
riquez, “is a very ingenious man,” 
and just as in its early stages he led 
the world in the construction of the 
internal combustion engine, so now 
the French are the pioneers in the 
use of the suction gas-producer to 
supply the explosive agent in re- 
placement of gas from motor spirit. 

The prime motive underlying this 
development is the compelling neces- 
sity of checking the ever-increasing 
quantities of petroleum products 
which must be imported from foreign 
countries. As one of the advertise- 
ments of a weli-known make of gas- 
producer reads: “Why pay 100 francs 
to the American Oil King, instead of 
20 francs to French charcoal-burn- 
ers?” 

And that such an economy can be 
effected is borne out by official fig- 
ures checked by responsible and dis- 
interested people. Recently a Ford 
ton van, fitted with a gas-Lroducer 
weighing 353 pounds, underwent an 
official test under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of France, and some 
interesting figures were subsequently 
published. 

Result of Test 

The weight of the vehicle, ready 
for the road, and with a load of 900 
bricks, in addition to its driver and 
two passengers was 4724 pounds, 
two and one-tenth tons. The time- 
table was as follows: 9:07 a. m, fire 
lighted, Paris; 9:08, engine started 
on petrol; 9:12, van moved off; 9:15, 
switched over to charcoal gas; 11:20, 
five minutes halt, to recharge with 
charcoal; 12:25 p. m.—Stopped for 
luncheon; 2:11, left for return jour- 
ney on petrol; 2:15, switched over to 
charcoal gas; 3:45, five minutes’ halt 
to recharge; 5:15, arrived, Paris. 

The total distance covered was 100 
miles, Actual running time was 6 
hours 7 minutes,,or an average of 
16% miles per hour: highest speed, 


-21-miles: per - hour; consumption : of 


petrol, 3 pints; consumption of char- 
coal, 87144: pounds. 


Drawbacks of Charcoal 


It will be noticed that ordinary 
wood charcoal was used in this test, 
but, as all users of this fuel for the 
production of water-gas are aware, 
charcoal has three very serious 
drawbacks: It is hydrophile, i. e., it 
takes up moisture very readily, and 
should not be exposed to rain; it 
crumbles readily, making dust, which 
renders the gas difficult to keep 
clean; it is very bulky for its weight. 
It is claimed that all these disad- 
vantages have been eliminated, and 
an ideal producer fuel obtained by 
the introduction of a briquette, in 
spherical form, made from charcoal 
dust. 

This fuel, which is known as “car- 
bonite,” is now being produced in 
the vicinity of Bayonne, in the south- 
west of France, close to the im- 
mense pine forest which covers the 
neighboring Department of the 
Landes, and whence its supplies of 
raw material are derived. 

Remarkable Results 

Some remarkable results have 
been obtained by the use of carbonite 
in gas producers fitted to heavy lor- 
ries. Last year an open competition 


was held in France, under the 
auspices of the Automobile Clubs of 
France and Belgium, and among the 
competitors was a Panhard Levassor 
lorry, fitted with a gas producer, 
and using “carbonite”’ only. The 
lorry, of 20-horsepower, weighed, 
with its load, over eight tons, and 
developed an average speed, over the 
whole course of 1380 miles, of 18 
miles an hour; the average con- 
sumption of fuel was about 1.3 
pounds of carbonite per mile. The 
vehicle completed the entire dis- 
tance without a mechanical stop, al- 
though the roads were in bad con- 
dition in parts, having been cut up 
during the war. At the end of the 
journey the generator was found to 
be absolutely intact, and no clinker- 
ing had taken place. 

Tractors are also being driven 
with charcoal gas in France. A tim- 
ber merchant in Boulogne makes his 
own charcoal fuel from the wood 
waste of his sawmill, and with pro- 
ducer gas derived from this value- 
less material his tractor may be 
seen daily hauling a 20-ton load 
through the streets of the town. 


A Cheap Motor Fuel 


In Great Britain the problem of a 
cheap motor fuel wears a slightly 
different aspect, for, although there 
is an abundance of waste wood 
which could be carbonized, no ex- 
tensive forests are available for con- 
stant supplies of timber, as in 
France, and to a much greater ex- 
tent, in the British dominions. On 
the other hand, England has an im- 
mense resource in her coal fields, 
and a very pressing problem still 
lacking a solution is how to find a 
sustained demand for the product.of 
the bituminous coal mines. Fortu- 
nately, as has been recently shown 
by blending, in certain proportions, 
coking and non-coking coals and 
carbonizing briquettes made of the 
mixture at a suitable temperature, 
an ideal producer fuel is obtained, 
very similar in texture to carbonite, 
but with a considerably higher 
calorific value. 

Peat and lignite coke can also be 
utilized very effectively. It seems 
as though this cheap and safe fuel 
for internal combustion engines 
would gradually replace gasoline, 
except for luxury automobiles and 
airplanes, thus conferring an in- 
estimable boon upon those countries 
where wood is abundant and liquid 
fuel has to be imported. 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
PROFITS FOR RESERVE 


William A. Parker, treasurer of the 
Incorporated Investors Trust, who has 
recently returned from Europe, where 
he made a study of the British invest- 


ment trusts, says: 

“The American investment trust, 
established to meet the American con- 
ditions, will make a great mistake if it 
tries to imitate the British trust ex- 
cept in adopting the most conservative 
accounting practices. The Incorporated 
Investors follows the British trusts in 
one vital’ particular, namely, it does 
not pay out as income any profits 
made by selling securities at more than 
the cost. We do not believe that in- 
vestment trusts should rely on capital 
gains for anything but to build up a 
capital reserve." 


NEW BARNSDALL OIL WELL 


The Barnsdall Corporation has com- 
pleted well No. 11 on its O’Dea lease, in 
Rosecrans field, California, flowing 70 
barrels an hour, or 1680 ‘daily, of 41 
gravity oil. Barnsdall has 70 per cent 
interest in this well, and Union Oil Com- 
pany of California 30 per cent. 


WOOL MANUFACTURES IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON, May 29—Imports of 
wool and manufactures in April were 
valued at $18,042,048, compared with 
$19,079,497 in April, 1925, and for 10 
months ended April $171,266,145, com- 
pared with $175,053,506. 


General Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under this heading appear in all editions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Rate 50 cents a line. 


Minimum space four lines. 


REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate 
Landscape 
Paintings, 
from Coast 
to Coast 

for 20 Years 


GIBSON 
CATLETT’S 
STUDIOS 
3117 Logan Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
Professional Bldg. 
Miami 


“The only business 
of its kind’’ 


POMONA, CALIF.—For sale, 


beautiful 


six-room modern house, sleeping porch and 


eellar: 


Los 


furnished or unfurnished; 
location, 12 miles from mountains, 
Angeles. : 


N. 


Garfield Ave. 


choice 
33 from 


WOODBURY, 320 


FOR 


by Ludwig II; 
terms address 
L. Hunt, 


SALE—Charming 
village Oberammergau:in Bavarian Alps; 
furnished for occupancy. 
. VAN GOOR, care R. 
Florida. 


MRS. 


Tallahassee, 


overlooking 
built 
For 


home 


Ciry Property, ORCHARDS, AND FARMS 
Wonderful Buys for Home or Investment. 


M. 
360% South 9th St., 


H. 


KNOWLES 


San Jose, Calif. 


MFRS’ REPRESENTATIVES | 


ie iad 


Here Is an Opportunity 


EMAID (PANY 


Advertisement 6n another page 


in this issue. 


JOB PRINTING 


“UN IVE RSAL TABLET, 6x9 14 in., 100 sheets 


standard bend 


paper, 


nume and address 


printed 60c, 100 envelopes 6O0c, sent postpaid; 


special stationery for practitioners. 
PRINTING COMPANY, 


Fargo, N. D 


ELLIOTT 


BUSIN ESS OPPORTUN ITIES 


7 


~~ 


“ATT ENTION, 
Expedient Business 
tired owner) 


Mining Engineers 
Men—Ady ertiser 


would lease 


and 
(re- 


fer extended 


term years well established Fldke Graph- 


ite Mine, 
York 
ho 


Concrete 
State, royalty basis; 


indebtedness; quality mineral 


Mill 


90x10, New 
no mortgage, 
unsur- 


passed; might incorporate with acceptable 


parties ; 
dress 
Dock 


Street, 


no agents; principals only. 
GRAPHITE, care MecVicar, 
Yonkers, 


Ad- 
Thirty 
ee « 


FOR SALE—Millinery store; 
fine West 7th St. 
good lease; dressmaking and ready- 


5 years; 
rent, 


to-wear departments, now sublet. 


established 
district: low 


S-6, The 


Christian Science Monitor, 626 Van Nuys 


Bldg., 


Los Angeles. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIS T, 


SCIEN. 


TIST, The Mother Church, Falmouth, Norway, 


rand ‘st. 
services at 10: 


Paul Sts., 


745 a. 


Boston, 
. and 7:30 p. m., 


Sunday 
Sub- 


Mass. 


ject’ for The Mother Church and all its branch 


organizations, 
mancy, 
nounced.’’ 


“Ancient and 
Alias Mesmerism and Hynotism, De- 
- Sunday 
Church at 10:45. 


School 
Testimonial meeting every 


Modern Necro- 


in The Mother 


Wednesday evening at 7:30 


CUBAN SUGAR CROP 
Production of all centrals which oper- 
ated during the current Cuban sugar 
crop is placed at 4,777,430 tons to May 


99 


mas 


compared with 4,809,257 on the same 


date of last year, according to statis- 
tics compiled by Willett & Gray. Stocks 
on plantations and in transit are esti- 
mated at 1,249,608 tons, compared with 
962,122 last year. 


is placed at 2,722,278 tons, 


Total sugar in Cuba 


compared 


with 2,261,612 on May 22, 1925. 


REMINGTON TO REDEEM STOCK 

Remington Typewriter Company is call- 
ing for redemption June 30 the outstand- 
ing series “S” preferred at 110. Accord- 
ing to the annual report there was $1,- 
212,500 of this stock outstanding Jan. 1. 


The called stoc 
of $1.75 declare 
of record June 15 


will carry the dividend 
payable July 1 to stock 


(Continued From Page 

—Yr. 1926—~ Div. 

gl Company tSales 
Pan-Am Pet.... 12300 
Pan-Am Pet B. 140600 
Pan-Am West.. 10600 
Panhandle ... 21100 
Panhandle pf... 
Park Utah 
Park & Tilford. 
Pathe Exch..... 
Penick & ‘Ford.. 
Pennsylvania 
Penn Seaboard.. 
People’s Gas.... 
Peoria & East.. 
Pere Marquette. 
Pere Marg pf.. 
Pere Marg ppt. 


® 


ee © Wale WP UlOT m+ COr G- 


Phillips Jon pf. 
Phillips Pet...:. 
Phoenix Hos.... 
Pierce-Arrow .. 
Pierce-Ar pf.... 
Pieres Oil.<.ccce 
Pierce Oil pf... 
Pierce Petro.... 
Pitts Coal 


Pitts Ut pf cts n 
Postum Cereal. 
Pressed Steel. 

“q *Pressed Stl vt... 


Public Serw.. 

Public Serv pf.. 
Public Serv 7%. 
Pub Sv E&G pf 
Pub Sy EP pf:. 
> ear 
Punta Sugar.... 


Pure Oil 8%.... 


o..| 6SRE is cawe tse 
3% Radio Biisiwé'e cee 
Ry Securities. ‘eo 
Ray Copper. 
Reading 2 
Reading 2d pf... 
Reading 2 pf rts 
Reid Ice Cream. 


COS Cn-TH-31001. 


Rem Type Ipf.. 

Rem Type 2pf.. 

Replogle Steel... 

Republic Steel.. 

Republic Stl pf. 

Reynolds Spr... 

Robert Reis..... 

86 Rossia Ins A ... 

50 d2. 9B Reval Dutch.... 

42 oo §«69SCUEIARE Dlccccs 
1 Simms Pet .....-21900 
‘Sinclair Oil .....111200 
Sinclair Oil pf.. 1100 
kelly Oil .. 6200 


SI DOC Cos CINNAH: D m~IS So O° 


Sloss Shef Stl.. 

Sloss Shef pf.. 100 
So Dairies Ase. 10900 
So.PR Su 

So Cal Ed...... 

Mey Pacific ...... 17700 
ie 


y  hahapalicaeinas 


30 Ry. _ 


100 
71200 
84200 


o 


“Atom. 


StL So’west pf.. 
Savage Arms... 

Air Line. 
Seabd Air L pf. 
Seagrave asthe’ + 


+ OT 


> Mf 


. 
~o- 


+ 
¢ 
e@eees 
_ peeooaoe 
; 
s « 


Oe, Ane cout FES We sr iw BSA a Deere : 
Ppa ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
4 a 2°) a a 7 : é . 7 


~Yr. 1926—, Div, 
Net— low § 
Low Last € Change 6 


ty 
120% +1% 
23% +2% 


; 105% +384 
20% 


50% +614, 

36 41% 
86 +1% 
14% +2% 
30 7g +-47%% 
+ ili 
20 


US 


ao nr ae a eK: enen: ~}- os: ae, oes. so 


4942+2% 
19% +1% 


89% - 69 4 


in stock. b Part 
extra. To 


“a re) 
Vicks, 
Va Iron C&C... 
Vanadium 
Van Raalte 
Van Raalte pf.. 
Vivaudou 
Wabash 
Wabash pf 
Wabash pf B. 

‘1% Waldorf System. tS 


Willys 


Company 
Stewart-Warn .. 
6 Stromberg 
5 Studebaker 
7 Studebakerpf ... 
ee. 

*Sun Oil . 
, _-.. ee 
Super Steel ..... 
Sweets CoofA .. 
Symington ...... 
SymingtonaA .... 

*Tenn ep aoc oe 
Tex Co be 
Tex Gulf Sulf . éewe 
Tex & Pac 
Tex PacC&O ... 
Tex Pac LndT .. 
“Thompson 7; 2 


i Tidew ater Oil ... 
Tidewater pf .... 
Timken 
Trans Oil . 
Under Type . 
Union Bag&P .., 
Union Car&C ... 
Union Oil Cal ... 
Union Pac 
Union Pacpf .... 
Union Tk Car.. 
Uni Alloy Steel. 


Us Dist Corp.. 

Hoffman.... 

. US Ind Alco.... 
US Ind Alco pf. 


Univ Pipe pf... 
Utah Coppér.... 
Util Pt & Lt A 
— Chem nw 


p 
Shreve... 


Ward Bak pf... 
Warren Bros... 
Warner Bros P 
Weber & Heil.. 
W Penn Elec A 
W Penn Elec pf. 
West 7g = poe 


Westinghse AB. 
Westinghse El.. 
Weston El In.. 
Weston F a In pf 
Wheel LE. 
Wheel bs 8 
White Eagle O. 100 
White Motor... 26500 


LE pf 


‘TSales ; h 
0 2 


Overind. 104900 
Willys Over pf. 
Wilson Co cts.. 
Wilson & Co new 
Wilson & Co n 
do pf new. 
Woolworth 


200 
2200 
400 


p-—-Net—~ 
law Last C Change 
7 


ttttttt+ ++ 


tet 


+/+ 


om CO * 
x 


RE RE: ak? RRR 


- *Ex-dividend. tEx-rights. tEx-stock dividend. a Payable 
stock. c Plus stock. d Paid 
tal sales for week; Stocks, 


in 1925. . a 
last 


docto 
89 N. Main St., 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


BROOKLINE, MASS., 86 Westbourne Ter- 
race—Cool furnished house from June 25 to 
Sept. 15; whole or part time; 
Aspinwall 2902. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., The Nirvana Apts. 
—Singles and doubles, expressing hospitality 
and service; beautifully furnished; sunny; 
radio; maid service. 1775 N. Orange Drive. 
GLad. 2192. 


LOS ANGELES, Ashton Arms and Traymore 
Apts., 517-523 So. Rampart, Wilshire Dis- 
trict—Sunny, delightful singles and doubles 
with dinette, beautifully furnished, daily maid 
service, elevator, garden adjoining. centrally 
located. R and H cars and bus to door. 


LOS ANGELES—wUpper 4-room flat, June 15 
to Sept. 15, $60 month; garage $65; opposite 
University California; summer session June 
26-Ang. 7; sleeping porch. HUGHES, 849% 
No. Heliotrope Drive. 


THE BRYSON 
2701 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 


A distinctive and an ideally located 
Apartment Hotel unexcelled for Comfort 
and Service. The Hotel rooms are avail- 
able for transient and permanent guests. 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES TO LET 


~~ BIDDEFORD ‘_PINES—Desirable 7-room cot- 
tage on ocean front; _— furnished, running 
water, ona tt yarag rent reasonable. 
Address DR. G. CURT HL, Lawrence, Mass. 


ROOMS TO LET a 
‘LADIES DESIRING ROOMS 


FENWAY CLUB 
offers you modern, attractive, reasonable ac- 
commodations; permanent and transients; fire- 
proof building; near Christian Science church. 
1126 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, Tel. Ken. 1902. 


WASHINGTON, D: C., 
Centrally located for 
accommodated: reasonable 
Mass. Ave., N. W. 


Virginia House— 
tourists; parties 
rates, 1417 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


ROCKLEDGE HOME— Beautifully situated, 
temporary or permanent bome; care if desired; 
state maternity lidense; fully equipped; mod- 
erate prices; illustrated folder. 3 Parley Vale, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston. Mass. 


THE ALOHA, Winthrop Hlds., Mass., 
By-the-Sea—A home to meet the x ; 
experienced attention if+ desired: cir- 
cular on request. E. J. Poff McCoy, 
104 Highland. ‘Tel. Ocean 1406. 


ww 


nn ELE WANTED—WOMEN 


WOMEN find enjoyment 
profit selling MY“ BUOKHOUSE to mothers 
because this selection of right reading for 
children helps in ‘the foundation of character 
and establishes high ideals. Now in more than 
80,000 homes, demand is constant and steadily 
growing. Women over 25 years who have 
educational background, seeking permanent 
work, and free toyleave home have exceptional 
opportunities in earnings and advancement in 
this worth-while undertaking. Commissjon 
basis. Complete sales training given. Please 
give age, nationality and education when writ- 
ing for complete’ informaton. THE BOOK 
HOUSE FOR CHILDREN, 360(M) N, Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicas. Ill. 


SINCERE 


WE are direct’ importers of art jewelry 
and leather novelties and reguire indi- 
vidual women sales representatives, full 
or part time, in all communities; prices 
of goods within the reach of all; con- 
signments of stock sent; no expense in- 
curred; unusually liberal terms offered. 
E. ERSKINE HILL, 130 West 42nd St., 
New York. 


WOMEN with spare time are needed in al- 
state: of the union to se#H MY 
TRAVELSHIP. the new series of children’s 
books recently 3.4 blished by The Book House 
for Children. e work is interesting, con- 
structive, and wives women an opportunity 
of working in theit own vicinities at their own 
times' and of earning a satisfactory income. 
Commission basis. you are at least 24 
years old and would like to devote your extra 
hours to an activity. which is helpful to 
mothers and children, is fundamentally sound 
and thoroughly wholesome, write, giving age, 
nationality, education and _ training. E 
BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN, 360 (T) N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 
EXPERIENCED woman desires to take 
charge of children during summer; many 
years’ tea fence; will travel. Box 
Hi, Reged ‘ 1793 Railway Exchange 


reasonable. 


and 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
cents a line. 


Minimum space three lines, minimum order four lines. 


Advertisements 


appear in this edition only. Rate 2§ 
(An ad- 


vertisement measuring three lines must call for at least two insertions.) 


__REAL ESTATE  _—. 
MIRAMAR PARK 
CAPE COD 


A few waterfront lots abutting on 
sandy Miramar Beach still available in 
this most select colony among the pines 
on Nantucket Sound. Properly restricted. 
Landscaped by Olmstead Bros., famous 
landscape architects. A few houses 
ready by June 30. Write for appoint- 
ment, booklet, etc., to 


ADAMS & MUDGETT, Trustees 
Room 544-A 
18 Tremont Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CONgress 2076 


LEXINGTON 


Attractive Summer and Winter 
Home 


Branch— 
Main Street 
SO. YARMOUTH 
HYAnnis 531-3 


Modern, well-built house of seven rooms, 
fireplaces, electricity, hardwood floors; 
garage; good residential section; high eleva- 
tion; excellent view; strawberries, asparagus, 
fruit trees; 4% acres; property can be seen 
at 90 North Hancock St., Lexington. For 
price and terms see A. i. HENDERSON & 
CVU., exclusive agents, 306 Abbot Building, 
— Square, Cambridge, Mass. University 

Uv 


Gentleman’s Estate in Winchester 
for Immediate Sale 


On Everett Avenue in Winchester; has 
about 3% acres good level land, 250 feet 
frontage on Mystic Lake with boat house, 
wharf and duck house; abundance of all kinds 
of small fruit; fine chance for hen or duck 
raising; good garden, many shrubs and flowers, 
large barn, heated garage and tool house: a 
large part of land can be developed if ‘de- 
sired; house is in fine condition, oil heater, 
all modern conveniences; can be seen at any 
time. Key with owner, 35 Everett Arve., 
Winchester. Phone Winchester 1762. 


FOR SALE 
WINCHESTER 


HOUSE and about 95,000 square feet of 
land on Central Street, Rangely; convenient 
to Winchester and Wedgemere Stations and 
to cars. 

JOE K. BILLINGSLEY, Executor 
17 Court Street, Boston MAI n 8661 


WINNIPESAUKEE LAKE 


An Attractive Selection of 
Estates and Camps 


H. STEWART BOSSON 


Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 
Catalog on Request 


BEAUTIFUL country home at Pearl 
River, Rockland Co., New York; 14 rooms, 
8 baths, sun parlor, conservatory, modern 
conveniences; built by lumberman for own 
home; suitable for school, sanitorium or 
rest institution; desirable property in 
view of new bridge crossing Hudson; bar- 
gain to quick buyer. Address L. E. 
SERVEN, 390 Riverside Drive, New York 
City, N ; 


“A lot means a home 
A home means a lot” 


BONELLI-ADAMS . Co. 
Realtors 


110 State Stree‘, Boston 


UNUSUAL INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALE—A 3-story and basement modern 
building, located in the best section of a 
thriving city in New Jersey, 40 miles from 
New York; at present advantageously leased 
to a large chain store corporation for a period 
of years. —. 
AGUIRE 


J. M 
70 Franklin St., New York 


NORTHPORT, L. I., N. Y¥.—Three-quarters 
acre, on hill. overlooking harbor; garden, 
fruit, barn, 6-room house, bath, conservatory : 
steam heat, electric range, hardwood floors ; 
bathing beach near; town water; big porch: 
new 2-room detached cottage for help; beauti- 
ful trees; wooded land on two sides; 5 min- 
utes’ walk to vyillage: price $15,000; only 
$2500 cash. PHILLIPS, owner, 15 Grand- 
view Ave. 


SALA ;EIES PO POB[TIONS. $2500 to $25,000 
The undersigned or and a thoroughly or- 
anized service, ears’ recognized stand- 
ng, throdgh Bb iri Joohiminacios are nego- 
tiated for positions of the Calibre indicated; 
the procedure is individualized to each client's 
personal requirements: your eae 4 covered 
and present positien. protected; an em- 
| ong agency. Send-only name and ad- 

ss for details... R. W. BIXBY, 120 
Downtown Building, Buffalo, New 


INC., 
York. 


PATENT .ATTORNEYS 


PROMPT and competent service in patent, 
trade-mark and copyright matters; validity 
and sp ee opiniong furnished; free ad- 
vice MILO B. STEVENS & CO., W. L. &T. 
Bldg.. Washington, D. C.; 51- 538 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; established 1864; registered 
attorneys. 


UNITED STATES and Foreign Patents, 
Trade-Marks, Copyrights, Designs. > oe 
ANGHUM, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
20 years Registered Patent Attorney. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


Metropolitan 5078 Tucker 5893 
NEW ERA PLACEMENT BUREAU 
‘( Agency) 

Intelligent service for penenmnemn in OFFICES 
and HOMES: registration in person; we re 
quest employers’ co operation. 
326-328 Laughlin Bldg., 


Los Angeles 


Ciassified Advertisements for The 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
ceived at the following advertising 
offices: 


ON 

Tel. Back Bay 4330 

ORK 

zal. Caledonia 2706 
Tel. Gerrard 5422 


BOST 
107 Falmouth St. 
NEW 
270 Madison Ave. 
2, Adelphi reece 
56, Faubourg St. Honore Tel. Elysée [1-99 
FLORENCE 
11 Via mages Tel. 3406 
HILADELPHIA 
_902 Fox Bldg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 
CHICAGU 
1458 McCormick meee. Tel. Wabash 7182 
CLEVELAND 
1658 Union eee Tel. Cherry 2099 
455 Book Bidg. Tel. Cadillac 5035 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Commerce Bidg. Tel. elaware 0272 
SAN FRANCISCO 
625 Market St. - Tel. Sutter 7240 
LOS ANGELES 
620 Van Nuys Bldg. Tel. FAber 2980 
SEATT 
763 Empire poe Tel. Main 3004 
ORTLAND, ORE. 
1022 N. W. Bank Bidg. Tel. Mair 0420 
Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
tives in many cities throughout the 
United States and other ~ountries. 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in this edition only. Rate 25 
cents a line. Minimum space three ~tiag 
minimum order four lines.; (An adver- 
tisement measuring three lines must 
call for at least two insertions.) 


__BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 
GENERAL STORE %220-8800 Dally 


Business. 

Only store in town; general merchandise, 
gas station; employs 3 clerks in summer, 1 or 
more in winter ; estore, warehouse, 7-room 
apartment, 1% acres of land; rent $49 per 
month ; stock, fixtures, 2 delivery «trucks, good 
will (not real estate), $7600; Byte for sale, 

tor orders south. 29. C. D. Sue HURST, 
Concord, N. CHAS. Ga. 
CLAPP CO., 294 Wash, S8t., a, Get our 
catalog. 


WEARING APPAREL 


CLOTHING EXCHANGE 
WANTED—AIll!l kinds of clothing for all 
ages: commission eRe aS 
ROSA M. BLODGETTE, Rowley, Mass. 


WANTED 


9 SEL: YOUR BOOKS of alt 
a He : 


a ~~ 


for ash 
St. Cambridge. 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 

Buy from owner new 2-story house;.all mod- 
ern improvements, combination range, large 
china closet, white tile bathroom, oak floors 
throughout, large piazza: garage; corner lot; 
shrubbery ; selected neighborhood; $500 down 
secures this bargain. Braintree 0697-R. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA—House of 10 
rooms; excellent condition; built for owner; 
piazza, sun parlor, ae porch, large re- 
ception halls, living room, fireplace, five sleep- 
ing rooms, 2 bathrooms, open attic; land if 
desired. Tel. Manchester 302. 


; tor, 270 Madison Ave., 


HELP W ANTED—MEN 
wr LLL LED LLL LLL LANA OA hh 
WANTED—Experienced burglar alarm man 
as per underwriter’s specifications; give full 
particulars in first letter; Christian Scientist 
preferred. Address R, J. MOBARRY, 917 WwW. 
10th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


._ ALELP WANTED—WOMEN 


SO, 
EXPERIENCED NURSE fc ee: boy of 2% 
years and twin girls of 10 months; wi! be 
assisted by mother’s helper; suburb of New 
York; one block from station; good home; 
good wages 
MRS. EDWARD MUNZE 
Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. Tel. 7617 "Codastinnds 


GENERAL HOUSEWORKER for summer 
home; clean, competent, reliable, willing; 
personal interview only; Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 151 West 74th St., Apt. 8A, N. Y. C, 


HOUSEWORKER—One who loves quiet 
life in country; three in family; cot- 
tage on brook. Box T-13, The Christian 
Science Monitor, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


NEW YORK CITY—Mother’s helper; light 
work; going to country for summer. MRS, M. 
L. OSK. Cathedral 5756. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A young or middle- 
aged woman who desires a position as typist 
and bookkeeper in small office: must be accu- - 
rate, have some executive ability, and desiroug 
of increasing her earning capacity. Box 87, 
care Represeatative, 619 Powers Bldg., Roch- 
ester, N. Y¥. 


WANTED immediately, housekeeper, four in 
family, small child needing some care; no 
objection to woman with child. Address WM, 
KIAR, 4256 Barnes Ave., Bronx, N. Y¥. ‘Tel, 
Fairbanks 3140, 


WANTED—Protestant cook, also second 
maid to begin second week in June for private 
family in Boston, Box Q-239, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston. 


HELP WANTED 


A SUBSTITU TE organist for First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Far Rockaway. Address 
 & wae Fr ar Rockaw ay, L. We 


T 
<9 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


-EXPERIE NC ED repair man wants steady 
work in one hotel or more or in apartment 
buildings; prepared to apply skilled labor 
where carpenter, mason, electrical or plumbing 
repair work is required. Box B-30, The 
Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


SUMMER work for chemistry teacher, Prot- 
estant, $1, available June 19: ean drive car, 
30x Q-225, The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston. 


WANTED—Position as gardener or care- 
taker of estate, willing to go anywhere: com- 
petent, best references; personal interview, 
RUDOLPH BOTH, R. 2, Carmel, } > F 


SITUATIONS. WANTED—WOMEN 


ACCOUNTANT - bookkeeper - office executive, 
thoroughly competent, 20 years’ experience 
good knowledge German and Spanish, & years 
treasurer and export manager paper house, 
desires permanent connection; highest refer- 
ences. Box B-29, The Christian Science Moni- 
New York City. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER desires t@ go 
away for summer; experienced with children. 
Box Q-241, The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, 


POSITION as companion-housekeeper to one 
lady by competent reliable person; best refer- 
ences given and required. Tel. Ken. 5931, 
Boston, evenings. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ALBERTA SMYTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Office Position for Discriminating People 
15 Park Row, N. Y., Suite 1406 Barclay 1229 


BENNETT, WILLIAMS AGENCY 
HIGH GRADE EMTLOYMENT BUREAU 
15 East 40th St., N. Y. C. Murray Hill 7177 


CHARLOTTE GORDON supplies excellent 
positions, cooks, waitresses, chamberméaids, 
useful maids, chauffeurs, housemen; references 
required. 132 East 58th St., New York City. 


FLORENCE SPENCER—HBHigh-erade secre- 
taries, executives, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
clerks. 2 West 43rd St., N. ¥. C. Penn. 0900, 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportunities for men 
and women seeking office positions. 280 B’way, 
New York City. Telephone Worth 1315. 


MISS ARNSON AGENCY desires positions 
for recommended governesses, infants’ nurses, 
attendants, housekeepers. Phone Academy 
0535, 225 W. 106th St., New York City. 


MRS. KEMP’S AGENCY 
High grade colored maids; references, 
2382 7th Ave.. New York Audubon 2856 


PERSONNEL .COMPANY, executive bank- 
ing, bookkeeping, secretarial, typing and all 
classes of oftice positions for men and women. 
9 Chureh St., N. ¥. C. Cort. : 

THE VOCATIONAL BUREAU, INC., 110 
West 40th St., New York, an intelligent, sym- 
pathetic placement service, for men and wom- 
en applicants for commercial positions, 


TON 
DAVIS SQUARE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
BUSINESS and DOMESTIC Positions 
247 Elm St., W. Somerville Tel. Prospect 2496 


FOR SALE ; 
In Andover, a quaint old house, barn and 
sheds, all in good condition; 49 acres of Ignd; 
one mile from state highway. Inquire 
" H. KENDALL 
7 Chestnut St., 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 
6-room house, .all improvements; 
large lot; good location; $8250. 
SPRAGUE A. KNAPP 


ATTRACTIVE, sunny, summer home, 9-room 
house, sun porch, bath, fireplace, hot water 
heat, all improvements. H. L. SEVERANCE, 
Claremont, N. H. 


Andover, Mass. 


garage; 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


- MONEY TO LOAN to reliable parties for 
Ist and 2nd mortgages. Winthrop, Mass, 
Phone Ocean 0577-WK 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


BROOKLINE—Comfortable 
cooked food, spacious verandas, 
eation. MRS. LESLIE, 69 Summit Ave. 
gent 6313, 


BROOKLINE—On quiet street; private fam- 
ily. 2 attractive rooms; ladies; Christian Sci- 
entists preferred. Phone Aspinwall 2470. 


7." 


rooms, home- 
delightful lo- 
Re- 


- 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


a 


House-in-the- Pines 
Established 1905 
16 Fasting, Ave., Catonsville, Md. 


Near Baltimore 


A home for those desiring rest 
and care. Highly recommended. 


Catonsville 333 
MARYLAND STATE LICENSE 


REST HOME os 


i -—* Pleasant neighbor- 
EKS, 776 East St., 
“0088-3. 


nae EW guests ; 
100d. MRS. FLORA & 
Dedham, Mass. Tel. 


SUMMER BOARD 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
Pinehaven, Far Echoes 
CENTER HARBOR, N. H. 
Beautiful resort on Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Ideal for quiet, study and recreation. 
Home cooking, fresh be cranes 


-< 


Ra 
Address MRS. “M. E. COOK, Mer. 


SUMMER BOARDERS—‘‘The Home- 
stead,’’ Kensington, New Hampshire; 
beautiful surroundings, good home cook- 
ing; families or ladies only; rates rea- 
sonable; full information on request. Ad- 
dress MRS. AGNES E. BR = R.F.D. 
No. 2, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


THE WILLOW INN, Willow, N. Y.—In 
mountains, 18 miles from Kingston, N. Y., 
via Woodstock, on State Road; tourists, house 
guests accommodated. MISS RUTH A. CARL. 


WHITE HOUSE on beautiful South River; 

modern, refined; bathing; abundance home- 

wn vegetables ; also three near-by cottages 

for Prag ~ L. W. KRAPISH, Riva, 
wy ~ E, , ®, 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
~ NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover 


I shall deem it a pleasure to serve the read- 
ers of The Christian Science Monitor in’ their 
packing and storing; local and long distance 


= and furniture way = TRE 184 —- St., 


24. Telephone Ta 


“iit Kenmore | 
Mail Soden Ts sive. Prout Attention 


auto Val AND SERVICE 
‘  Segeebela “Goods is Sarefully Paeked 
Office, 88 Dundee St., BOSTON, MASS. 


_ 


TEACHERS AND TUTORS 


For Children 
.and Mothers 


who must stay in New York City 
during the summer. 
A congenial home, pleasant sur- 
roundings—with playschool for the 
kiddies and personal supervision— 
all at modest rates. 


MISS LEORA HOUGHTON 
294 Central Park West (90th Street) 
Schuyler 8829, New York City 


PAINTING CLASS IN OGUNQUIT, ME. 
of BURLEIGH PARKHURST (author of “The 
Painter in Oil’’). Address at UNITY HOUSE, 
Park Square, Boston. 


ee MULTIGRAPHING 
NASH LETTER BUREAU 


Multigraphing, Mimeographing, Stenog- 
raphy, Mailing, Publicity. 
130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
Wisconsip 1168 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 

PAINTING, paperhanging; all branches: 
clean workmanship; reasonable estimates; New 
York and vicinity. SWENSON, Wisconsin 1168. 


CARPET CLEANING 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
GLOBE CARPET CLEANING CQO. 
94-96 LINCOLN AVE., BRONX, N. 
TELEPHONE MOTT HAVEN 5776 


YX. 


___HOUSEHOLD FUI FURN ISHIN GS 


AUTOMATIC sewing ing machine for sale { Wil- 
cox & Gibbs model); perfect condition; all at- 
tachments. Phone Bayside 1666-W (Long 
Island). 


HAIRDRESSERS | 


JOSEPHINE YAKER 
SHAMPOOING AND MANICURING 
175 Tremont St., Boston, Rm. 609 Dewey 2009-M 


ROOF REPAIRING 


Promptl attended to. 


NELSON BR 
Leaky Roofs »=s ype nt 


AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
LUXOR TAXI SERVICE—Call Back Bay 
9200. Ask for WILLIAM HARTLEY, Cab No. 
2; special rates, weddings, tours. 
AUTOMOBILE TRIPS 
mt mney moto ak 
"> Norw oy a. Phone ‘Gopley 2176-R 


TYPEWRITERS 


The New Corona Four 
A Standard typewriter that is also Portable, — 


E. A. RAPHAEL ners 2 ae 
81 Bromtield St., Boston 


Distributors a 
Underwood and 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1926 


Piocal Classified 


ts under this heading 


ats oping Minimum space three lines, minimum order four lines. 


. nzat measuring three lines must 


Advertisements 


appear in this edition only. Rate 25 
(An ad- 
call for at least two insertions.) 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


e Sheraton 
HW Bay State Road 
BOSTON 


We will have available on September 1, four unfurnished 
suites, as follows: 


Two overlooking the Charles River; two 


on the Sunny Side 


— Our Dining Room on the Banks of the Charles River serves 
Excellent food at Moderate prices. 


GEORGE. R. SANFORD, Manager 


£ 


of Bay State Road. 


APARTMENT, 6 rooms and bath, hot water 
moder2 improvements, cool in summer, 


3 + PE heat in winter, unobstructec view of 
|, EE Inquire at 132 Bellevue Rd., 
es. Be Masa. 


BEACON ST. overlooking Charles -River— 
ed 2-room kitchenette suite; sublet 
bly. oom Q-242, The Christian Science 


tor, Boston 


oe BELMONT, MASS.—Fine location, car line 
-. 5 minutes, rf rooms upper; porches, fireplace, 
. atti¢; convenient to Boston; adults preferred; 


BOSTON, 337 Huntington Ave. 


New apartment building, having all modern 
improvements, electric sefrigera Gon, dining- 
ettes, tiled bathrooms, switchboard, etc. Ap- 
ply on premises. 


BOSTON, 924 Beacon St—2-room kitchen- 
ette apartment, well furnished, summer rental ; 
very reasonable: desirable location. Tele- 
phone evenings, Kenmore 3090. 


BOSTON, The Mayfair, 38 Hemenway St.— 
Attractively furnished, one, two, three-room 
suites having bath, kitchenette. Ken. 4886. 


a $70; garage extra. ‘Tel. Belmont 0468-M. 


Fenway Apartments 
Furnished or Unfurnished © 


A quiet home; references required; in the 
finest residential section of Boston; ali modern 
f: ” Iraprovements 1, eS 4 wore A : up; pear 
_ Christian Science church and schools; agents 
- at 131 Audubon Rd. and 1191 Boyl- 
ston St., B. B. 1698. Tel. SPRING REALTY 
 €0., Boston. x 
‘WINTHROP HIGHLANDS, 64 Cliff Street 
: —New 3-room apts., heated sun porch extra, 
breakfast nooks, tiled baths, instantaneous 
‘hot water: 1 minute bathing beach; 15 min- 
tes station ; et —— ; ready May 30. 
one Ocean 0261-M | 


ra 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES TO oer 


c. ‘tra as range; 
_ .~ attractive loca el. Regent 
_ 6171-3 or Haymarket 3797, Boston. 


“ JULY AND AUGUST 
_- ‘§ummer cottage on pine grove on whe 
_ Archer, Wrentham, Mass; good bathing, canoe, 

‘garage, cottage well furnished, piano, electric 
ae and washing machine, fireplace, 2 
“*) sereened ‘po 


rches, telephone, town water, 
‘tradesmen Di ae _— Peal preferred; refer- 
oe ui 

4 =e _ E. W. GATES 


Fi Lake Archer, Wrentham, Mass. 
_ Tels. Wrentham 48-4 and Kenmore 2612 


3 MIRROR LAKE, N. H.—4-room furnished 
. @eottage in ine grove, 80 foot screened porch, 
driven w season = to “Sept., $300; 
‘references. box Q-214, The Christian Science 
q - Monitor, Boston 


TWO . tially built houses for sum- 
at mer on an island in Osan mer Maine, _ 


4 and view beautiful ; 
3 ’ ooo. hg 

house; ren 
A GIBSON, 235 Cottage Avenue, aye 


8 

tr “TO LET, furnished, unusually attractive 7- 
s cottage, cturesquely located beside the 
| Piscataqua ; ing, bathing, boating: all 
a a gonventencer. Address MRS. DEVIN, 


= 
3 WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
oe Furnished cottage to let by the week or 
ag pa i mie from “The Old Man of the 
* sople and Paenes reasonable. Ad- 


vi ew; accommodation for 10 
KE L 3 76 “Alba "Atreet, Dorchester, 
Tel. Talbot 0182 


FOR RENT on one of the most exclusive 
streets in the Back Bay, an apartment, 4 
large rooms, all outside; every appointment 
of a fine home; rental reasonable; references 
required. Box P-224, The Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston. 


Beautiful 6-room elevator apartment, pan- 
elled walls, parquet floors, #1ll-modern im- 
provements; reasonable. Tel. Washington 
Washington Heights 9839. 


SMALL furnished rtment near 
Square to let from 
for summer § school sessi 
HALLOCK, 21 Chauncy 
Mass. 


TO RENT for summer, in Brookline, very 
attractive, homelike apartment, 6 rooms, old- 
fashioned furniture; short distance Brookline 
station and electrics. H. C. FISHER, 49 
Davis Avenue. Tel. Regent 2490 or Liberty 
3517, 


TO SUBLET, near Copley Square, at Trinity 
Court, Back Bay, Boston, ag op apartment, 
8 rooms and bath. Kenmore 65 


a Harvard 


on. 
Street, Cambridge, 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


BOSTON, 125 Audubon Rd.—2-room fur- 
nished. apartment, June to September; 15 
minutes from church, Apply Suite 40 
or Janitor, 


BOSTON, 451 Audubon Rd.—3-room apart- 
ment somenstety furnished, eat | “ae and 
radio. Apply Suite 21 or JANITO 


NEW YORK CITY, 804 West 180th St.— 


1and Motor Oil will meet your every oil 


ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


ALABAMA 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Birmingham 


(Continued) 


ALLEN SILK SHOP 
315 No. 20th Street 


Birmingham's only Exclusive 


Silk Shop 


ZAC SMITA. 


Stationery Company 
PRINTING—ENGRAVING 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


2012 First Avenue 
“The House of Immediate Service” 
We Your Business 


Appreciate 


RICH’S 
Only GOOD Shoes 


For the Entire Family 
“Don’t ask for your size, ask to he fitted” 


Why not let your pos nie — 
the advantage of owni ng th 
Book of her 
WM. LOGAN 
Representing The Grolier Society 
P. O. Box 1206, Birmingham, Ala. 


SALES 
LEASES 


LOANS 
APPRAISALS 
JEROME TUCKER 
Real Estate Agency Realtors 
2117 First Ave., No., Birmingham, Ala. 
Phone: Main 6980 


Mobile 


 PEARSON’S. 
204 Dauphin Street 
Mobile’s Largest-Ready-to-W ear 
and Millinery Shop 
Invites Your Patronage 
EAT are BREAD 


T’S PURE 
SMITH’S BAKERY 


GORDON SMITH, Prop. 
, “Where Quality and Purity Count” 


Montgomery _ 
Intefstate Gasoline 


requirement, 


BOSTON, 335 Huntington Ave., Ruite 26— 
Quiet, cool, 2 rooms, bath and kitchenette; 
2 or 4 months. Back Bay 10460. 


” CAMBRIDGE, MASS.,;, 46 Mass. 
411—Overlooking Charlies River, end of Har- 
vard Bridge, furnished kitchenette apartment, 
2 rooms, bath, sunny, xg cool; summer or 
longer. University 7679-R 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

8 and 4-room suites; reasonable rent to 
tight parties. 60 Kirkland St., or telephone 
owner, Winchester 1441. 


FIVE well-furnished housekeeping rooms, 
seashore and count combined. ne 
Granite 1750. 125 Huckins Ave., Squan- 
tum, Mass. 


Ave., Suite 


One room and bath, hotel service, 270 


Huntington Ave., City. 


HAMILTON HALL 
64 Hemenway St., Boston—Furnished suites, 
wonderful rooms, bath and - kitchenette, see 
ant central location.- Apply to JANITOR. 


SUMMER HOMES TO LET 
' BIDDEFORD POOL—On Ocean Front, 

bungalow, furnished, screened porch, 
Toom; also 2 toilets and ae, ea 7 
= — 8t., Biddeford, Me. 


, 


colonial PE southern 


bath, te e, agp me ri 
small 


its}, $00, monthly: re- 
oe pee 


only. Box 417, Sharon, Mass. 


; mile from depot; 10007 3 months. 
Great mr dngt ei 


MASS. — sccaebiee Conn. 


veniences, la 
i planted; June-Octo- 

-15, The “or istian Science 
. 270 Madison Ave., 


sg “Mon : New York City. 

_ eae N. ¥., 25 Alden Road, 
: Knolls, Russell bees gy rooms, 
bath, furnished; June 15-Sept. 


- South Shore—To Let 


Baa Hill, Grand View Street, Marsh- 
‘Robinson's 6-room cottage “Cedars- 
oe furnished, bath, -— electricity, 
e; land 350 feet deen; boat 
at anchor 50 feet from house; select 
“2 n. Protestant neighborhood. 
. 700. Any reasonable terms or 

will oan Call at premises Saturday, 
nday, ter that jelephons 

Mer ehiaeon, Liberty 9655. ? 


SUMMER PROPERTY __ 


-; Sun porches;. double garage. 


EWTON CENTRE, MASS.—Colonial brick 
single house, 7 rooms, 3 baths, sleeping and 
Centre Newton 
OT06 mornings. 


NEW YORK CITY—tLight, cool, luxurious 

t-room apartment, beautiful view of lake, 
all conveniences, $150; ~ ag October 15th, 
294 Central Park West, Apt. 6 Neth. Tele- 
phone Schuyler 6139. 


NEW YORK CITY, 8099 Broadway (122rd) 
eee furnished, 3 rooms, bath, elevator, 

mer, reasonable. ALLEN, Morningsi de 
9740, Apt. 142. 


NEW YORK CITY, Sith St.—Desirable 
2-room apartment, kitchenette refrigeration, 
maid service. Tel. Longacre 10222 mornings. 


m, 2. ©, ere rooms north, south, west, 
east exposure, real kitchen, cheery, artistic, 
eentral, rates. Tel. Circle 5852. 


SCARSDALE, N, Y.—Quiet section; 8 rooms, 
4 bedrooms, open porch, gardens, garage, gas; 
Christian Scientists preferred. Phone Scars- 
dale 112 or address 222 Boulevard. 


TEN-ROOM bouse for season, as station, 
40 minutes from New York. MRS. KRUG, 
Tel. 4198 Far Rockaway. 1390 Sheridan Blvd., 

Far Rockaway, L. I., N.’Y. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


Interstate Oil Company, Inc. 
PHONE 107 
MONTGOMERY FRENCH 


Dry CLEANING Co. 
Fine Dyeing and Cleaning 


FRANK ‘TENNILLE 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Gay’s Coal and Grain Co. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
ss 
Wholesale and Retail 


KLEIN & SON 


Jewelers 
“The Gift Shop of Alabama” 


N. W. L. Thompson & Son 


“Montgomery's Show 
Place of Fashion” 


MAXIE D, PEPPERMAN 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


Phone 436 27144 Commerce Street 


SOUTH COURT STREET 
DELICATESSEN COMPANY 


Imported and Domestic Delicatessen 
Fancy Groceries 


COURT STREET 


PURITY MARKET }= 


Rear Court St. 
PIGGLY WIGGLY 


THE SHERATON, 91 Bay State Rd., Bos- 
ton—To’ sublet for summer months, corner 
suite, 2 rooms furnished; cafe. Tel. Kenmore 
2960, Suite 805. 


< 


City Headings 


ALABAMA 


FOR SALE—Twenty-five acres sine and 
meadow on Kennebec River, two 6-room 
ay — one furnished antiques, four fire- 
aa 
ct Hiichimonds = a : 


NEAR BOOTHBAY HARBOR 
nee. 9-room ‘cottage for sale on Capi- 
Isla ocean view; bathing beach. 

_ EARNEST T RIDLEY, Gardiner, Maine. 


i- QLD ORCHARD BEACH, ME.—Furnished 

y Fa Fag rooming houses, oto i Rg 
minu back : ge & ren 

; Address “GRAHAM VILLA.’ 


ees 
ie A 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM 


GUA S08 € 


“For 21 Years Alabama’s Best 
Shoe Store” 


ROOMS TO LET 


rere" 

—Nicely ay oe 9 ‘Gale room, run- 

cold digg eon floor; near church. 
Ave. . Copley 5117-W. 


water at moderate 


rs 57 Westland Ave., Suite 2—Fur- | g5, 
Tooms with running 


TCirele 2014. 


, ee ee 


193 Huntington 
1—Nicely r- 


ON, 
Ave., veg 


BROOKLINE. 1674 Beacon St., Opp. Win- 
Sa — Very nara furnished rao 2nd 
two closets. Tel. Aspinwall 8975. 7 


g ; ‘BROOKLINE, 3 1075 Beacon St.—Single and 
{ some with ho t and cold water; 
1, Regent 7255. 
. BO! _COMMONWEALTH 


AVE,, Boston 
Back Bay 


UCESTER S8T., BOSTON—Few com- 
attractive” rooms, quiet, well-kept 
convenient location; tourist or perma- 


‘NEW YORK CITy, 202 West (Near 
dway)—Large front ‘room, $18; mi sacle 
apartusaed. < 


518 West 111 (53 ROE 
a eg igi 


ficott 7424. - ae 
West 112 St., Apt, 63— 
_Toom; private family. 


“outside 
~~. avy 4 v mS | $ i, BBVA s ad 
INNING WATER, 
i, RUNNING WAT ATOR. 
st : MF : 
+ _— x fe Py + > 7 


Solve the eating se oar by taking your 
"= meals at 


THE PHOENIX TEA ROOM 


Breakfast 7 a. m., luncheon 12 noon, 

dinner 6 p. m. Special chicken dinner 

Wednesday 6 p. m. and Sunday 12 noon, 
. Ask Yor special monthly rates. 


\“AN ATMOSPHERE OF HOME” 
2001 S. 15th Ave. and 20th St. 
S. G. VAUGHAN 


Utopia Dry Cleaners 


J. BR. JOYCE, Mer. 


HIGH CLASS - 
CLEANING 
and DYEING 


Tel. Main 6537 


_LUCY W. DuBOSE 
FIVE POINTS: STUDIO 
Artistic Gifts for All Occasions 
Studio No. 6 1034 So. 20th St. 


JNO. M. GOUDELOCK 
CHEVROLET . (AUTOMOBILES 


ita MOTOR Co. 
1620 3rd Avenue Main 4045 


MarinelloBeauty Parlors 


Expert Marcelling, Permanent Waving 


1021% Third Avenue Main 6946 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ) 


The L. F. M. STORE 
Birmingham’s 
Bargain: Center 


ELABORATED ROOFING and 
PAINTING COMPANY 
‘ROOFING and PAINTING + 
709 Brown-Marx Bldg. M. 6850: « 
> 


MASTERS TIRE CO. 


Invite us to your next ble. ut, 


JOHNSON MOTORS 


Sig an otren 


AUTO TIRE & BATTERY CO. 
Me 


Bel. and Catoma Streets 


Nunn’s Place 
Phone 1639 


DIST.OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK 
1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 
1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 
W.R.McCALL 


Jeweler 


. Watch and Clock Repairing 
and Floor N. W. Corner 14th and H 8ts., N.W,. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach 


ELSA FARRELL 
Sportwear 


Hats 
154 Magnolia Ave.—Tel. 1544 


Lingerie 


Baker Bros. Co., Inc. 
Fine selection of 
Meats and Poultry 


282 South Beach Street. 
Telephone 1170 Daytona, Fla. 


THE PAINT STORE 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, WALI. PAPER, ETO, 


PAUL At LIPOFF, Owner 
NOLIA' AVE, 
e 769-J 


— om 


— 


Jacksonville 


~~" 


lial 


_American Dry Cleaning Co, 
ce 805 Plant peth ‘Main 


5- 
PROMPT AUTO pb i gy 


' Independently Owned and Controlled 


Jacksonville 


_ (Continued) 


KoOHN-FURCHGOTT Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


We are publishing a new 
monthly magazine and any de- 
siring to receive it will kindly 
send in their name to Furch- 
gott’s Mail Order Department. 
Mr. Babcock. 


TOWERS’ 
HARDWARE CO. 


Sash Doors, Paints, 
Oils, Etc. 


Stoves, House Furnishings, 
Cutlery, Etc. 


8 and 10 E. Bay St., Main Store. 
523 Riverside Avenue. 
208 St. Johns Ave., South Jacksonville 


Greenleaf and Crosby Co. 


Jewelers and 
Importers 


41 WEST BAY ST. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Established 1868 
LOGAN’S 
Smart Hats and Gowns 


215 Laura St., 
Paris, France 


LEVY'S 


Bay at Hogan 


WEARING APPAREL 
for MEN and WOMEN 


O. €. Facobo-: 


33 w FORSYTH 
JSéwetees For 30 Years” 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


fi 
4 


“There Is One Near ¥ou”’ 


WHIppON’s CASH STORES 


CHAIN STORE GROCERS 
Jacksonville, Florida 


BERRIER’S 
“Its Quality” : 
ICE CREAM 
1300 Hogan Street Phone 1011 


AVONDALE. BEAUTY SHOP 
3508 Saint Johns Avenue 
Expert Operators—Permanent Waving 
MRS. W. D. DENT Telephone 97-1249 
HAWKINS DYE WORKS — 
Incorporated 
221 West Adams S&t., Jacksonville, Fila. 
9 ‘Phone 93 
DOMESTIC NEW WAY 
LAUNDRY 


Phone 6494 and 6495 


JORDAN’S HAT SHOP 


Pattern Hats—Hats to Order 
50 W. Adams Street Phone 565-7703 


Lakeland 


C KAYS 
ne Furniture@. 


FRENCH Dry CLEANERS 
‘GUY F. MARTIN 
Phone 457 


Moore’s Style Shop 


Everything for Men and Boys 


——— 


Miami 


ORANGE BLOSSOM INN 
1444 S. W. 7th Street 
Next to Y. W. C. A. 
Special Dinners Table d’Hote 
Breakfast a la Carte 


Home Baked Cakes, Pies and Cookies 
by Order. 


Miami, Florida 


oe Miami Beach _ 
THE JEANNETTE SHOP 


Smart Gowns and Hats 
at Attractive Prices 
240 Fifth Street 


We are here to serve you all the year. 


St. Augustine 


. Ladies’ Work a 8 
1G. WIENGES Mer” 


GRUBB’S GROCERY 


Staple-and Fancy Groceries 
Phone 986 


i 


76 Bridge Street 


mm 


St. Petersburg “es 


a W. HEWITT, LINC. 
Plumbing, Heating 


and Gas Fitting 
111 9th St. No. Phone 244 


| Baker Brothers Company Inc. 


MARKET AND GROCERY—FISH 
DELICATESSEN 


730 CENTRAL AVENUE 


“@ “The Cleaners 

"That Satisfy” 

1700 Central Ave. 
_Phone 616 

PINELLAS MACHINE CO. 

General Machine Repairs and 
Ornamental lron Work. 


.Bags and Purses, etc. Genuine Indian 


St. Petersburg 


KENNEDY 


BLOCK 
& CO. 


Business Properties 


7 Fifth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


SMITH PAINT STORE 
247 Central Ave. Phone 5573 


Grumbacher Brushes and Art Goods 
Valentine’s Automobile Finishes 
Lowe Brothers Paints and Varnishes 
Sign Painters’ Supplies 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


Atianta 


( Continued ) 


BOWIE GOWN S 


Announcement of 


30 Days’ Reduction 
Ranging to Half-Price 


MISSES VIRGINIA & JOHN BOWIE 
607-12 Grand Opera House 


Miller’s Book Store, Inc. 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERY AND 
GENERAL NEWSDEALERS 


MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Read any book .of fiction published at 
one cent per day. 
64 N. Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ask for “‘Books of the Month’ 


“The Bank of Friendly Service” 
Invites Your Account 


PEOPLES 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, 
$240,000 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


RIO VISTA 
“HOMES” 


On Gandy Boulevard 


The St. Petersburg Co., Aoents 


479 CENTRAL AVENUE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


KRUG’S 


Mexican Store 


411 Central Avenue 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Complete stock of fine quality Alligator 


Rugs and Baskets, and a Jarge stock 
of goods suitable for gifts 


“Everything to Build a Home 
Everything to Furnish It” 


HARRISON-POWELL Co. 


Corner Third and Central Phone 1640 


Double “A” Realty Co. 
307 Magnolia Arcade 


General Brokerage 
ce +? 
Realtors 


ST. PETERSBURG HOTEL 
REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE 
We Buy, Sell, Rent and Loan 


HASKELL ADKINS, Manager 
908 Central Avenue 


H. G. MUNSON, Upholsterer 
REPAIRING AND FINISHING 
FURNITURE 


Cushions, slip covers, cabinet 
work, packing and crating. 
140 Central Avenue Phone 61-J 


Ss. R. McINTOSH & CO. 


Window. Shades — Awnings — Porch 
Curtains—Camp Furniture, ete 


9 First Street, N. Phone 68 


Tampa 


STEVENS 
STYLE 


SHOP 
“Courtesy and Satisfaction” 


Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 
and Millinery 


119 Hensley-Stovall Arcade 


Opposite Christian Science church 
Phone H. 89-831 TAMPA, FLA. 


FLoripA AWNING Co. 


Awnings—Porch Curtains 
Tents and Tarpaulins 


1204 Grand Central 
Phone H-1419 J. F. BULLARD, Mar. 


Chandler’s Corset Shop 


Corsets and Underwear 
Blouse and Hosiery 


PHONE 4112 607 TAMPA ST. 


ROGERS MARKET 
Hardware, Paints, Oils and Varnishes 


1007’ So. Rome Avenue 
Tel. H. 1479 TAMPA Free Delivery 


West Palm Beach 
MICHAEL & MEYERS, Inc. 
MEN’S WEAR 
29 Fagan Arcade 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 


HEMSTITCHING 


MRS. ANNIE COBLE SMITH 
11 B. ilth Street . 
Just back of Cone’s Drug Store 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
WEINSTOCK’S 


Atlania’s Favorite Flower Shop 
Wainut 09038 


Tipp Millinery Company 
130-132 Peachtree Arcade 


Chamberlin-Johnson 
Du Bose Co. 


Quality Merchandise 


Women’s Apparel, Boys’ and 34en’s 
Wear. Everything for the Home. 


J. P. ALLEN & CO. 
Ready-to-Wear 


Millinery—Accessories 
\ 48 Wamiohast 


J. M. HIGH CO. 


Fashions for Women, Misses 
and Children 


Approved Marinello Beauty Salon 
Hairdressing—Manicuring 
Always a — senha constantly 
improving 


An Institution of 29 Years’ Standing 
MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


West Palm Beach, Fla. Orla 


838 Third Street South 


.U -to-the-Minute Mittiners at . seen 
Prices, “Service Abov ss 


ROGERS 


Nearly 300 Pure Food Stores in 
Georgia and South Carolina 


Your Patronage Appreciated | ~~ 


Kistner’ s -Market 


FOR QUALITY 


11 S. Broad St., Near Alabama 
Telephone Walnut 2070 


M. Ricu & Bros. Co. 


Atlanta’s Own Store of True 
Southern Hospitality 


Seventy-Five Merchandise Departments 
Rest Room, Tea Room, Nursery 
*Peuelope Penn,” Personal Service 

“Ann Page,” Home Budget Service 


Broad, Alabama and: Forsyth Sts. 


FRED R. LINDORME 
Automobile Painting 


Auto Tops and Trimmings 


250 to 260 Stewart Ave.. ATLANTA, GA, 
Phone West 1603 


J. REGENSTEIN Co. 
Women’s and Misses’ 


READY-TO-WEAR—MILLINERY 
Hosiery, Bags, Jewelry, Novelties 
P. O. Box 1403 ATLANTA, GA. 


7 ? 
Frohsin's 
orret Dewe tr een 
50 WHITEHALL 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits — Overcoats — Hats — Shoes 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
Women's Ready-to-Wear Hosiery and 
Millinery 


Piedmont Laundry Company 


Laundering, Dry Cleaning 
Rug Cleaning and Dyeing 
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EDITORIALS 


With apparently every other avenue of re- 
treat or assault cut off, a few members of the 
| lower house of Congress 


in Washington who com- 
prise what is called the 
wet bloc have evolved 
what they no doubt hope 
‘ will be an appealing 
proposition to solace 
their discouraged com- 
patriots in the nullifica- 
tion ranks. They propose to offer for pas- 
sage a measure which pretends to permit each 
state in the Union to determine for itself, but 
by what processes it does not appear, what alco- 
holic beverages “are not intoxicating in fact, 
and then to decide whether or not such drinks 
should legally be manufactured and sold. 

The utter incongruity of the plan is at once 

_ evident to anyone except those who are seeking 

to discover some: subterfuge by which prohibi- 
tion may be defeated and the law nullified by 
its abuse. In the first place, the enemies of en- 
forcement care nothing at all for beverages 
that are not intoxicating in fact. These are 
now marufactured and sold without trouble- 
some restrictions in every state and city. The 
highest court in the land has repeatedly sus- 
tained the provisions of the law fixing the limit 
of alcoholic content of nonintoxicating bever- 
ages as “less than one-half of 1 per cent,” and 
it has, similarly, refused to sanction persistent 
attempts to increase that limit.. Yet in face of 
all this the efforts of the wets is to make it 
appear that beverages of a greater alcoholic 
content may be drunk without producing in- 
toxication. It is this that they are still seeking 
to prove, while admitting that their only pur- 
pose in working for a modification of the pres- 
ent law is to open the way for its eventual 
repeal. 

Those who have stood steadfast and uncon- 
vinced by the persuasive pleadings of the wet 

_propagandists will remain unmoved by this 
latest argument. Every reasonable form of !eg- 
islation which could be devised by the temper- 
ance reformers under the discredited local- 
option régime has been tried and finally dis- 
carded. It was because of the inability of the 
states to deal successfully with the matter in- 
dividually that the amendment to the Federal 
Constituti6dn was adopted. To return to any 
form of local option now, by such questionable 
authority as might be extended by statute, 
would be in direct violation of the constitu- 
tional grant made by the states to the Federal 
Government. The co-ordinate power which is 
reserved applies only to the enforcement of the 
constitutional inhibition, not to the option to 
decide whether or not it shall be imposed. 

It would be well if it could be understood by 
all those persons who are seeking to contrive 
some subterfuge through or by which the law 
can be defeated, that the American people, vir- 
tually by unanimous agreement, have entered 
upon the task of destroying, once and for all 
time, the traffic in intoxicating beverages. That 
is the goal which has been set. No one, prob- 
ably, has been deceived by the hope that the 
work would be easy or that it could be accom- 
plished in a year or in a decade. Realizing the 
difficulties which must be overcome, those who 
have enlisted.in the cause are not stampeded 

or discouraged by the surprise attacks which 

they are obliged to ward off and put down. 

But least of all are they perturbed by any legis- 

lation which proposes a return to that form 
of regulation which smacks of local option. 

The definition of drinks “not in fact intoxicat- 

ing” has been fixed and generally accepted. It 


“Not 
Intoxicating 
in Fact” 


cease 


will hardly be agreed that it is within the right 


of any state, or any number of states, indi- 
vidually, to interpret the plain language of the 
federal law and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court independently. 


The defeat in the House of Representatives 
of the Haugen bill for agricultural relief was 
largely due to the oppo- 
sition of Representa- 
tives coming from the 
great cities and indus- 
trial centers, who be- 
lieved that the price of 
foodstuffs might be ad- 
vanced, and thus add to 
the living costs of their 
constituents. This view of the problem of farm 
relief was frankly stated by opponents of the 
Haugen bill, and was doubtless the chief factor 
in rolling up so large a majority of votes 
against it. It is significant that the labor mem- 
bers of the House almost unanimously voted 
against the bill, notwithstanding the efforts 
tg to align organized labor with the farm 

oc. 

The difficulty of legislating at the same time 
for the benefit of both producers and consumers 
of farm products will be encountered when 
Congress is asked by industry to aid in main- 
taining prices against foreign competition. 


a A Horse 
of Another 
Color 
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Hitherto the farmers have assented to the en-- 


actment of tariff laws to protect American 
labor, even though the effect might be. arti- 
ficially to raise prices. 

It can hardly be expected that the farm bloc 
will fail to point out the inconsistency of those 
who favor high wages for American labor, even 
though the prices of manufactured articles are 
thereby increased, but oppose legislation in- 
tended to stabilize prices of farm products. 
Whether the Haugen bill would accomplish the 
aims of its sponsors may be doubted, yet it was 
an attempt to deal with conditions in agricul- 
ture that call for a remedy. It must be evident 
to the farm bloc leaders in the House and Sen- 
ete that, with the great preponderance of urban 
as against rural population in the United 

, the consumers of the cities will have 


something to say concerning national food-pro- 


- duction policies. ts 
___ For the farmers’ side of the question of legis- 
lation affecting prices it may be said that in 
asking Government assistance for their indus- 
' are simply following the example set 
! other interésts. It is constantly 
st charge that the United 


a 
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! tinued existence of many small steel-producing 


concerns. If this price stabilization is good for 
the steel industry, the farmers may naturally 


be expected to ask: “Why not for agriculture r 


-_----- 


Almos* unnoticed in the rush of legislation 
being hurried through Congress prior to the 
ending of the session for 
the summer vacation, 
the Civil Aviation Bill 
has just been signed by : 
President Coolidge. Leg- in the 


islation for the encour- United States 


Civil Reta tton | 


agement of commercial 

and private flying has ( oe 
been intermittently be- 

fore Congress for the past five or six years, and 
numerous bills have been introduced from time 
to time, each differing from the others in va- 
rious respects but all having as their object the 
regulation of civil flying, the licensing of piiots 
and the provision of governmental assistance 
to air navigation. 

When the Winslow bill came before Congress 
two years ago, it was generally hailed as incor- 
porating the best form of legislation possible 
to meet the requirements, and yet, as if again 
to hinder the development of civil flying in the 
United States,.Congress drew its session to a 
close without voting upon this bill, just as it 
had done each successive year previously. And 
this in spite ot the fact that the Winslow bill 
had been favorably reported on by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committees after 
very extensive and exacting hearings. Yet it is 
significant to note that each year since the 
question of civil air legislation came up for con- 
sideration, the various bills which have been 
introduced int» either the Senate or the House 
of Representatives have all differed in one re- 
spect or another, and each successive year has 
brought out improvements, in spite of the fact 
that the legislation of the previous year in each 
case had. at the time of its introduction, been 
considered as being entirely adequate and satis- 
factory. | 

It appears, however, that the bill which has 
just been sighed by the President is the most 
logical and constructive measure of its kind 
which has been drawn up, and what has been 
termed an unwarranted and needless delay is 
now hailed as having resulted in the evolution 
of legislation of such a nature that only the 
best results may be expected from the point of 
view of commercial aeronautical development. 
When it is recollected that legislation of the 
eir is of a class having in many respects no 
precedent. the real value of what has, at times, 
appeared to be unwarranted delay is realized. 

Just what regulation of civil flying in this 


ne 


country means few probably realize, since there. 


is a genera! impression that in the United 
States there exists, with the exception of the 
recently opened contract air mail routes, no 
commercial and private flying at all, such being 
found only in Kurope, where the various govern- 
ments have assisted such development with 
money subsidies. That this is by no means the 
case has been brought out by an investigation 
recently undertaken by Aviation, a magazine 
devoted to aeronautics. This paper has estab- 
lished that there are between 500 and 600 
commercial pilots operating throughout the 
United States, with a total of 866 commer- 
cial airplanes being used daily for passenger 
carrying, aerial photography, aerial advertising 
and all other forms of aerial service. In addi- 
tion, a number of these airplanes are privately 
owned and used for pleasure touring by air. 

This surprisingly large number of aerial dev- 
otees, spread over the entire country, have to- 
gether flown a total of 9,200,000 miles during 
the year 1925. When it is realized that this 
mileage was carried out solely by civilian pilots 
and excludes 2ll military or naval flying, and 
when it is further realized that this amount of 
flying was carried out without any assistance, 
financial or otherwise, from the Government, 
the real significance of commercial air develop- 
ment in the United States will be understood. 

All this commercial flying has, however, been 
going on without any real organization and, 
from the business standpoint, much of this im- 
mense effort is wasted. With the proper regu- 
lation of the airways and the official establish- 
ment of ground organization and airports such 
as will be provided under the new civil aviation 
bill, which also provides for the registration of 
pilots engaged in interstate commerce by air, 
air transport should become one of the most 
important transportation facilities in the 
United States. 


It would seem that a nation has reached a 
safe and tolerably sane economic understand- 
ing when it is realized, 
as it seems now to be in 
the United States, that 
only those industries 
which are prosperous 
and whose growth and 
development are not in 
danger of being inter- 
rupted or interfered with 
can assure a satisfactory wage scale to those 
employed therein. Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in President Coolidge’s 
Cabinet, laid particular emphasis on this propo- 
sition in an address recently delivered in Wash- 
ington and transmitted by radio to the annual 
convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City. In this manner he 
prefaced his remarks indicating the policies of 
the present Administration toward all productive 
industry. “The President has made it plain,” 
he said, “that his Administration will not inter- 
fere with legitimate business merely because it 
is big, but desires that business and industry, so 
far as possible, shall work out their own prob- 


Big Business | 
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usiness and the workers 


business 
ectively and individually, 
fears 


point where they agree with the President that 
no business or industry is necessarily bad 
simply because it is big. 

There has likewise come to the American 
people a more or less philosophical view of 
wealth and of those who possess. it. They 
have learned, by observation and experience, 
that wealth is not, ordinarily, a weapon to be 
used to oppress or to subjugate. This was not 
a lesson to be learned in a day or a year, be- 
cause for ages the theory has been taught 
that the rich are wicked and designing, and 
that only the poor possess the virtues. But 
no one who is able to appraise without preju- 
dice the record of the last quarter of a century 
in the United States and to estimate, even super- 
ficially, the practical benefactions bestowed by 
the owners of great fortunes, their aid to educa- 
tion, to religion, to industrial development, to 
practical charities and to numberless worthy 
causes and good works, can condemn wealth 
per se. 

Prosperity, as a fixed and prevalent condition 
of thought, is much more desirable than its op- 
posite, poverty and lack. And it is not an acci- 
dental or merely transitory condition, once the 
processes by which it is attained and fostered are 
understood and relied upon. There are economic 
laws, founded upon immutable fundamentals, 
which operate unfailingly. There are convincing 
indications that the people of the United States 
have, by processes of reasoning which are com- 
ing to be better and better understood, and by 
remembered experiences through which they 
have passed, adjusted themselves to these eco- 
nomic laws and have thereby established an in- 
dustrial organization which can be sustained 
and maintained, and also be further developed 
and perfected. 


Counterpoint, according to the evidence of 
recently written scores, has captured the imagi- 
nation of composers. 
Treated for the past 150 
years as a_ decorative | 
element in song, aria, 
sonata and symphony, it 
seems now to be resum- 
ing the character it pos- 
sessed down to the last 
quarter of the eighteenth 
century as a structural one. Counterpoint, 
which stood high in the days of aristocratic, 
and took a secondary place in those of demo- 
cratic, society, returns to influence in those of 
the industrial order. 

The festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, to be held in Switzerland, 
will in all likelihood be a disclosure of the new 
tendency. Works produced at the fourth annual 
meeting of the organization at Zurich in June 
will no doubt be as remarkable for their affir- 
mation of counterpoint, as the first, second and 
third meetings were for their negation of har- 
mony. . | 

Rhythm, for.a time, promised to take on the 
importance that counterpoint once, and that 
harmony afterward, did. But evidently it of- 
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fered composers insufficient scope for assertion, - 


inasmuch as the very men who distinguished 
themselves as rhythmic innovators before the 
war, have become the most reckless zealots for 
a contrapuntal revival since. 


As for the conflict between counterpoint and | 


harmony, that resembles not a little the one be- 
tween the Gothic and the Greek styles of archi- 
tecture, and comes down to a question of 
whether we prefer the intellectual or the prac- 
tical emphasis in tone. Bluntly speaking, con- 
trapuntal music is, for the purposes of the 
common: ear, a failure. It cannot, in all its 
detail, be heard by ordinary listeners; nor ef- 
fectively performed, either, except by the most 
analytic. of artists. 
Same purposes, is @ success. It can be heard in 
every essential by everybody who gives reason- 
able attention. ! 

Really, the problem must be considered as 
something historic and long since disposed of, 
rather than as actual and up for solution. For 
the statement of the contrapuntal case may be 
said to begin with Palestrina and to end with 
Bach; that for the harmonic, to begin with 
Handel and to end with Brahms. At Zurich, 
then, they wil! be concerned with counterpoint 
and with harmony, too, not as dogmas but, at 
best, as incidental methods. The task of those 
offering productions, regardless of whether the 
fugue and the sonata stand or fall as musical 
forms, is to express today. 


—| Random Ramblings | 


The whole Dominion seems to have been 
caught ina whirlpool of rumrunning and boot- 
legging and smuggling. Men sworn to uphold 
and ay“ the law have themselves been break- 
ing the law. The effects of the traffic have not 
stopped with those directly engaged in it.—Hali- 
fax Herald. 

But we were told that the wonderful law which 
makes a great saloon keeper out of the Government 
of Quebec had done away with all these evils! 
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A strictly grammatical hen does not set on a setting 
of eggs. Nor may a setting hen sit on a setting. Neither 
does a sitting hen sect on a sitting, but a sitting hen may 
be set on a sitting or even on a setting, though a very 
proper sitting hen who knows her Webster will prefer 
to sit on a silting. 

—— 1s 


A Missouri town has just erected bronze statues of 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. If the practice 
of thus commemora’ « heroes of fiction spreads, 
Washington might er 1: . statue of the “Spokesman for 
the President.” 

<)> 

Another way to start the day right. Watch a robin 
proudly “sporting” a beautiful red vest as he struts 
across a velvety emerald green lawn and then listen 
to his cheery song for a minute on your way to work. 

Why not have a national referendum on the ques: 
tion whether or not Calvin Coolidge is President of 
the United States? He only carried thirty-five states, 
while prohibition was ratified by forty-five. 

<arreeaot 

A “regional plan” costing $1,700,000,000 is pro- 
posed for the purpose of — Manhattan Island a 
comfortable place in. which to live. It really seems 
cheap at the price. 

la) 


Ien’t it strange that practical] 
yeckaie dudanat would stalk wom | 
ee 


Many who have purchased radios for a song have 
received only static, 


every creditor who 
prefer cash! 


Harmonic music, for the. 


From London to Southampton on the First Day of the Strike 


It is all a “peaceful valley” from the end of the Great 
West Road to Staines and, beyond, through beautiful 
Surrey and Hampshire to Southampton, where the big 


ships dock. Surely nothing could be more charming than 


this English countryside ir springtime. The fields have a 
gramineal greenness and the trees a symmetry and grace 
that soothe and satisfy the eye of the beholder as well as 
invoke the very presence of felicity. There are order, 
cultivation, quietude, contentment everywhere, apparently, 
even among’ the farm laborers with their meager thirty- 
six shillings a week. 

Here we are rushing from London through this pretty 
pastoral panorama, up hill and down dale, in our motor- 
car, past sleepy-eyed cows and bleating sheep, tidy farm 
cottages and old and quaint rural inns, to reach the 
steamship Majestic with a message and some luggage for 
a passenger. The “revolution” has begun, but there is no 
need of a Paul Revere to herald the news. It has traveled 
faster than our fleeting motor, doing forty-five or better. 

Conservative England—the land of Alfred the Great, of 
Cromwell the Protector—turning her face from constitu- 
tional parliamentary government, the oldest in the world, 
toward a “dictatorship of the trades unions”? Can it be 
possible? Can no formula be found to ameliorate the 
condition of Britain’s 1,000,000 coal miners—the subject 
of this strange dispute—whose life and working conditions 
are undeniably hard? 

> + + 

The roads out of London are straight, but not narrow, 
and they lead to almost everywhere. We leave the smoke 
and grime of the city, and after passing through the 
Admiralty Arch, Buckingham Gate, Kensington, Ham- 
mersmith, Chiswick and Gunnersbury, cross Hounslow 
Heath oh what was once the old Roman road over which, 
we presume, Casar’s legions marched centuries ago. 

The general strike is now twenty-four hours old, but in 
the crowded suburban areas of London there is no undue 
excitement. A few more men and ¥omen are in the streets, 
perhaps, while traffic is heavier and a little more con- 
fused, but shops and markets are well supplied with goods 
and buying seems brisk on this bright and sunny Tuesday 
afternoon. 

We go to Holybourne. A farmer is plowing a field, and 
as the rich, black Surrey loam is turned to be kissed by 
the caressing rays of this warm Mav day sun, the broad- 
chested Percherons sniff the air with delight. The earth 


' for them may have the fragrance and sweetness of new- 


mown hay—and what is finer fare for King Equus? 
> > > 


In other fields the kingeup and in the woods the blue- 
bell, in enormous masses of gold and purple, are holding 
a convocation and nodding heads in approval of the 
heavenly fiat for truth and beauty. As Fabre expresses it: 


The more we study nature the more we realize that there 
is order everywhere. It is the beauty of the universe, the 
sime under-every sun, whether the suns be single or many, 
white or red, blue or yellow. Why all this regularity in the 
curve of the petals of a flower? Why all this elegance in 
the chasings on a beetle’s wing cases? Is that infinite grace, 
even in the tiniest detail, the result of brutal, uncontrolled 
forces? It seems hardly likely. Is there not One back of 
it all? Some One who is a supreme lover of beauty? That 
would explain everything. 


We dart through Egham and past the Queens Wood, | 


where, above the boscage, rise innumerable beeches, tall, 
clean and silver-gray, like sentinel outposts guarding an 
oaken battalion. A transport column of motor lorries 
going south for milk and provisions is thundering along 
on our left. Strike or no strike, babies and women must 
be fed, and the volunteer drivers and crews, brave Britons 
all, are seeing to it. 

Motorbusses partly filled with country folk go chugging 
by to Virginia Water, Bagshot, Farnham and Hale. Such 
vehicles later in the week may, perhaps, appear in Lon- 
don streets with special constables and soldiers among 
the crowded passengers. 

+ > + 


Aldershot, the biggest military training camp in Eng- 
land, comes into the picture. There are 30,000 British 
regulars here, and on either side of the road for several 
miles are barracks, parade grounds and green athletic 
fields. Troops are drilling; many men are playing cricket, 
tennis, football. The Royal Aviation Force’s big dirigible 
hangars are closed, but a few airplanes are gracefully 
flying overhead. Notices on fences and hoardings an- 
nounce a “Searchlight Tattoo”—a night military spec- 
tacle—for some time in June. 

Leaving the level fields for the hills and. downs. of 
Hampshire, we approach historic Winchester, piercing a 
landscape of rare beauty. A church notice board blazons 
the statement that “No man’s free who is not ‘the master 
of himself.” May not this explain the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the trades unions? For so, too, 
no nation is free which is not the master of its means of 
transport and subsistence, which, indeed, are its very life. 

Gardens of rhododendrons, red, white, and mauve pre- 
dominating, line the road from this old cathedral town 
to the fine, smooth highway to Southampton. Two miles 
from the water front we pass through a pretty park well 
wooded, and with benches filled by men and women, and 
children’ playing on the grass. Most of the men are 
scanning the newspapers; the women are knitting or, 
mayhap, reading a book. It might well be a holiday. 


> > > 


The atmosphere of tranquillity, however, changes to 
one of slow-paced tension at the docks. Hundreds of 
trades union pickets, with the badge of their authority 
on their coat lapels, are on watch in the streets leading 
to the piers. They are mainly well dressed, peaceable, 
courteous, willing to “advise” a stranger. 

We pass though the tall open gate, beyond which the 
three funnels of the Majestic loom above the sheds, a 
policeman glances at our carte de visite through the ear 
window. Soon we are only a few hundred feet from the 
gangplank. The car is halted. No porters are in sight. 
We grab our heavy luggage and struggle to get aboard. 

Strikers and sympathizers—seyeral hundred men and 
women outside the fence—notice our dilemma and we 
become the target for good-natured banter and raillery, 
the gantlet, evidently, through which every belated pas- 
senger has gone before us. The Majestic’s loyal crew is 
testing the watertight bulkhead doors and working to 
get the 56,000-ton liner in readiness to put to sea before 
dawn on the morrow. 

And so of “Skipper” Baldwin and the gallant crew of 
the British ship of state! J. F. P. 


The Week in New York 


New York 

The aristocracy of euphoniously named cities was delib- 
erately and emphatically spurned this week by one of 
the commuting satellites of New York City almost un- 
known outside of American fiction. Hicksville, L. IL, 
twenty-seven miles from Broadway, whose Chamber of 
Commerce, possibly feeling or. desiring an impending 
boom, set out recently to get a name less suited to the 
raillery of vaudeville comedians, held a public vote on 
whether it wanted to make a change, and decided it did 
not. The name, cherished in the memory of a famous 
Hicks, though there is confusion as to which one, was 
debated fervently over two months. A change, the con- 
servatives argued, would abuse the memory of Sir Robert 
Hicks, who was knighted by Queen Victoria, or of Elias 
Hicks, who was an.early settler, or of Valentine Hicks, 
who brought the railway there, whichever was the real 
patron; while not to change, the crusaders for bigger 
business declared, was to flaunt the high prices that could 
be got for real estate under a name artistically conceived, 
or warm with patriotism. Hicksville held fast, however, 
and in one of the largest votes in its history crushed the 
defamers by 994 to 317. 

+ > > 


The strange quirk of theatrical clubs that usually keeps 
their rosters filled with members having scarcely more than 
a box-office acquaintance with the stage justified itself 
in New York this week by the unusual performance of 
two members of the Players Club, engineers by profes- 
sion. Dr. E. E. Dorting and Dr. E. E. Free, wishing to 
aid the volunteer performance of “Henry IV” by an all- 
star cast, which the club is presenting as its annual revival 
at the Knickerbocker Theater next week, designed a com- 
plete new lighting equipment, putting into use the latest 
discoveries in physical science. Grease paint was at once 
eliminated as a necessity, a lilac filter over the spotlights 
cutting out the yellowish tint that formerly robbed the 
actors of the natural color. Accurate composition of colors 
with the aid of an improvised spectrum made it possible 
to imitate both sunlight and moonlight almost exactly, 
and a novel reflecting mirror and shield so softened the 
beams of light from the various lamps that they fused 
imperceptibly without the ‘familiar hard lines. Finally, 
though they increased the intensity of the light, they re- 
duced the consumption of electricity from 100,000 watts to 
30,000. And the reason, as Dr. Free explained, why this 
volunteer work has not been done before is that the 
cost of engaging an engineer qualified to do it has been 
too high for any one theater to bear. 

> > > 


Brooklyn Bridge, which was opened forty-three years 
ago this week as one of the engineering wonders of the 
New World, is now entering into its second estate as one 
of. the grand mementos of an earlier day. Indeed, it 
has rea¢hed such a respectable antiquity for New York 
City that its anniversary this year was celebrated. The 
bridge represented a truly imaginative departure, two- 
score years and more ago, in a city then only beginning 
to get used to such things, the enormous span going up 
over the tops of buildings and crossing the river 133 feet 
above the water, high enough up to dwarf the largest 
ships. Its length of 6016 feet was sufficient alone to send 
its name around the world. For twenty years it remained 
a marvel, powerful enough to bear separate ways for 
street cars, pedestrians, vehicles, and later elevated rail- 
ways as well, before it was exceeded in all?its proportions 
by the Williamsburg Bridge. Now it is to be made very 
remote by mica vay Bean just being planned, which will 
cross the Hudson at a height of 235 feet and be suspended 
from towers higher than the Washington Monument. 

+ > +> 


In the forest of skyscrapers around City Hall Park, 
under the shadow of the Woolworth Building and a host 
of other siglits that help to attract 100,000 visitors a day 
to New York City, the impromptu spectacle this. week 
that drew the best outdoor attendance was the perform- 
ance of a fledgling sparrow making an unsuccessful attempt 
to fly. The fame of New York for always furnishing an 
audience was again more than justified. The youngster had 
fallen from its nest before its wings were ready to take 
it back, and its mother was hopping about..with some 
trepidation. The park offering a fine site, the crowd welled 
up from all directions, until about 300 persons were craning 
their necks to see the sight, and policemen b to arrive 
from nearby corners, too well acquainted with the inhabi- 
tants to be alarmed, but feeling that duty called, and 
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per 
haps not averse also to having a look themselves. One | 


of the small boys who managed, as small boys will, to 

disappear from the outside and reappear on the inside of 

the ring, brought the performance to an end by putti 

the fledgling back in. its nest; and the crowd vinebed 

again among the passers-by. a2 
et 


The current political: temper of New York, if hurri- . 


canes may be judged by straws, has changed sitee the war 


from bombast to dialectics. Broadway, which ig @ good ~ 


register for passing whims, has had a clear indication that 
something, at least, has happened which has been sufficient 
to affect the relative favor of the Gilbert & Sullivan 
operettas, “Pinafore” and “Iolanthe.” Before the war, as 
the wiseacres recall, “Pinafore,” with its rollicking satire 
on the “Queen’s Navee,” had a popularity that “Iolanthe,” 
with its parade of the foibles of England’s peers, with 
some digs at parliamentary methods on the stde, seldom 
aspired to challenge. “Iolanthe,” in fact, was so little in 
favor that only the most determined followers of Gilbert 
& Sullivan remembered its existence. Today, however, 
both of these are now among the favorite offerings on 
the boards, and, though the production of “Pinafore” is 
admittedly less artistically done, the “navee” seems a little 
remote by comparison, while “Jolanthe” has burst forth 
with all the piquancy of fresh, sparkling, topical fun. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor muat remain sole 
fudge of their suitability, and he does not undertake to hold himself or 
this newspuper responsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous ietters are destroyed unread. ;' 


Liquor Conditions in British Columbia 


To the Editor of THe CurisTIAN ScreENcE Monitor: 


Prohibitionists living in British Columbia are amused 
at the reported evidence presented by the Manitoba and 
Quebec enthusiasts of government liquor control, offered 
before the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee at Washington. 

British Columbia followed Quebec in adopting govern- 
ment sale (not control, although so called), and Manitoba, 
after watching and learning, came third among the Cana- 
dian provinces. The great trick then as now was for 
officers to wink at the law; then, to sour the public mind 
against prohibition; now, to keep statistics of arrests at 
the lowest possible ebb. Today the police in Vancouver 
do not arrest drunken men and women reeling along our 
streets, and the patrol car and city police courts, which 
were so busy with the common drunk in the old saloon 
days, are quiet. The public is compelled to meet and 
suffer with these unhappy men and women on the street. 

Yes, like in Manitoba, the purchaser is required to have 
a license to purchase liquor, but here they call it a permit. 
Being merely a system of additional revenue, no questions 
are asked of either white or colored races acting for self 
or as servants. If a permit is frowned upon, there are 
many other stores where business is so good the holder 
will not be noticed, and the writer has overheard a request 
on the street that one permit holder allow another to 
use his. | 

That was a great question Senator Goff asked the Mani- 
toba citizen about the servant holding the license and 
reselling the liquor to his employer. A woman may not 
wish to be seen at the government store, but her Chinese 
servant can secure a license, which costs a little more for 
his trouble and makes Chinese houseboy salaries seem a 
little higher. Spek 

Senator Walsh of Montana felt neighborly. when his 
State and Manitoba were both represented so far from 
home. His question of how Manitoba liquor crossed into 
Montana did of course make prohibition the creator of 
the bootlegger. But Senator Walsh likely knows it takes 
two sets of bootleggers to work the traffic successfully, 
one coming north leaving drugs and taking back liquor, 
another going south with liquor and returning with drugs. 
If these caches or places of contact were rooted out, or 
stormed, the border running would soon become beauti- 
fully less. Government sale does not harm the hin 
ger’s interests, however, but daily opens new | 
for his crime to thrive right in the cities where liquor 
stores are most numerous. 

As to light wines and beer and the 
Volstead Law, let any member of the United 
gress or labor leader come to Vancouver and 


a permanent cure. | =o 
Vancouver, B.C. 7 oe, 
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